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PREFACE 

The contents of this volume, with the exqp^tihn 
of the notice of the Countess of Winchiilsea’s 
unpublished poems, have already appeared in print. 
I thank the editors of TA(? Contemporary Review, 
The National Review, The Fortnightly Review,^ The 
Atlantic Monthly^ The Nineteenth Century and After, 
for permission to republish various articles ; the 
Royal Society of Literature for permission to 
republish “ Some Old Shakespearians ” ; the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press for permission 
to republish the study of “ Hermann and 
Dorothea.” 
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WALTER PATER 

Let us imagine to ourselves a boy born some ten 
years before the middle of the last century, of a 
family originally Dutch, a family with the home- 
loving, reserved temper of the Dutch, and that slow- 
moving mind of Holland which attaches itself so 
closely, so intimately to things real and concrete, not 
tempted away from its beloved interiors and limited 
prospects by any glories of mountain heights or wide- 
spreading and radiant horizons ; a family settled for 
long in the low-lying, slow-moving Olney of Buck- 
inghamshire — Cowper’s Olney, which we see in the 
delicate vignettes of The Task^ and in the delightful 
letters, skilled in making so much out of so little, of 
the half-playful, half-pathetic correspondent of John 
Newton and Lady Hesketh. Dutch, but of mingled 
strains in matters of religion, the sons, we are told, 
always, until the tradition was broken in the case of 
Walter Pater, brought up as Roman Catholics, the 
-^^laughters as members of the Anglican communion, 
Walter Pater’s father had moved to the neighbourhood 
of London, and it was at Enfield, where Lamb, about 
whom the critic has written with penetrating sym- 
pathy, Lamb and his sister Mary, had lately dwelt, 
that Pater spent his boyhood. “ Not precocious,” 
writes his friend of later years, Mr. Gosse, “ he was 
always meditative and serious.” Yes, we cannot 
think of him at ar^iy time as other than serious ; with- 
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drawn from the boisterons sports of boyhood ; fed 
through little things by the sentiment of home — ^that 
sentiment which was nourished in Marius at White 
Nights by the duteous observances of the religion of 
Numa ; in Gaston at the Chateau of Deux-Manoirs 
with its immemorial associations and its traditional 
Catholic pieties ; in Emerald Uthwart at Chase 
Lodge, with its perfumes of sweet peas, the neigh- 
bouring fields so green and velvety, and the church 
where the ancient buried Uthwarts slept, that home 
to which Emerald came back to die, a broken man ; 
in Fiorian Deleal by “ the old house,” its old stair- 
case, its old furniture, its shadowy angles, its swallow’s 
nest below the sill, its brown and golden wall-flowers, 
its pear tree in springtime, and the scent of lime- 
flowers floating in at the open window. 

And with this nesting sense of home there comes 
to the boy from neighbouring London, from rumours 
of the outer world, from the face of some sad way- 
farer on the road, an apprehension of the sorrow of 
the world, and the tears in mortal things, which dis- 
turbs him and must mingle henceforth with all his 
thoughts and dreams. He is recognised as “ the 
clever one of the family,” but it is not a vivacious 
cleverness, not a conscientious power of intellect, 
rather a shy, brooding faculty, slow to break its 
sheath, and expand into a blossom, a faculty of 
gradual and exact recepliveness, and one of which 
the eye is the special organ. This, indeed, is 
central fact to remember. If Pater is a seeker for 
truth, he must seek for it with the eye, and with the 
imagination penetrating its way through things 
visible ; or if truth comes to him in any other way, 
he must project the truth into colour and form, since 
otherwise it remains for him cold, loveless, and a 
tyranny of the intellect, like that which oppressed 
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and almost crushed out of existence his Sebastian van 
Storck. We may turn elsewhere to read of the 
conduct of the understanding.” We learn much 
from Pater concerning the conduct of the eye. 
Whatever his religion may hereafter be, it cannot be 
that of Puritanism, which makes a breach between 
the visible and the invisible. It cannot be reached 
by purely intellectual processes ; it cannot be em- 
bodied in a creed of dogmatic abstractions. The 
blessing which he may perhaps obtain can hardly be 
that of those who see not and yet have believed. 
The evidential value of a face made bright by some 
inner joy will count with him for more than any 
syllogism however correct in its premises and con- 
clusions. A life made visibly gracious and comely 
will testify to him of some hidden truth more de- 
cisively than any supernatural witnessing known only 
by report. If he is impressed by any creed it will be 
by virtue of its living epistles, known and read of all 
men. He wiU be occupied during his whole life with 
a study not of ideas apart from their concrete em- 
bodiment, not of things concrete apart from their 
inward significance, but with a study of expression — 
expression as seen in the countenance of external 
nature, expression in Greek statue, mediaeval cathe- 
dral, Renaissance altar-piece, expression in the ritual 
of various religions, and in the visible bearing of 
various types of manhood, in various exponents of 
tradition, of thought, and of faith. 

His creed may partake somewhat of that natural 
or human Catholicism of Wordsworth’s poetry, which 
reveals the soul in things of sense, which is indeed, 
as Pater regards it, a kind of finer, spiritual sensuous- 
ness. But why stop where Wordsworth stopped in 
his earlier days? Why content ourselves with ex- 
pression as seen in the face of hillside and cloud and 
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'stream, and the acts and words of siraple meny 
through whom certain primitive elementary passions 
play ? Why not also seek to discover the spirit in sense 
in its more complex and subtler incarnations — in the 
arts and crafts, in the shaping of a vase, the lines and 
colours of a tapestry, the carving of a capital, the 
movements of a celebrant in the rites of religion, in a 
lelief of Della Robbia, in a Venus of Botticelli, in the 
mysterious Gioconda of Lionardo ? Setting aside 
the mcie dross of circumstances in human life, why 
not vivify all amidst which we live and move by trans- 
lating sense into spirit, and spirit into sense, thus 
rendering opaque things luminous, so that if no pure 
white light of truth can reach us, at least each step 
we tiead may be impregnated with the stains and 
dyes of those coloured morsels of glass, so deftly ar- 
ranged, through which such light as we are able to 
endure has its access to our eyes ? 

If such thoughts as these lay in Pater’s mind 
during early youth they lay unfolded and dormant. 
But we can hardly doubt that in the account of 
Emerald Uth wart’s schooldays he is interpreting with 
fuU-grown and self-conscious imagination his experi- 
ences as a schoolboy at Canterbury, where the 
cathedral was the presiding element of the genius 
loci : If at home there had been nothing great, 

here, to boyish sense, one seems diminished to noth- 
ing at all, amid the grand waves, wave upon wave, of 
patiently wrought stone ; the daring height, the 
daring seventy, of the innumerable long, upward 
ruled lines, rigidly bent just at last in one place into 
the reserved grace of the perfect Gothic arch.” 
Happy Emerald Uthwart in those early days, and 
happy Waller Pater with such noble, though as yet 
half-conscious, discipline in the conduct of the eye ! 
If Pater thought of a profession, the military profes- 
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sion of ills imagined Emerald would have been the 
last to commend itself to his feelings. Elis father 
was a physician, but science had no call for the son’s 
intellect, and we can hardly imagine him as an 
enthusiastic student in the school of anatomy. He 
felt the attractions of the life and work of an English 
clergyman, and when a little boy, Mr. Gosse tells us, 
he had seen the benign face of Keble during a visit 
to Hursley, and had welcomed Keble’s paternal 
counsel and encouragement. Had Pater lived some 
years longer it is quite possible that his early dream 
might have been realised, but Oxford, as things were, 
dissolved the dream of Canterbury. 

Two influences stood over against each other in 
the Oxford of Pater’s undergraduate days. There 
was the High Church movement, with which the 
name of the University has been associated. The 
spell of Newman’s personal charm and the echoes of 
his voice in the pulpit of St. Mary’s were not yet 
forgotten. The High Church movement had made 
the face of religion more outwardly attractive to 
such a spirit as Pater’s j there had been a revival, half 
serious, half dilettante, of ecclesiastical art. But the 
High Church movement was essentially dogmatic ; 
the body of dogma had to some extent hardened into 
system, and Pater’s mind was always prone to regard 
systems of thought — ^philosophical or theological — 
works of art, to be examined and interpreted by the 
historical imagination ; from which, when inter- 
preted aright, something might be retained, perhaps, 
in a transposed form, but which could not be accepted 
and made one’s own en bloc. On the other hand 
there was a stirring critical movement, opening new 
avenues for thought and imagination, promising a 
great enfranchisement of the intellect, and claiming 
possession of the |uture. Jowett was a nearer pres- 

5 
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ence now at Oxford than Newman, and*Pater had 
already come under the influence of German thinkers 
and had discovered in Goethe — ^greatest of critics — 
a master of the mind. Art, to which he had found 
access through the Modern Painters of an illustrious 
Oxford graduate, had passed beyond the bounds of the 
ecclesiastical revival, and, following a course like that 
of the mediaeval drama, was rapidly secularising itself. 
We see the process at work in the firm of which William 
Morris was the directing manager, at first so much 
occupied with church decoration, and by-and-by ex- 
tending its operations to the domestic interiors of the 
wealthier lay-folk of England. Pater’s dream of occu- 
pying an Anglo-Catholic pulpit re-shaped itself into 
the dream of becoming an Unitarian minister, and by 
degrees it became evident that the only pulpit which 
he could occupy was that of the Essayist, who explores 
for truth, and ends his research not without a sense of 
insecurity in his own conclusions, or rather who con- 
cludes without a conclusion, and is content to be 
faithful through manifold suggestions. 

We can imagine that with a somewhat different 
composition of the forces within him Pater’s career 
might have borne some resemblance to that of Henri 
Amiel, “ in wandering mazes lost.” But the dis- 
putants in Amiel’s nature were more numerous and 
could not be brought to a conciliation. One of them 
was for ever reaching out toward the indefinit%.^ 
which Atiiel called the infinite, and the Maya of the* 
Genevan Buddhist threw him back in the end upon a 
world of emmi. Pater was saved by a certain “ in- 
teUectuai astringency,” by a passion for the concrete, 
and by the fact that he lived much in and through 
the eye. He had perhaps learnt from Goethe that 
true expansion lies in limitation, and he never appre- 
ciated as highly as did Amiel the ftoetry of fog. His 
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boyish fafth, such as it was, had lapsed away. How 
was he to face life and make the best of it ? Some- 
thing at least could be gained by truth to himself, by 
utter integrity, by living, and that intensely, in his 
best self and in the highest moments of his best self, 
by detaching from his intellectual force, as he says of 
Winckelmann, aU flaccid interests. If there was in 
him any tendency to mystic passion and religious 
reverie tliis was checked, as with his own Marius, by a 
certain virility of intellect, by a feeling of the poetic 
beauty of mere clearness of mind. Is nothing per- 
manent? Are all things melting under our feet ? 
Well, if it be so, we cannot alter the fact. But we 
need not therefore spend our few moments of life in 
listlessness. If all is passing away, let the knowledge 
of this be a stimulus toward intenser activity, let it 
excite within us the thirst for a full and perfect 
experience. 

And remember that Pater’s special gift, his unique 
power, lay in the eye and in the imagination using 
the eye as its organ. He could not disdain the things 
of sense, for there is a spirit in sense, and mind com- 
munes with mind through colour and through form. 
He notes in Marcus Aurelius, the pattern of Stoical 
morality, who would stand above and apart from the 
world of the senses, not, after all, an attainment of 
the highest humanity, but a mediocrity, though a 
mediocrity for once really golden. Pie writes of 
Pascal with adequate knowledge and with deep sym- 
pathy, but he qualifies his admiration for the great 
friend of Jansenism by observing that Pascal had little 
sense of the beauty even of holiness. In Pascal’s 
“ sombre, trenchant, precipitous philosophy,” and 
his perverse asceticism, Pater finds evidence of a 
diseased spirit, a morbid tension like that of insomnia. 

Sebastian van Storck, with the warm life of a rich 
♦ 
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Dutch interior around him, and aU the play of light 
and colour in Dutch art to enrich his eye, turns away 
to seek some glacial Northwest passage to the lifeless, 
colourless Absolute. Spinoza appears to Pater not 
as a God-intoxicated man, but as climbing to the 
barren pinnacle of egoistic intellect. Such, at all 
events, could not possibly be his own way. ^ There 
is something of the true wisdom of humility in 
modestly remembering that we are not pure intelli- 
gence, pure soul, and in accepting the aid of the senses. 
How reassuring Marius finds it to be, after assisting 
at a long debate about rival criteria of truth, “ to 
fall back upon direct sensation, to limit one’s aspira- 
tion after knowledge to that.” To live intensely 
in the moment, “ to burn with a gemlike flame,” to 
maintain an ecstasy, is to live well, with the gain, at 
least for a moment, of wisdom and of joy. America 
is here and now — ^here or nowhere,” as Wilhelm 
Meister, and, after him, Marius the Epicurean dis- 
covered. 

There is no hint in Pater’s first volume of the 
fortifying thought which afterwards came to him, 
that some vast logic of change, some law or rhythm of 
evolution may underlie all that is transitory, all the 
pulsations of passing moments, and may bind them 
together in some hidden harmony. Looking back 
on the period of what he calls a new Cyrenaicism, he 
saw a most depressing theory coming in contact, in 
his own caye as in that of Marius, with a happy tem- 
perament- — chappy though subject to moods of deep 
depression, and he saw that by virtue of this happy 
Temperament he had converted his loss into a certain 
gain. Assuredly he never regarded that view of life 
which is expressed in the Conclusion to Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance as mere hedonism, as a mere 
abandonment to the lust of the eye. the lust of the 
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ilesli, and -die pride of life. No : looking back, be per- 
ceived that bis aim was not pleasure, but fulness and 
vividness of life, a perfection of being, an intense and, 
as far as map be, a complete experience ; that tbis 
was not to be attained without a discipline, involv- 
ing some severity ; that it demanded a strenuous 
effort ; that here, too, the loins must be girt and the 
lamp lit ; that for success in his endeavour he needed 
before all else true insight, and that insight will not 
come by any easy way, or, as we say, by a royal road ; 
that on the contrary it must be sought by a culture, 
which may be, and ought to be, joyous, but which 
certainly must be strict. The precept, “ Be perfect 
in regard to what is here and now,” is one which may 
be interpreted, as he conceived it, into lofty meanings. 
A conduct of the intellect in accordance with this 
precept, in its rejection of many things which bring 
with them facile pleasures, may in a certain sense be 
called a form of asceticism. The eye itself must be 
purified from all grossness and dulness. “ Such a 
manner of life,” writes Pater of the new Cyrenaicism 
of his Marius, “ might itself even come to seem a 
kind of religion. . . . The true ‘ sesthetic culture ’ 
would be realisable as a new form of the ‘ contem- 
plative life,’ founding its claim on the essential 
blessedness ’ of ‘ vision ’ — ^the vision of perfect men 
and things.” At the lowest it is an impassioned ideal 
life. > 

gr 

Such is Pater’s own apologia fro vita sua — ^that 
is, for life during his earlier years of authorship— as 
given in Marius the Epicurean. But the best 
apologia is, indeed, the outcome of that life, the 
volume of Studies m the History of the Renaissance, 
and later essays, which are essentially one with these 
in kind. The richness of colour and delicacy of 
carving in some of Pater’s work have concealed from 
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many readers its intellectual severity, its strictness of 
design, its essential veracity. A statue that is chrys- 
elephantine may be supposed to be less intellectual 
than the same statue if it were worked in marble ; 
yet more of sheer brainwork perhaps is required for 
the design which has to calculate effects of colour. 
There are passages in Pater’s writing which may be 
called, if you like, decorative, but the decoration is 
never incoherent ornament of fafier machi laid on 
from without ; it is, on the contrary, a genuine out- 
growth of structure, always bringing into relief the 
central idea. 

This central idea he arrives at only through the 
process of a steadfast and strenuous receptiveness, 
which has in it something of the nature of fortitude. 
Occasionally he gives it an express definition, naming 
it, not perhaps quite happily, the formula of the artist 
or author who is the subject of his study. Thus, 
the formula of Raphael’s genius, if we must have one, 
is this : “ The transformation of meek scholarship 
into genius — ^triumphant power of genius.” The 
essay on Raphael is accordingly the record of a series 
of educations, from which at last emerge works show- 
ing a synoptic intellectual power, and large theoretic 
conceptions, but these are seen to act in perfect unison 
with the pictorial imagination and a magic power of 
the hand. The formula, to turn from pictorial art 
to literature, of Prosper M^rim^e, who met the dis^ 
illusion of the post-Revolution period by irony, is 
this : “^The enthusiastic amateur of rude, crude, 
naked force in men and women wherever it could be 


found ; himself carrying ever, as a mask, the con- 
ventional attire of the modern world — carrying it 
with an infinite contemptuous grace, as if that too 
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Pater^s brief formula of M6rim4e. But perhaps his 
method is nowhere more convincingly shown than 
in the companion studies of two French churches, 
Notre Dame of Amiens, pre-eminently the church of 
a city, of a commune, and the Madeleine of V&elay, 
which is typically the church of a monastery. Here 
the critic does not for a moment lose himself in de- 
tails; in each case he holds, as it were, the key of the 
situation ; he has grasped the central idea of each 
structure ; and then with the aid of something like 
creative imagination, he assists the idea — the vital 
germ — to expand itself and grow before us into leaf 
and tendril and blossom. 

In such studies as these we perceive that the eye 
is itself an intellectual power, or at least the organ and 
instrument of such a power. And this imaginative 
criticism is in truth constructive. But the creative 
work of imagination rises from a basis of adequate 
knowledge and exact perception. To see precisely 
what a thing is — ^what, before all else, it is to me / 
to feel with entire accuracy its unique quality ; to 
find the absolutely right word in which to express 
the perception and the feeling — this indeed taxes 
the athletics of the mind. Sometimes, while still 


essentially a critic. Pater’s power of construction and 
reconstruction takes the form of a highly intellectual 
fantasy. Thus A Study of Dionysus reads like a 
„ fantasia suggested by the life of the vine and the 
“ spirit of sense ” in the grape ; yet the fantasia is in 
truth the tracing out, by a learned sympathy, of 
strange or beautiful sequences of feeling or imagina- 
tion in the Greek mind. In Denys VAuxerrois and 
Apollo in Picardy^ which should be placed side by 
side as companion pieces, the fancy takes a freer 
range. They may be described as transpositions of 
the classical in|o the romantic. Apollo— now for 
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medieval contemporaries bearing tbe IE-omened 
name Apon7on — appears in a monkish frock and 
wears the tonsure ; pet he remains a true ApoEo, but 
of the Middle Age, and, in a passage of singular 
romance, even does to death the mediaeval Hyacin- 
thus. Denys, that strange flaxen and flowery 
creature, the organ-builder of Auxerre, has aE the 
mystic power and ecstatic rage of Dionysus. Are 
these two elder brothers of Goethe’s Euphorion, 
earlier-born children of Faust and Helena ? 

Even these fantasies are not without an intellec- 
tual basis. For Pater recognises in classical art and 
classical literature a considerable element of romance 
— strangeness allied with beauty ; and to re-fashion 
the myths of Dionysus and even of ApoEo in the 
romantic spirit is an experiment in which there is 
more than mere fantasy. Very justly and admirably 
he protests in writing of Greek sculpture against a too 
intellectual or abstract view of classical art. Here 
also were colour and warmth and strange ventures of 
imaginative faith, and fears and hopes and ecstasies, 
which we are apt to forget in the motionless shadow 
or paEid light of our cold museums. Living himself 
at a time, as we say, of “ transition,” when new and 
old ideas were in conflict, and little interested in any 
form of action except that of thought and feeling, he 
came to take a special interest in the contention and 
also in the conciliation of rival ideals, n. H ence the^ 
peiiod of the Renaissance — from the auroral Re- 
naissance within the hliddle Age to the days of Ron- 
sard and Montaigne, with its new refinements pf 
medisevalism — ^seen, for example, in the poetry of the 
Pleiad~its revival in an altered form of the classical 
temper, and the invasions of what may be summed 
up under the name of “ the modern spirit ” — ^itad a 
peculiar attraction for him. His Gaston de Latour, 
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IS far as li<? is known to us through what is unhappily 
i fragment, seems almost created for no other pur- 
pose than to be a subject for the play of contending 
nfluences. The old pieties of the Middle Age 
iurvivc within him, leaving a deep and abiding de- 
posit in his spirit ; but he is caught by the new grace 
md delicate magic of Ronsard’s verse, of Ronsard’s 
personality ; he is exposed to all the enriching, and 
ret perhaps disintegrating forces of Montaigne’s 
indulant philosophy — the philosophy of the relative ; 
ind he is prepared to be lifted — ^lifted, shall we say, or 
owered ? — from his state of suspended judgment by 
[he ardent genius of that new knight of the Holy 
Grhost, Giordano Bruno, with his glowing exposition 
pf the Lower Pantheism. 

His Marius, again, cannot lest in the leligion of 
Numa, which was the piesiding influence of his boy- 
tiood. His Cyrenaicism is confronted by the doctrine 
oi the Stoics — sad, grey, depressing, though pre~ 
lented with all possible amiability in the person of 
Marcus Aurelius. And in the Christian house of 


Cecilia, and among the shadowy catacombs of Rome, 
bis eyes are touched by the radiance of a newer light, 
which thrills him with the sense of an unapprehended 
joy, a heroic — perhaps a divine — hope. In the 
eighteenth century Pater’s Watteau, creating a new 
and delicate charm for the society of his own day, is 
yet ill at ease, half detached from that society, and 
even — saddening experience ! — ^half detached from 
his own art, for he dreams, unlike his age, ol a better 
world than the actual one ; and by an anachronism 
which is hardly pardonable (for it confuses the chrono- 
logy of eighteenth-century moods of mind) the faith- 
ful and tender diarist of Valenciennes, whose more 
than sisterly interest in young Antoine has left us this 
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Antoine Mmself — ^with. the Manon Lescaitt of man^ 
years later, in which the ardent passion of the period 
of Rousseau is anticipated. And, again, in that other 
myth of the eighteenth century, Duke Carl of Rosen- 
mold— myth of a half-rococo Apollo — ^the old stiff 
medisevalism of German courts and the elegant 
fadeurs of French pseudo-classicism are exhibited in 
relation to a throng of fresher influences — the classical 
revival of which Winckelmann was the apostle, the 
revival of the Middle Age as a new and living- force, 
the artistic patriotism which Lessing preached, the 
“ return to nature ” of which a little later the young 
Goethe — ^he, a true Apollo — ^was the herald, and that 
enfranchisement of passion and desire, which, now 
when Rousseau is somewhere in the world, brooding, 
kindling, about to burst into flame, seems no ana- 
chronism. 

I cannot entirely go along with that enthusiastic 
admirer who declared — surely not without a smile of 
ironic intelligence — that the trumpet of doom ought 
to have sounded when the last page of Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance was completed. Several 
copies of the golden book in its first edition, contain- 
ing the famous Conclusion, would probably have 
perished in the general conflagration ; and Pater 
was averse to noise. But a memorable volume it is, 
and one which testifies to the virtue of a happy tem- 
perament even when in the presence of a depressing, 
philosophy. Too much attention has been centrea 
on that Conclusion ; it has been taken by many 
persons as if it were Pater’s ultimate confession of 
faith, whereas, in truth, the Conclusion was a pro- 
logue. Pater’s early years had made a home for his 
spirit among Christian pieties and the old moralities. 
When Florian Deleal, quitting for the first time the 

house of his childliood, runs back to fetch the for- 
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gotten pet* bird, and sees tlie warm familiar rooms 
lying so pale, with, a look of meekness in their 
denudation,” a clinging to the cherished home comes 
over him. And had Pater in his haughty philosophy 
of manhood in like manner dismantled and desecrated 
the little white room of his early faith ? The very 
question seemed to carry with it something of re- 
morse ; but Pater’s integrity of mind, his intellectual 
virility, could not permit itself to melt in sentiment. 
In the essay on Aucassin and Nicolette, he had spoken 
of the rebellious antinomian spirit connected with 
the outbreak of the reason and imagination, with the 
assertion of the liberty of heart, in the Middle Age. 

The perfection of culture,” he knew, “ is not re- 
bellion, but peace ; ” yet on the way to that end, he 
thought, there is room for a noble antinomianism. 
Now, like his own Marius, he began to think that in 
such antinomianism there might be a taint, he began 
to question whether it might not be possible some- 
how to adjust his new intellectual scheme of things 
to the old morality. His culture had brought with it 
a certain sense of isolation, like that of a spectator 
detached from the movement of life and the great 
community of men. His Cyrenaic theory was one 
in keeping with the proud individualism of youth. 
From the Stoic Pronto his Marius hears of an august 
community, to which each of us may perchance 
belong, “ humanity, an universal order, the great 
*polity, its aristocracy of elect spirits, the mastery of 
their example over their successors.” But where 
are these elect spirits? Where is this comely order? 
The Cyrenaic lover of beauty begins to feel that his 
conception of beauty has been too narrow, too ex- 
clusive ; not positively unsound perhaps, for it 
enjoined the practice of an ideal temperance, and in- 
volved a seriousness of spirit almost religious, so that, 
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as Marius reflects, “ the saint and the Cytenaic lover 
of beauty would at least understand each other better 
than either would understand the mere man of the 
world.” His pursuit of perfection was surely not 
in itself illegitimate, but by its exclusiveness of a more 
complete ideal of perfection it might almost partake 
of the nature of a heresy. Without rejecting his own 
scheme of life, might it not be possible to adjust it 
to the old morality as a part to a whole? Viewed 
even from a purely egoistic standpoint had not such 
attainments as were liis — ^and the attainments were 
unquestionably precious — been secured at a great 
sacrifice ? Was it a true economy to forfeit perhaps 
a greater gain for the less ? The Stoical ideal, which 
casts scorn upon the body, and that visible beauty 
in things which for Marius was indeed a portion of 
truth, as well as beauty, he must needs reject. But 
might there not be a divination of something real, 
an imperfect vision of a veritable possibility in the 
Stoical conception of an ordered society of men, a 
CelcvStiai City, UmnopoUs^ Callipolis P And what 
if the belief of Marcus Aurelius in the presence of a 
divine companion, a secret Providence behind the 
veil, contained some elevating truth ? What if the 
isolated seeker for a narrow perfection could attach 
himself to some venerable system of sentiment and 
ideas, and so “ let in a great tide of experience, and 
make, as it were, with a single step, a great experi- 
ence of Jiis own ; with a great consequent increase 
to his own mind, of colour, variety, and relief, in the 
spectacle of men and things ” ? 

There are two passages of rare spiritual beauty in 
M arius the Epicurean: one is that which tells of Marius 
wandering forth with such thoughts as these — ^keeping 
all these things in his heart — ^to one of his favourite 
spots in the Alban or the Sabine hills ; the other is the 
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descriptioa of the sacred memorial celebration in the 
Christian house of Cecilia. After a night of perfect 
sleep Marius awakes in the morning sunlight, with 
almost the joyful waking of childhood. As he rides 
toward the hills his mood is, like the season’s, one of 
flawless serenity ; a sense of gratitude — ^gratitude to 
what?-— fills his heart, and must overflow ; he leans, 
as it were, toward that eternal, invisible Companion 
of whom the Stoic philosopher and emperor spoke. 
Might he not, he reflects, throw in the election of his 
will, though never faltering from the truth, on the 
side of his best thought, his best feeling, and perhaps 
receive in due course the justification, the confirma- 
tion of this venture of faith ? What if the eternal 
companion were really by his side ? What if his own 
spirit were but a moment, a pulse, in some great stream 
of spiritual energy ? What if this fair material 
universe were but a creation, a projection into sense 
of the perpetual mind ? What if the new city, let 
down from heaven, were also a reality included in the 
process of that divine intelligence ? Less through 
any sequence of argument than by a discovery of the 
spirit in sense, or rather of the imaginative reason, 
Marius seems to live and move in the presence of the 
Great Ideal, the Eternal Reason, nay, the Father of 
men. A larger conception assuredly of the reason- 
able Ideal than that of his Cyrenaic days has dawned 
for him, every trace or note of which it shall hence- 
forth be his business to gather up. Paratum cor 
meum, Dms / paratum cor meum / 

It is a criticism of little insight which represents 
Marius as subordinating truth to any form of ease or 
comfort or spiritual self-indulgence ; an erroneous 
criticism which represents him as only extending a 
refined hedonism so as to include within it new 
pleasures of the moral sense or the religious temper. 
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For Marius had never made pleasure his aiim and end ; 
his aim and end had been always perfection, but now 
he perceives that his ideal of perfection had been in- 
complete and inadequate. He discovers the larger 
truth, and the lesser falls into its due place. His 
experiences among the Sabine hills, which remind 
one of certain passages in Wordsworth’s Excursion, 
may have little evidential value for any other mind 
than his own ; even for himself they could hardly 
recur in like manner ever again. But that such 
phenomena — ^however we may interpret their signi- 
ficance — are real cannot be doubted by any disin- 
terested student of human nature. What came to 
Marius was not a train of argument, but what we 
may call a revelation ; it came as the last and cul- 
minating development, under favouring external 
conditions, of many obscure processes of thought and 
feeling. The seed had thrust up its stalk, which then 
had struggled through the soil ; and at last sunlight 
touches the folded blossom, which opens to become 
a flower of light. 

Marius had already seen in Cornelius the ex- 
emplar of a new knighthood, which he can but im- 
perfectly understand. Entirely virile, Cornelius is 
yet governed by some strange hidden rule which 
obliges him to turn away from many things that are 
commonly regarded as the rights of manhood ; he has 
a blitheness, which seems precisely the reverse of the 
temper of the Emperor, and yet some veiled severity 
underlies* perhaps supports, this blitheness. And in 
the gathering at Cecilia’s house, where the company 
— and among them, children — are singing, Marius 
recognises the same glad expansion of a joyful soul, 
in people upon whom some aU-subduing experi- 
ence had wrought heroically.” A grave discretion ; 
an intelligent seriousness about life j an exquisite 
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courtesy ;• all chaste affections of the family, and these 
under the most natural conditions ; a temperate 
beauty ; all are here ; the human body, which had 
been degraded by Pagan voluptuousness and dis- 
honoured by Stoic asceticism, is here reverenced as 
something sacred, or as something sanctified; and 
death itself is made beautiful through a new hope. 
Charity here is not painfully calculated, but joyous 
and chivalrous in its devotion ; peaceful labour is re- 
habilitated and illumined ■with some new light. A 
higher ideal than Marius had ever bnown before — 
higher and gladder — is operative here, ideal of woman, 
of the family, of industry, including all of life and 
death. And its effects are visible, addressing them- 
selves even to the organ of sight, which with Marius 
is the special avenue for truth ; so that he has only to 
read backward from effects to causes in order to be 
assured that some truth of higher import and finer 
efficacy than any previously known to him must be 
working among the forces which have created this 
new beauty. What if this be the company of elect 
souls dreamed of by the rhetorician Pronto ? And 
with the tenderest charity in this company of men 
and women a heroic fortitude — the fortitude of the 
martyrs, like those of Lyons — is united. What if 
here be Uranopolis, Callipolis, the City let down 
from heaven ? For Marius in the house of Cecilia 
the argument is irrefragable — rather the experience 
is convincing. Possibly in the light of a more ex- 
tended survey of history new doubts and questions 
may arise ; but these were days of purity and of love, 
the days of the minor peace of the church. 

Yet even in the end Marius is brought only to his 
Pisgah— the mount of vision. He does not actually 
set foot within the promised land. Even that act of 
surrender, by which Cornelius is delivered and Marius 
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goes to his death, is less an act of divine self-sacrifice 
than the result of an impulse, half careless, half 
generous, of comradeship. His spirit — anima 
naturaliter Christiana — departs less in assured hope 
than with the humble consolation of memory — 
tftstem neminem fecit ; he had at least not added any 
pang to the total sum of the world’s pain. 

And although the creator of Marius had arrived, 
by ways very different from those of Pascal, at some 
of Pascal’s conclusions, and had expressed these with 
decisiveness in a review of Amiel’s Journal^ we cannot 
but remember that essentially his mind belonged to 
the same order as the mind of Montaigne rather than 
to the order of the mind of Pascal. We can imagine 
Pater, had he lived longer, asking himself, as part of 
that endless dialogue with self which constituted his 
life, whether the deepest community with his fellows 
could not be attained by a profound individuality 
without attaching himself to institutions. Whether, 
for example, the fact of holding a fellowship at Brase- 
nose, or the fact of knowing Greek well, bound him 
the more intimately to the society of Greek scholars. 
We can imagine him questioning whether other 
truths might not be added to those truths which 
made radiant the faces in Cecilia’s house. Whether 
even those same truths might not, in a later age, be 
capable of, might not even require, a different con- 
ception, and a largely altered expression. 

While in the ways indicated in Marius the Epicu- 
rean Pater was departing from that doctrine of the 
perpetual flux — ^with ideals of conduct correspond- 
ing to that doctrine — or was at least subordinating 
this to a larger, really a more liberal view of things, his 
mind was also tending, and now partly under the in- 
fluence of Plato, away from the briUiantly-coloured, 
versatile, centrifugal Ionian temper of his earlier day& 
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toward tEe simpler, graver, more strictly ordered, 
more athletic Dorian spirit. 

Plato and Platonism, in noticing which I shall 
sometimes use Pater’s own words, is distinguished 
less by colour than by a pervasive light. The de- 
mand on a reader’s attention is great, but the demand 
is not so much from sentence to sentence as from 
chapter to chapter. If we may speak of the evolu- 
tion or development of a theme by literary art, such 
evolution in this book is perhaps its highest merit. 
No attempt is made to fix a dogmatic creed, or to 
piece together an artificial unity of tessellated 
opinions. Philosophies are viewed very much as 
works of art, and the historical method is adopted, 
which endeavours to determine the conditions that 
render each philosophy, each work of art, and especi- 
ally this particular work of art, the Platonic philo- 
sophy, possible. And there is something of autobio- 
graphy, for those who can discern it, below the 
surface of the successive discussions of ideas, 
which yet are often seemingly remote from modern 
thought. 

The doctrine of the Many, of the perpetual flux 
of things, which was so consonant to the mobile 
Ionian temper, is set over against the doctrine of the 
One, for which all that is phenomenal becomes null, 
and the sole reality is pure Being, colourless, formless, 
impalpable. It was Plato’s work to break up the 
formless unity of the philosophy of the flue into 
something multiple, and yet not transitory — ^the 
starry Platonic ideas, Justice, Temperance, Beauty, 
and their kindred luminaries of the intellectual 
heaven. Platonism in one sense is a witness for the 
unseen, the transcendental. Yet, austere as he some- 
times appears, who can doubt that Plato’s austerity, 
his temperance attained only by the control of a 
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richly sensuous nature ? Before all else he was a 
lover ; and now that he had come to love invisible 
things more than visible, the invisible things must be 
made, as it were, visible persons, capable o£ engaging 
his auctions. The paradox is true that he had a 
sort of sensuous love of the unseen. Arid in setting 
forth his thoughts he is not a dogmatist but essenti- 
ally an essayist — a questioning explorer for truth, who 
refines and idealises the manner of his master Socrates, 
and who, without the oscillating philosophy of Mon- 
taigne, anticipates something of Montaigne’s method 
as a seeker for the knowledge of things. 

At this point in Pater’s long essay, a delightful 
turn is given to his treatment of the subject by that 
remarkable and characteristic chapter in which he 
attempts to revive for the eye, as well as for the mind, 
the life of old Lacedaemon — Lacedaemon, the highest 
concrete embodiment of that Dorian temper of Greece, 
that Dorian temper of which his own ideal Republic 
would have been a yet more complete development. 
Those conservative Lacedaemonians, “ the people of 
memory pre-eminently,” are made to live and move 
before us by creative imagination working among the 
records, too scanty, of historical research. There in 
hollow Laconia, a land of organised slavery under 
central military authority, the genius of conservatism 
was enthroned. The old bore sway ; the young were 
under strict, but not unjoyous discipline. Every one, 
at every moment, must strive to be at his best, with 
all superfluities pruned away. It was a type of the 
Dorian purpose in life — a sternness, like sea-water 
infused into wine, overtaking a matter naturally rich, 
at the moment when fulness may lose its savour and 
expression.” There in clear air, on the bank of a 
mountain torrent, stands Lacedsemon ; by no means 
a “ growing ” place, rather a solen\£i, ancient rnoun- 
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tain Tillag^e, with its sheltering plane treeSj and its 
playing-fields for youthful athletes, all under dis- 
cipline, who when robed might almost have seemed 
a company of young monks. A city not without 
many venerable and beautiful buildings, civic and 
religious, in a grave hieratic order of architecture, 
while its private abodes were simple and even rude. 
The whole of life is evidently conceived as matter of 
attention, patience, fidelity to detail, like that of 
good soldiers or musicians. The Helots, who pur- 
sue their trades and crafts from generation to genera- 
tion in a kind of guild, may be indulged in some 
illiberal pleasures of abundant food and sleep ; but 
it is the mark of aristocracy to endure hardness. And 
from these half-military, half-monastic modes of life 
are born the most beautiful of all people in Greece, 
in the world. Everywhere one is conscious of re- 
served power, and the beauty of strength restrained 
— a male beauty, far remote from feminine tenderness. 
Silent these men can be, or, if need arise, can speak to 
the point, and with brevity. With them to read is 
almost a superfluity, for whatever is essentialhas become 
a part of memory, and is made actual in habit ; but such 
culture in fact has the power to develop a vigorous im- 
agination. Their music has in it a high moral stimulus; 
their dance is not mere form, but full of subject ; they 
dance a theme, and that with absolute correctness, a 
dance full of delight, yet with something of the char- 
acter of a liturgical service, something of a military 
inspection. And these half-monastic people are also 
— ^as monks may be — a very cheerful people, devoted 
to a religion of sanity, worshippers of Apollo, sanest of 
the national gods ; strong in manly comradeship, of 
which those youthful demi-gods, the Dioscuri, are 
the patrons. Why all this strenuous task-work day 
after day ! An intelligent young Spartan might 
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replf, “ To the end that I myself may be a perfect 
wort of art.’^ 

It is this Dorian spirit which inspires the Re- 
public of Plato. He would, if possible, arrest the dis- 
integration of Athenian society, or at least protest 
against the principle of flamboyancy in things and 
thoughts — ^protest against the fluxional, centrifugal, 
Ionian element in the Hellenic character. He con- 
ceives the State as one of those disciplined Spartan 
dancers, or as a well-known athlete ; he desires not 
that it shall be gay, or rich, or populous, but that it 
shall be strong, an organic unity, entirely self- 
harmonious, each individual occupying his exact 
place in the system ; and the State being thus har- 
moniously strong, it will also be of extreme sesthetic 
beauty— the beauty of a unity or harmony enforced 
on highly disparate elements, unity as of an army or 
an order of monks, unity as of liturgical music. 

It could hardly happen that Pater’s last word in 
this long study should be on any other subject than 
art. It is no false fragment of traditional Platonism 
which insists on the close connection between the 
sesthetic qualities of things and the formation of 
moral character; on the building of character 
through the eye and ear. And this ethical influence 
of art resides even more in the form — its concision, 
simplicity, rhythm — than in the matter. In the 
ideal Republic the simplification of human nature 
is the chi^f affair ; therefore art must be simple and 
even austere. The community will be fervently 
aesthetic, but withal fervent renunciants as well, and, 
in the true sense of the word ascetic^ will be fervently 
ascetic. “ The proper art of the Perfect City is in 
fact the art of discipline.” In art, in its narrower 
meaning, in literature, what the writer of the Re- 
public would most desire is tha^ quality which 
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solicits an effort from the reader or spectator, “ wlio 
is promised a great expressiveness on the part of the 
writer, the artist, if he for his part will bring with him 
a great attentiveness.’’ Temperance superinduced 
on a nature originally rich and impassioned — ^this is 
the supreme beauty of the Dorian art. Plato’s 
own prose is, indeed, a practical illustration of the 
value of intellectual astringency. He is before all 
else a lover, and infinite patience, quite as much as 
fire, is the mood of all true lovers. It is, indeed, this 
infinite patience of a lover which in large measure 
gives to Pater’s own studies of art and hterature their 
peculiar value. The bee, that has gone down the 
long neck of a blossom, is not more patient in collect- 
ing his drop of honey. 
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Several of Ibsen’s men and women are possessed with 
a highly reprehensible passion for exposing their lives 
to danger on perilous eminences. Halverd Solness, 
the master-buader, with trembUng zeal achieves the 
impossible, ascends his ladders, and waves his hat for 
one triumphant moment from the top of his tower. 
It is among the high mountains and in the great 
waste places that little Eyolf’s father discovers his 
mission which is no mission, and hears the call which 
is no call. Brand, bearing the banner with a strange 
device — ^not “ Excelsior ” but “ All or Nothing ” — 
perishes where the ice-church impales the blue, 
among the white wreaths and glacier-spines. John 
Gabriel Borkman struggles through snow to the 
plateau from which he sees the fiord below, and his 
imaginary kingdom of mountain-chains above, and 
there the ice-cold hand grips his heart. Professor 
Rubek and Irene reach an altitude from which un- 
aided descent is impossible for them, and, as with 
Brand, the final stage direction introducing the deus 
ex machtna might run “ Enter Avalanche, who in- 
geniously saves the situation.” 

As we look back upon the series of Ibsen’s works, 
to which the word “ Finis ” has now been appended, 
we feel that we, too, while our interest in them wat 
still quick, were eager climbers, were perpetually on 
the strain, and never quite reached the point at 
which we could repose and enjoy in quietude a sure 
attainment. There are liberal fields of art in which 
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the eye fiifds rest in horizontal lines, and this is no 
dull rest, for the lines may stretch away to the illimit- 
able. In many great artists there is even a good 
bovine quality, which strangely may alternate with 
a winged joy, and which learns through tranquillity 
some of the deepest secrets of our Mother Earth. 
With Ibsen the lines are aU precipitous and abrupt ; 
we are forever scaling to the Viddes or above them ; 
we hang over desperate fissures ; we cling to jagged 
edges ; we are enclosed in forlorn and shadowy 
chasms, or encounter some sudden spear-like shaft 
of light ; we learn none of the deep lessons of tran- 
quillity. Even in Peer Gynt fantasy brings no relief, 
for it is fantasy with all the energy of will behind it-— 
fantasy with a purpose hidden in its flight. Yet in 
Peer Gynt, if anywhere, there is some hovering and 
circling on the wing, some smooth balance and curv- 
ing poise of motion in the sea-gull fashion. For 
the most part, however, Ibsen’s advance resembles 
rather the terribly business-like progress of the cor- 
morant, bent upon attaining his point with a quite 
relentless resolve and with incessant beat of pinions. 

If his end and aim as an artist were beauty and en- 
joyment in beauty, it could not have been thus with 
Ibsen. He must have found a place of rest. But 
though beauty comes incidentally in some startling 
form, which is half terror, or in some swift antagonism 
of brightness and gloom, beauty is not Ibsen’s end. 
His end, even in his earlier romantic playsj even in 
plays that are historical or semi-historical, is to free, 
arouse, dilate. He desires to bring the reader or 
spectator to some point — ^a point attained by effort 
— from which things may be seen more clearly or 
more deeply, even though this may be only a moment’s 
standing place in some ascent which does not here 
cease ; he desires raise questions, even if no entirely 
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satisfactory answer can as yet be given to tbem, to 
awaken those who slumber on the easy pillow of 
traditional opinion and conventional morals, to 
startle them from the false dream of custom, and, if 
need be, to combat, to censure, to satirise. He was 
not pleased, indeed, to be regarded as a didactic poet ; 
he asserted that his primary object was to see and to 
represent life, to create true and living men and 
women. But he did not deny that he attempted to 
attain and to express a philosophy of life, and un- 
doubtedly his art suffered because that philosophy of 
life was not broad-based upon the attainments of the 
past, because it was not the inevitable growth of the 
national life surrounding him, because it was a philo- 
sophy of revolt, the protest of an individual, embody- 
ing only a fragment of truth, aggressive, polemical, 
revolutionary. Hence his art was often marred by 
over-emphasis. The little towns upon the fiords 
seemed to Ibsen to be buried in sleep, though morn- 
ing was growing broad. He would steam up the 
fiord from the open sea, and try whether the hooting 
of the fog-horn would make them open their eyes. 
And certainly there followed wide-spreading rever- 
berations, reverberations which passed across Europe. 

To realise oneself ” — to bring into fuU being 
and action whatever force exists within us, this was 
Ibsen’s chosen expression for what the Shorter Cate- 
chism terms “ man’s chief end.” “ So to conduct 
one’s life^as to realise oneself,” he wrote to a friend in 
1882, “ seems to me the highest attainment possible 
to a human being.” And again : “ I believe that 
there is nothing else and nothing better for us all to do 
than in spirit and in truth to realise ourselves. This, 
in my opinion, constitutes real liberalism,” He 
desired for his friend and critic, George Brandes, 
before aU else “ a genuine, full-blooded egoism,” but 
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he begged -at the same time that this desire might 
not be taken as an evidence of something brutal in his 
nature. Being an artist, Ibsen found self-realisation 
to mean for him the putting forth of all that was best 
within him in and through his art. Dramatic art 
for him was not so much a delightful play as an inex- 
orable duty. Work which may seem wholly detached 
from his own personality, wholly imaginative and 
objective, was in fact intensely personal ; not indeed 
in the dramatic action, the sequence of incidents, but 
in the view of life which gave a meaning and a unity 
to the incidents. The whole man, as he was for the 
time being, pressed into his work ; but, while certain 
general characteristics run through all that he wrote, 
and constitute the Ibsen cachet^ it happened not 
seldom with him, as it happened with Goethe, that 
the view of life embodied in this play or in that was 
one which Ibsen desired to master, to place outside 
himself, to escape from and leave behind him in his 
advance. Lessons of warning for the dramatic critic 
who would discover the mind of a dramatist through 
his art may be read in Ibsen’s correspondence. Thus 
while into the character of Brand he transposed 
certain things which he found in himself — things 
which he regarded as the best part of himself, dis- 
covered only in his highest moments — the poem Brand 
was partly written, as he declares to Laura Kieler, 
who attempted a continuation of the poem, because 
it became a necessity with him to free himself from 
something that his inner man had done with, by 
giving it a poetic form. A canon of criticism 
founded upon such a confession, or upon similar con- 
fessions made by Goethe, would play havoc with 
many of the crude attempts to infer the mind and 
moods of Shakespeare from his dramatic composi- 
tions, Precisely because he wrote Hamlet Shake- 
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speare may have been delivered from the Hamlet 
mood and the Hamlet view of life, and may have lost 
interest in them for ever. Nothing can be created, 
in the true sense of that word, according to Ibsen, 
except it takes into itself some life-experience ; but 
we see most clearly, he adds, at a distance ; we 
must get away from what we desire to judge ; one 
describes summer best on a winter day.” Soon after 
his own happy marriage in 1858 Ibsen was engaged 
upon his Comedy of Love, which, however, was not 
completed until four years later. Shall we say that 
his mockery of love-betrothals and love-marriages — 
or what are called so — ^and his pronouncement in the 
play in favour of a marriage of prudence and worldly 
wisdom expresses the whole of his mind at this time ? 
Or may it not have been that his deeper sense of the 
worth of a true marriage of love urged him to take 
his revenge upon a state of society in which, with its 
haif-heartedness and its feeble sentimentalities, the 
ideal marriage, as it seemed to him, had become 
almost impossible ? Falk and Svanhild, with the 
terror before them of a Pastor Straamand and his 
Maren, a Styver and Miss Skjasre, a Lind and Anna, 
are incapable of trusting their own hearts, and with- 
out such a confident venture of faith it is better that 
Svanhild should be the sensible bride of a kind and 
sensible Guldstad. A lower view of marriage is set 
forth and justified perhaps for the precise reason 
that Ibsen had come to value the true romance 
above the pseudo-romance of a sentimental con- 
vention. 


With much of the strenuousness, if not the sever- 
ity, of the Northern temper, Ibsen was yet a lover of 
brightness and joy. The southern sunshine and the 


colour of the south gave him a sense of happy expan- 
sion. But where could he find the joy of life in his 
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earlier year* ? Hardly anywhere except in Ms own 
conacionsness of strength ; and sometimes he lost 
heart and courage. He was poor and he was proud. 
He ponnded drugs at Grimstad to earn a scanty 
living, stung his enemies and even his friends with 
epigram or lampoon, fashioned his youthful verses 
in stolen hours, and meditated in his Catiline on the 
discrepancy between our desires and our power of 
giving them their satisfaction. He repelled others 
and was in turn repelled. He retreated into himself 
and there he heard the “ call,’’ about which his poems 
in dramatic fashion tell us much. And his ambition, 
his egoism leaped up and responded to the call. 
There are men whom an unfavourable environment 
crushes and destroys. But Ibsen was not one of these. 
He grew stronger through opposition, and the surface 
of his mind, like the face of a sea-captain, hardened in 
the rough weather. Through resistance he came to 
understand Ms own powers, he came to attain self- 
definition. 

Harder to bear than any direct opposition were 
the narrowness, the pettiness, the death-in-life of the 
society in which, like a seven-sealed mystery,” he 
moved. Storm for him was always inspiriting, but 
fog was stifling. The Vikings of elder days had been 
transformed into a grocer, an innkeeper, a barber, 
and he himself was pounding his drugs in an apothe- 
cary’s shop. The common excitement which now 
and again may have stirred his eight hundred fellow- 
townsfolk was like the flurry in a very small ant-hilL 
They pried, and gossiped and slandered ; they 
found their law in the artificial proprieties ; they 
sentimentalised and had their ineffectual pseudo- 
passions. Religion was the mummy of ancient 
faith, eviscerated and swathed; the pastor was only 
a spiritual beadle. The State was represented by 
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an official or two, who earned a ^zhij by wearing the 
approved blinkers and pulling the old cart through 
the old rut. If liberalism existed, it spent its enthusi- 
asm in vacuouswords andhigh-soundmg phrases. The 
best persons were no more than fragments of a whole 
man, who held together the fragments by some illogical 
compromise, and perhaps named this compromise 
“ morality.’’ Ibsen, the Norwegian poet, was never 
quite at home in the land of his birth. Long after- 
wards, when he had sunned himself among Italian vines 
and felt the stupendous life of Rome — ^life over which 
in those days there seemed to rest an indescribable 
peace — the hetmweh that drew him back to Norway 
was not a desire to revive the sentiment of his early life, 
but his deep, unconquerable passion for the sea. Yet 
he tells his friend Bjornson that when he sailed up the 
fjord he felt a weight settling down on his breast, a 
feeling of actual physical oppression : “ And this 
feeling,” he goes on, “ lasted all the time I was at 
home ; I was not myself ” — not his own man, as we 
say — “ under the gaze of all those cold, uncompre- 
hending Norwegian eyes at the windows and in the 
streets.” And in 1897 he writes to Brandes from 
Christiania : “ Here all the sounds are closed in every 
acceptation of the word — and all the channels of in- 
telligence are blocked. Oh, dear Brandes, it is not 
without consequence that a man lives for twenty- 
seven years in the wider, emancipated and emanci- 
pating spiritual conditions of the great world. Up 
here, by the fjords, is my native land. But — but— 
but ! Where am I to find my home-land? ” 

It was natural that Ibsen should sigh for a re- 
volution, or rather — since sighing was not his mode 
— ^that he should work towards it. But in the pro- 
gramme of political liberahsm he took little interest. 
A people might— like that of Norway — be free, yet 
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be no more than a congeries of i#«free persons. 

Dear friend,” he cried to Brandes in 1872, the 
Liberals are freedom’s worst enemies. Freedom of 
thought and spirit thrive best under absolutism ; 
this was shown in France, afterwards in Germany, 
and now we see it in Russia.” While Bjomson, Hke a 
good member of the Liberal Party, said, “The 
majority is always right,” Ibsen, an admirer, as was 
Edmund Burke, of the natural aristocracy, was ready 
to maintain that right is always with the minority. 
Dr. Stockmann, of the Baths, is in a minority of one ; 
not only does officialdom hunt him down ; the “ com- 
pact majority ” of middle-class citizens and the public 
Press turn against him ; yet Stockmann — somewhat 
muddle-headed hero as he is — has the whole right and 
the whole truth upon his side. The rhetoric of a 
Stensgaard can always gather a party of so-called 
progress around him, yet Stensgaard, eloquent for 
freedom, has no conception of that wherein true 
freedom lies. The Mayor in Brand is busily 
employed in ameliorating the lot of his fellow-men 
by the prescribed methods of social “ progress,” only 
he has not yet conceived what a man and the life of a 
man truly mean. “ Liberty,” wrote Ibsen in 1882, 
“ is the first and highest condition for me. At home 
they do not trouble much about liberty, but only 
about liberties — a few more or a few less, according 
to the standpoint of their party. I feel, too, most 
painfully affected by the crudity, the plebeian,element 
in all our public discussions. The very praiseworthy 
attempt to make of our people a democratic commun- 
ity has inadvertently gone a good way towards making 
us a plebeian community.” As for the peasantry, 
Ibsen found them in every country very much alive 
to their own interests ; in no country did he find 
them liberal-minded or self-sacrificing, 
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Hie revolution for which he hoped not a re- 
volution of government. He desired, indeed, as 
immediate measures — ^so he writes to Bjornson in 
1884 — a very wide extension of the suffrage, the 
statutory improvement of the position of women, 
and the emancipation of national education from ail 
hinds of medisevalism ; but these were valuable, he 
thought, only as means to an end. Governments, 
States, religions will pass away, but men will remain. 
As for the State, Ibsen regarded it sometimes with 
almost the hostility of an anarchist. He pointed to 
the Jewish people — the nobility of the human 
race ’’ — as a nation without a State, possessing an 
intense national consciousness and great individual 
freedom, but no organised government. Perhaps he 
overlooked the fact that the national consciousness 
is based upon the common faith and common obser- 
vances of a unique and highly-organised religion. 
Ibsen’s starting-point and his goal was the individual 
man or woman. The struggle for liberty which 
interested him was not the effort to obtain political 
“ rights,” but the constant, living assimilation by 
each individual of the idea of freedom. When 


December, 1870, came, he rejoiced that “ the old, 
illusory France ” had collapsed. “ Up till now,” he 
wrote, “ we have been living on nothing but the 
crumbs from the revolution table of last century, a 
food out of which all nutriment has long been 
chewed,. The old terms require to have a new 
meaning infused into them. Liberty, equality and 
fraternity are no longer the things they were in 
the days of the late-lamented guillotine. This 
is what the politicians will not understand; and 
therefore I hate them. They want only their own 


special revolutions in externals, in politics, etc. But 
all this is mere trifling. What is all-important is 
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the revolution in the spirit of man.” Like Maximus 
in Emperor and Galilean, Ibsen dreamed of the third 
empire. 

The third empire will come when man ceases 
to be a fragment of himself, and attains, in com- 
plete self-realisation, the fulness of the stature of 
the perfect man. Julian, Emperor and apostate, 
as Ibsen conceives him, is a divided nature, living 
in a time of moral division. As a youth he has 
heard the terrible, unconditional, inexorable com- 
mands of the spirit, declared through the religion 
of Christ ; but they have always been without and 
not within his heart ; at every turn the merciless 
god-man has met him, stark and stern, with some 
uncompromising “ Thou shalt ” or Thou shait 
not,” which never became the mandate of his own 
will. And the old pagan passion for the beauty and 
the joy of terrene life is in Julian’s blood. He is 
pedant enough to seek for spiritual unity through 
the schools of philosophy, and man enough to find 
the shadows of truth exhibited in the schools vain 
and impotent. Christianity, as he sees it in Con- 
stantinople, is not a faith but an #»faith — made up 
of greeds, ambition, treachery, distrust, worldly 
compromises, external shows of religion. “ Do pou 
not feel disgust and nausea,” he cries to Basileus, 
“ as on board ship in a windless swell, heaving to 
and fro between life, and written revelation, and 
heathen wisdom and beauty.? There must come 
a new revelation. Or a revelation of solnething 
new.” He can dream of the rapture of a martyr’s 
death— but martyrdom for what? All that he had 
learnt in Athens can be summed up in one despairing 
word— “ The old beauty is no longer beautiful, and 
the new truth is no longer true,” But the need 
of action compels him, if not to make a choice in 
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the full sense of that word, at least to take a side. 
The shouts of the soldiery at Vienna are ready to 
hail him as Emperor. On the one hand are life and 
the hope of a rehabilitation of beauty, the wisdom 
of Greece, the recovery of joy. On the other hand 
are the Nazarene, the cross, the remorseless demands 
of the spirit, and all for sake of what the Christi- 
anity of his time had proved to be a lie. The 
instinct of the blood decides for Julian that he 
shall be the apostate. Life is at least better than 
a lie. 

There follows in Ibsen’s second drama the record 
of Julian’s failure, his illusions, his partial disillusion- 
ing, and the darkening of the light within him. The 
patron of free speculation is transformed into a 
persecutor. The philosopher grows greedy of the 
adulation of courtiers- He is led on before the close 
to the madness of self-divinisation. He will restore 
joy and beauty to the world ; with the panther-skin 
upon his shoulders and the vine-wreath on his head 
he plays the part of Dionysus amid a troop of 
mummers and harlots, and he himself loathes this 
mockery of beauty and of joy. He will reform the 
world — ^for he has still the pride of pedantry — with a 
treatise. He takes his guidance in action from 
ambiguous oracles and the omens of priests. He 
dies with a dream of a triumphal entry into Babylon 
and a vision of beautiful garlanded youths and 
dancing maidens. Yet all the while Julian knowa 
that he cannot revive what is long withered, and he 
is aware of some great power without him and above 
him which is using him for its own ends. The world- 
spirit, in truth, has made Julian its instrument. 
The old era of the flesh had passed away. The new 
era of the spirit had come. And to quicken it to 
true life, the spirit, incarnated in the religion of 
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Christ, needed the discipline of trial and suffering 
and martyrdom which Julian had devised for its 
destruction. “ Christ, Christ,’^ exclaims Basileus, 
how could Thy people fail to see Thy manifest 
design? The Emperor Julian was a rod of chastise- 
ment — ^ttot unto death, but unto resurrection.” 
And so the Galilean has conquered. 

The Galilean, however, according to the mystic 
Maximus, through whom evidently Ibsen expresses 
his own thought, is not to rule for ever. From the 
empire of the flesh, through the empire of the spirit, 
the world must advance to the third empire, which 
does not destroy but rather includes both its pre- 
decessors. Both the Emperor and the Galilean — 
such is the prophecy of Maximus — must succumb ; 
at what time he cannot tell ; it will be on the day 
when the right man appears, who shall swallow up 
both Emperor and Galilean. The fulness of the 
perfect man must succeed the unconscious joy of 
childhood and the unqualified ideality of youth, 
and resume them both in itself. “ You have tried,” 
says Maximus, addressing Julian, “ to make the 
youth a child again. The empire of the flesh is 
swallowed up in the empire of the spirit- But the 
empire of the spirit is not final any more than the 
youth is. You have tried to hinder the growth of 
the youth — to hinder him from becoming a man. 
Oh, fool, who have drawn your sword against that 
which is to be — against the third empire in which 
the twin-natured shall reign! ” 

For a time, at least, Ibsen regarded Emfetor 
and Galilean as his chief work. That positive 
theory of life, which the critic had long demanded 
from him, might here, he believed, be found ; “ the 
play,” he wrote to Brandes, *‘will be a kind of 
banner.” Part his own spiritual life went 
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into this dramatic history; he laboured at the 
Herculean task ” of reviving a past age -with a 
fierce dihgence; while, at the same time, he held 
that the subject had “ a much more intimate con- 
nection with the movements of our own time than 
might at first be imagined the establishment of 
such a connection — so he tells Mr. Gosse — ^he re- 
garded as “ imperative in any modern poetical treat- 
ment of such a remote subject, if it is to arouse 
interest at all.” The great drama of the Franco- 
German war delivered Ibsen from his narrow 
Scandinavian nationalism, and gave him that wider 
conception of the march of events which he needed 
in dealing with historical matter of colossal dimen- 
sions. 

With a clear perception of the leading ideas set 
forth in Emperor and Galilean^ a reader of the 
earlier Brand can without difficulty assign to 
this poem its due position in the series of Ibsen’s 
works. Brand is the hero of the second empire — 
the empire of the spirit. Ibsen had escaped from 
Christiania to Rome — ^the centre of the life of the 
world, yet for an artist brooded over by a great 
peace — ^and because Norway was distant, he seemed 
to see it all the more clearly, with its many infirmities 
and its conceivable heroisms. He could not but 
contrast the spirit of generous self-sacrifice which 
had resulted in the unification of Italy with the half- 
heartedhess or downright selfishness of his own 
country during the Danish-German war. How 
often we hear good people in Norway,” he wrote to 
Magdalene Thoresen, “ talk with the heartiest self- 
satisfaction about Norwegian discretion, which is 
really nothing more than a lukewarmness of blood 
that makes the respectable souls incapable of com- 
mitting a grand piece of folly.” 'As Ibsen conceived 
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it, a grand piece of foll^ might be the test and the 
demonstration of a valiant soul ; and such it is with 
the hero of that poem, to accomplish which he had 
laid aside the unfinished Emperor and Galilean, 
He was indescribably happy while he worked upon 
Brand. I felt/^ he says, ‘‘ the exaltation of a 
Crusader, and I don^t know anything I should have 
lacked courage to face.’’ He wanted to deliver the 
Brand within himself — ^that which was best in him-- 
from the narrowness and the severity of the empire 
of the spirit, and the poem was a receptacle for what 
he desired to expel from his inner consciousness. 
On his desk, as he wrote, was a glass with a scorpion 
in it : From time to time the little animal was iU. 
Then I used to give it a piece of soft fruit, upon 
which it fell furiously and emptied its poison into 
it — after which it was well again.” The poet is 
surely thinking of himself when he describes this 
curative process of his little brother, the scorpion. 

Brand is the hero of the empire of the spirit. 
As Julian was double-minded, with a life which 
essayed a vain return from the spirit to the flesh, so 
Brand is necessarily single-minded, a free servant 
of his stern, inexorable God, who is no grey-beard 
that may be haggled with, no dotard or dreamer, 
but young as Hercules, and terrible as he who stood 
on Mount Horeb when Moses heard the call from 
the burning bush. That Brand is a priest only 
deflects but does not alter the idea of the poem. 
*rhat idea, as Ibsen says in one of his letters, might 
have been set forth, though with different circum- 
stance, if Brand had been an artist, a statesman, or a 
man of science. He is not a fanatic, unless to be a 
strict logician under the empire of the spirit is to 
be a fanatic ; granted his premises, all his action, if 
he be a man of single mind, necessarily follows. 
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Puritanism was named by Carlyle the list of the 
heroisms. Brand is a puritan and an idealist, but 

Ibsen dreams of a higher and saner heroism than 
that of Brand — the heroism of “ the third empire/’ 
when the right man shall have come and swallowed 
np both Emperor and Galilean. To be a whole man, 
however, even under the rule of an incomplete con- 
ception of manhood, is a greater thing than to 
be a half man, and a whole man Brand is, according 
to his idea, which is an idea incomplete in itself, but 
on the way to a higher and truer idea. “ How can 
I Will the impossible? ” asb Julian of the mystic 
Maximus, and Maximus replies by the question, 
“ Is it worth while to will what is possible? ” What 
Julian could not do is achieved by Brand — he wills 
the impossible, as every uncompromising idealist 
must, and he perishes in the act. 

The absolute tendency in Brand’s logic is 
stimulated and reinforced by the incoherence and 
inconsequence of the society in which he lives and 
moves. With the folk around him it is a little of 


this and a little of that — things out of which no con- 
sistency can be made — and therefore with him it 
must be “ All or nothing,” pushed even to the 
extreme issue. He is a man among fragments of 
men. Apart from Ibsen’s satirical indictment of 
Norwegian society, such a condition of moral faint- 
heartedness and spiritual lethargy was needed to 
enhance by contrast the uncompromising valiancy 
of the hero and his fidelity to an idea. The Mayor, 
representative of the secular power, is only a petty 
wheel of the state machinery ; his honest efforts in 
the ways of use and wont relieve the public con- 
science from all that might spur men to originality 
and individual effort. The Dean, representative 
of the spiritual power, is also no more than a state 
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official, a moral drill-sergeant, a corporal who leads 
Ms troop at the regulation pace to church on one 
day of the week ; as to the other days, they are not 
his affair, for faith and life must be kept discreetly 
apart. Neither mayor nor dean is an independent 
will, or an intelligence, or a soul ; neither of them 
has a human personality in the true sense of that 
word. 

Brand is at least an individual will, and therefore 
a man. Even in attempting to efface self, and to 
make his spirit a clean tablet on which God may 
write, he is in truth realising and affirming himself. 
And yet Brand’s idea— -that proper to the empire 
of the spirit — is a tyrannous idea, which starves his 
intelligence, chills Ms human affections, and conducts 
him to the icy and sterile region where he must 
perish. Something of human love he learns through 
Agnes and his boy, and, after he has lost Agnes, he 
feels in a pathetic way that without the wisdom of 
human love he must needs strive in vain. But the 
tyranny of the idea requires the martyrdom of aU 
natural affections. He dreams of a church of 
humanity, and at least the virtue is in him of aspira- 
tion and desire. But the only church which he 
can attain is Svartetind, the “ ice-church,” where 
the distracted girl Gerd is the only votary. The 
avalanche thunders down, and the judgment — a 
judgment including mercy — on all Brand’s en- 
deavour is heard in the Voice which proclaims ‘‘ He 
is a God of Love.” 

It was a daring experiment of Ibsen to present 
in a companion poem to Brandy as the cMef 
person of the poem, an individual whose distinguish- 
ing characteristic is that he has no individuality. 
Peer Gynt is not like Julian a divided nature ; he is 
not, like Brand, single and indivisible ; like the women 



of Pope’s satire, Peer Gynt has “ no character 
all.” Will, intellect, love are needed, one or a 
to constitute true personality. Peer has none 
these; he is simply a bundle of appetites, desin 
shadows of ideas thrown upon him from withoi 
and fantasies which for him almost, but not quil 
succeed in becoming facts. In his strange expe 
ment Ibsen was singularly successful. Throuj 
all the Norwegian scenes Peer is a delightful perso 
worth a wilderness of heroic King Hakons or resoln 
Dr. Stockmanns. The cosmopolitan Peer of Moroc 
and elsewhere loses much of his attractivene 
Nowhere else is Ibsen so genial as in Peer Gyi 
yet the faith that is in him compels him to be al 
stern. If Brand is a Norwegian Don Quixote, Pe 
is a charming, irresponsible Autolycus of the fe 
and fjords. Ibsen himself, being, despite his geni 
for fantasy, a desperately earnest person, gh 
warrant for heavy moralisings over his hero, if an 
one is prone to indulge them ; but the Norwegi 
Peer, if not his prosperous second self, full-blown 
Yankee methods of business, leaps too lightly o’v 
the laws of morality, to be captured and indict 
solemnly before an ethical tribunal. He compai 
himself happily to an onion, from which layer afl 
layer may be peeled, which indeed is nothing b 
swathings with neither core nor kernel at the cent 
But this in itself is a distinction and gives your oni' 
its chara^cter — this, and a certain savour by whic 
with our eyes shut, we can recognise and name t 
bulb. And Peer has an atmosphere and aroma mu 
more agreeable than that of an onion. “Tell i 
now,” asked Peer’s creator of his friend Bjornsc 
“ is not Peer Gynt a personality, complete ai 
individual? ” That he assuredly is. Like N 
Kipling’s Tomlinson of Berkeley Square, Peer m 
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be rejected by the guardian of heaven’s gate and the 
devE may refuse to waste good coal on such a phan- 
tasmal spirit. It can be proved from the text of the 
poem that Peer has no good ground for a stay of 
judgment when the Button-moulder demands his 
soul for the melting-ladle, unless it be that his true 
self has all the while existed in Solveig’s heart. Peer 
has never put forth a substantial piece of virtue; 
he has never sinned a whole sin ; he is neither true 
man nor true troll. Off with him, therefore, to 
the melting-pot 1 And yet Solveig here seems 
somewhat of an impertinence: we cannot exactly 
construe the metaphor of Peer’s personality made 
substantial by Solveig’s love. There is surely some 
Limbo of Vanities on the other side of the moon 
where Peer, in his own right, may be immortal and 
may still recount his incomparable feats of the 
Gendin-Edge. Or shall we say that the Limbo 
of Vanities is that of literature in which Ibsen has 
placed Peer, and where he has in truth obtained 
immortality? 

Intellect seizing and holding a truth, love ex- 
pounding the significance and the relations of that 
truth, will satisfied with nothing less than incarnating 
the truth in a deed — these, as Ibsen conceives it, 
constitute a complete human personality. For 
such a complete man or woman the whole of morality 
is comprised in the words, “ Man, be thyself.” 
The law for such a one is that of self-reali^tion ; he 
acts with his entire nature fused into unity, by 
virtue of what Ibsen names a “ free necessity ” ; 
the compulsion is no external constraint ; it is within 
the man, and therefore he is absolutely free. Hence 
the problems of the complete or the incomplete 
human being, the single or the divided nature, are 
profoundly int^esting to Ibsen; and hence, too, 
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the problems of the life founded upon the rock of 
truth and the lives built upon the sands of illusion, 
the illusions of ignoble self-interest, which leaves 
out of consideration all that really constitutes ‘‘ self,’* 
the illusions of conventional morality, social re- 
sponsibility, mere use and wont, and that kind of 
pseudo-religion which is only a form of postponed 
self-interest. The life erected upon a lie and the 
life established upon the truth are themes which 
he is drawn again and again to contemplate and, in 
dramatic fashion, to discuss with the most searching 
and eager insistence. He bores and mines under- 
neath the surface of life into passions and motives, 
where the light is faint or where thick darkness 
dwells, in the hope that he may strike upon the 
ultimate, incontrovertible fact. The crisis in his 
plays often corresponds to what in another order of 
ideas and experience would be named religious 
conversion. But conversion in Ibsen’s plays means 
simply being brought face to face with a truth of life 
and “ realising ” its power and virtue in some act 
which gives a death-blow to the lie. Sometimes the 
unwrapping of the swathe-bands of self-deception 
is a long and laborious process; sometimes this is 
effected swiftly in an hour or in a moment. Then 
for the first time genuine “ self-realisation ” becomes 
possible ; intelligence, love and will coalesce in some 
act of free necessity.” It must be remembered, 
however, ^that while these three are the elements 
from which character is formed, there may exist in 
a human being certain deep, uncontrollable forces, 
emerging into consciousness from some subconscious 
region. A man or woman possessing, or rather 
possessed by, these would have been termed by 
Goethe “ daemonic the phrase of Ibsen is that 
there is a little, or perhaps much, in^-him of the troU. 
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Hie troll element is a source of danger ; its action 
is incalculable and irresponsible, except as other 
elements of character may arrest or control its pro- 
gress. But if it is a source of danger, it is also a 
source of power. Had King Skule even a little of 
the troll within him, the history of Norway might 
have been other than it was. 

For setting forth his ideas, for the conduct of 
the action of his plays, and for the exposition of his 
dramatis fersoncs^ Ibsen forged a remarkable instru- 
ment in his prose dialogue. He has taken with 
singular fidelity the mould of actual, living converse 
between two minds at play upon, and into, and 
through each other, in which the thought or feeling 
evolved belongs to neither alone, and is not so much 
communicated from mind to mind as produced by 
the swift interaction of the pair. The shuttle plies 
incessantly to and fro, and the pattern of the web 
grows before our eyes. Question, reply, suggestion, 
development, pause, anticipation, hesitancy — these, 
and all else of which conversation is made up, are 
most ingeniously reproduced. The conventions of 
the stage are ignored; there are no asides and no 
soliloquies. And yet in striving to be real Ibsen 
has missed a part of reality. The dialogue, in its 
manner, seems like the type or the abstract of a 
hundred conversations to which we have listened, 
or in which we have borne a part. But although 
the matter varies with this person of the drama and 
with that, the manner lacks variety and indiHduality, 
a lack which is not really disguised by the recurrence 
of some catchword or phrase on the lips of this or 
the other speaker. Ibsen, aiming at reality, in truth 
narrowed the range of dramatic dialogue. His 
speakers are never rhetorical, except when they are 
born rhetoricians, like Stensgaard, or born senti- 
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mentalists like Hialmar Ekdal ; wken passion grows 
tense, the speech is ordinarily most concentrated 
and simple. The dialogue seldom errs by excess 
of brilliancy, seldom glitters with epigram or flashes 
with paradox. But in reality we are all at times 
rhetoricians, and often poor ones, when we would 
express a passion that only half possesses us ; we are 
ill-trained actors — the best of us — faultily rendering 
an emotion that may be genuine, and Ibsen has 
missed this fact. And even your dullard will on 
occasion make his brilliant rapier-thrust of speech; 
while your epigram-maker may stumble on occasions 
into a simple and natural utterance. The range 
of varying levels of dramatic dialogue in Shakespeare 
is incomparably wider than it is in Ibsen ; there is in 
Shakespeare incomparably more variety and in- 
dividuality in the modes of speech. His verse is 
often nearer to the required realism of the stage — 
which is never literal reality — than is Ibsen’s prose. 

In passing from the dramas which deal with 
historical and romantic matter — Lady Inger, 
The Vikings and The Pretenders — to the plays 
of modern life, Ibsen gradually came to con- 
nect and to define his leading ideas. In Lady Inger 
of Oestraat he presents rather a conflict of motives — 
maternal passion at war with the passion of patriot- 
ism — than a divided nature essentially at odds with 
itself. It is the circumstances of her life and her 
time which bring division into Fru Inger’s spirit and 
produce the tragedy. The idea of the havoc 
wrought for two lives by even a generous suppression 
of the truth is a leading motive in The Vikings^ 
but Ibsen’s chief joy in writing that noble play must 
have been in the mere presentation of the Vallyrie 
woman, Hjordis, possessed by a single consuming 
desire which glorifies and which destroys her. For 
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fhe Pteietders we miglit find a motto in tke 
words faith, and unfaith, can ne’er be equal powers/^ 
King Hakon, the whole man, called God and the 
people to his throne, confident in his call, possessed 
of a great and generous thought — the unity of the 
nation— single in will and resolute in act, is set oyer 
against the divided man, God’s step-child on earth, 
Earl Skule, who questions his own claim, who doubts 
even to the point of doubting his doubt, who has no 
great thought of his own, but would filch that of his 
rival, whose good and evil instincts trammel and trip 
each the other, whose faltering ambition needs the 
support of that faith given by another which he can- 
not find in himself, yet who dies at the last in the 
joy of an expiation and an atonement. 

King Hakon, whole and at one with himself, is 
the man of good fortune — “ he whom the cravings 
of his time seize like a passion, begetting thoughts 
he himself cannot fathom, and pointing to paths 
which lead he knows not whither, but which he 
follows and must follow until he hears the people 
shout for joy.” He puts his total self into every act, 
impelled by the free necessity of his complete man- 
hood. This idea of “ free necessity ” receives its 
most luminous illustration in the aimuement of a 
much later drama, The Lady from the Sea, In 
matrimonial advertisements the candidate wife — as 
if woman were naturally a creature of the wild — 
commonly announces that she is “ thoroughly 
domesticated.” This merit certainly could not have 
been claimed for herself by the second Mrs Wangel. 
She pines for the unattainable freedom of which the 
sea is the symbol ; it affrights her, but it allures her 
even more than it affrights ; and the stranger from 
the sea is to Ellida the promise of this freedom. 
Such a deep, instinctive longing for freedom cannot 
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be overmastered by external restraint;" it can be 
met and controlled only by a higher freedom. The 
physician has at all times been the victim of raillery 
with writers of comedy ; bnt the physicians of Ibsen’s 
plays, with scarcely an exception, are either wise or 
shrewd, or, in their own fashion, heroic. Dr. 
Wangel, having diagnosed the case, discovers the 
nature of his wife’s strange malady ; by a supreme 
act of self-surrendering love, which is also an act of 
the finest discretion, he releases EUida from every 
restraint ; she is absolutely free to make her choice 
between the sea and her home, between the stranger 
and himself. What is best and highest in EUida is 
awakened by the sudden recognition of her husband’s 
love, by the remembrance of an affectionate word of 
her stepdaughter, Boletta, and by a new sense of 
responsibility. Her whole nature — brain and heart, 
conscience and will — is instantly fused into unity, 
and on the moment declares itself in an act of free 
and final election, which delivers her from the sick 
yearning for the lower kind of freedom that had 
made her home a prisoner’s cage. By no preaching 
of moralities, by no fear of social disrepute, by no 
bonds of legal right or ecclesiastical control, the Lady 
from the oea is converted, reclaimed, and, in the 
matrimonial formula, “ thoroughly domesticated.” 
EUida has never been a shrew who needed taming ; 
her ailment, however, was harder to deal with than 
Kate’s ; and by a different and a more courageous 
treatment the good Dr. Wangel has been as suc- 
cessful as was Petruchio. Elhda desires freedom, 
but she also desires love and the work which issues 


from love. A lighter nature desiring freedom alone 
might have followed the mysterious stranger. So 
Maia, in Whefi We Dead Jwake?i, who neither 
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villa, is bd^miled hy the lower freedom, even when 
the promise of it is made hy a vigorous brute who 
hunts alike bears and women, and her triumphant 
song is heard at the moment when her sculptor and 
his spiritual bride are conveniently disposed of by 
a benevolent avalanche. 

Ibsen advanced to his modern social plays 
through a comedy which was also a satirical study 
of political parties in Norway, The League of 
Touth, While engaged upon its composition 
he called it a “ peaceable ’’ play, but the hisses, the 
cat-calls, and the applause in the theatre, when it 
was first represented at Christiania, must have un- 
deceived him. It placed for a lime Ibsen and his 
friend Bjdrnson in hostile camps. The unmasking 
of an adventurer, half-deceiver, half self-deceived, 
is a not infrequent theme of comedy. What is 
proper to Ibsen in the character of his political 
adventurer is the conception of moral disintegration 
— soul, disposition, will, talents, all pulling in 
different ways” — the jarring elements being yet 
bound together by a fierce and ruthless egoism. 
Stensgaard is himself intoxicated by the enthusiasm 
of his liberal sentiments and his effusive rhetoric; 
and behind the goodly show lurks a sordid soul, as 
small and hard as it is mean, which waits till the fifth 
act to be stripped naked and exposed to the general 
view. 

Such is the pseudo-democratic leader and the 
pretended reformer of established society. But the 
representatives of constituted authority may be just 
as pretentious and just as hollow. In the title of his 
play, The Pillars of Society^ Ibsen concentrates an in- 
dignant irony. It tells the story of a life that has been 
erected upon a lie, a structure specious but desper- 
ately insecure, and# it exhibits the social environment, 
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with its vulgar pietisms and conventional imLorals and 
manners, which gives opportunity to the architect 
of such a structure. Consul Bernick, the virtuous 
husband, has had his disgraceful adventure with 
an actress, and has transferred the shame which 
should be his to an innocent man; he has sacrificed 
the honest passion of his youth for a mercenary 
marriage ; he has saved the credit of the house of 
Bernick by a lie. Consul Bernick, the public- 
spirited citizen, has engineered his great railway 
project merely with a view to private greed ; and he, 
whose mission it is to be an example to his townsfolk, 
will send Indian Girl to sea with rotten timbers 
and sham repairs. By the side of this worthy pillar of 
Society stands another, Rector Rorlund, whose edify- 
ing readings and self-gratulatory moral comments in- 
struct the ladies who sacrifice themselves by plain- 
stitching on behalf of the Lapsed and Lost, and fill 
the intervals of reading and moral discourse with 
scandals, slanders and spites. “ Oh ! if I could only 
get far away! ” cries that child of Nature, Dina Dorf, 
“ I could get on well enough by myself, if only the 
people I lived amongst weren’t so — so — so proper 
and moral.” As her last possible service to the man 
whom she had loved, that flouter of the proprieties, 
Lona, would get firm ground under Bernick’s feet. 
But firm ground can be won only by a public con- 
fession of his iniquities and by righting the generous 
man whp had been his scapegoat. Such a confession 
is wrung from him by the agony of joy at the recovery 
of the lost son who — ^it seemed — ^had perished as the 
victim of the father’s crime. And with the attain- 
ment of firm ground a new life may begin. For 
many years,” exclaims Bernick’s wife, just before the 
curtain is rung down, “ I have believed that you 
had once been mine, and I had^ost you. Now I 
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know that* 70U never were mine ; but I shall win 
yon.” In fhe Pillars of Society there is nothing 
fine or subtle, Ibsen’s pleading for rectitude is 
written with a broad-nibbed pen. But stage-effect 
and stage-ethics are not always enhanced by subtlety. 
The same expression, “ Life erected upon a lie,” 
is the formula for both A DoWs House and 
Ghosts, But in these plays Ibsen turns from the 
life of Society to domestic life. In the words of Mrs. 
Bernick just quoted, and in a speech of Selma in 
The League of Touth the germ of A DolVs 
House may be discovered. The truth of married 
life can be found only when the woman is seen not 
as an adjunct or appendage, formed for the ease or 
pleasure of her husband, but as herself a complete 
individual, who has entered into an alliance of mutual 
help. The charming Nora is a sweet little song-bird, 
a little lark, a pretty squirrel — anything graceful and 
petted, but not a reasonable and responsible woman. 
She is an exquisite toy in her husband’s hands, and 
he would be to her a conscience and a will. He has 
found his doll-wife, who plays such delightful tricks, 
amusing, but loved her, in the true sense of the word, 
he has not. And she has never known him; she 
has been living with “ a strange man ” for eight 
years and borne him three children. Her whole 
married life has been a lie ; now suddenly the truth 
breaks in upon her ; and she must be alone in order 
to see things clearly and to think things out aright. 
Husband and children have no claim upon £er ; she 
must understand and in some measure realise herself 
before she can render any true service to others. 
Inquiries should be set on foot to ascertain whether 
a manuscript may not lurk in some house in Chris- 
tiania entitled Nora Helmer’s Reflections in Soli- 
tude it would be a document of singular interest, 
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and probably would conclude with the words, 
** To-morrow I return to Torvald; have been ex- 
actly a week away; shall insist on a free woman’s 
right to unlimited macaroons as test of his reform.” 
The last scene of the play, in which Nora quits her 
husband’s house, did not at first commend itself to 
Eleonora Duse, though in the end she accepted it 
The prompt instinct of a great actress is perhaps 
more to be trusted than her later judgment — or 
perhaps submission. To that scene Ibsen attached 
the highest importance ; for its sake, he declares, “ I 
may almost say the whole play was written.” Yet, 
hearing that it might suffer alteration on the German 
stage, he did what he calls an act of barbaric violence 
to his idea; an alternative scene was provided in 
which Nora is led by her husband to the door of the 
children’s bedroom, and there sinks down before the 
curtain falls. The uncompromising author had 
condescended to a compromise ; it was as if Brand 
had come to terms with the Dean. 

Whatever may have been Nora’s final decision, 
the unhappier Mrs. Alving pulled the heavy door 
behind her with loud reverberations. It was her 
error that she did not seek solitude, in which to 
study the wreck of her life and think things clear. 
The shadows projected on the present from our own 
or our parents’ past are not the only “ ghosts ”; 
dead ideas and lifeless old beliefs are ghosts as for- 
midable, which, like the great Boyg of Peer Gynt, 
conquer iDut do not fight. And for Mrs. Alvmg the 
ghost-leader is the prudently pious Pastor Manders. 
From that discreet counsellor she learns the duty 
of a wife to an erring husband; she takes up the 
burden of her sorrow and tries to hide its shame. 
Not to conceal any wrong-doing of her own, but 
through a false idea of duty and a false idea of honour, 
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she converts lier life into one long, elaborate and 
piteous fraud. The recoil from Pastor Manders^'s 
ghosts carries her to the opposite order of ideas, 
pushed perhaps — for she is a woman — to an extreme ; 
pet still she acts out her lie and will canonise Captain 
Alving’s saintly memory with her orphanage. At 
last a terrible necessity demands a full disclosure of 
the truth to her son ; but it has no healing efficacy 
for him or for her. The terrible ghosts of heredity 
take the place of the ghosts which she had exorcised, 
and she sinks the victim of the veritable Furies of 
an age of science. 

The public howled and the critics flung their 
heaviest stones at the author of Ghosts, The 
author faced round upon his pursuers and shook his 
fist at them in An Enemy of the People, The 
formula of the play is no longer “ a life erected on a 
lie,” but “ a life founded on the truth,” and Ibsen — 
only for dramatic purposes a less perspicacious Ibsen 
— ^is his own hero. It is not he who has made the 
water of the Baths poisonous and the whole place 
pestilential. He has only submitted the water to 
scientific tests, and announced the fact that it 
swarms with infusoria. True, the representatives 
of law and order, the Press, the middle-class liberal 
majority, the Householders’ Association, are all 
united against him; but what of that? The 
majority are always in the wrong ; the Liberals 
are the worst foes of free men,” and patty pro- 
grammes wring the necks of all young and vital 
truths.” Ibsen, as Dr. Stockmann, ends with his 
word of defiance — ‘‘ The strongest man upon earth 
is he who stands most alone.” Dr. Stockmann, of 
the Baths, is an Athanasius contra mundum ; a 
Galileo with his E pur si muove. And yet Ibsen 
does not deny tlfat the champion of truth must 
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suffer in tke cause ; beside other calamities patent 
to the doctor and his exceEent family, it is discovered 
that his foes have torn a hole in his black trousers. 
No critic of An Enemy of the People can spare 
his readers the sentence beginning with “ The 
strongest man upon earth ” as the heroic moral of 
the play ; but perhaps, for a full statement of the 
truth, it should be conjoined with another sentence ; 

One should never put on one’s best trousers to go 
out to battle for freedom and truth.” 

Ibsen’s biographer, Henrik Jaeger, represents 
The Wild Duck as the outcome of a mood of 
despondency, and almost of pessimism, following 
upon the excitement of self-defence which produced 
An Enemy of the People. This surely is a mis- 
conception. Having shaken his fist at the hostile 
crowd, Ibsen parleys with them. He begs to inform 
them that everything they have alleged against him 
and his doctrine is better known to himself than to 
them. They have cried aloud that his teaching is 
dangerous, and he repeats the words — ^Yes, certainly 
it is dangerous. Every new and every true doctrine 
of life is an edged tool. Children and fools ought 
not to play with tools that may cut to the bone. 
And who will deny that a man’s worst foes may be 
found among his own disciples, when they happen 
to be fools ? “ Caricature, if you please, the principles 
which I have maintained,” cries Ibsen, and he pro- 
ceeds t(5 show in The Wild Duck that he takes 
no responsibility for the caricatures of his own pro- 
fessed followers, whose abuse of true principles he 
understands only too well. This is no outcome of 
despondency on his part ; it is a mode of bringing 
into action his second line of defence. We do well 
to present the claims of the ideal ; but “ when crazy 
people,” as the good, ignorant (^ina shrewdly says, 
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go about'presenting the claims of the what-do-you- 
calhit,” who can answer for the consequences? If 
a Gregers Werle elects himself to a “ mission,” we 
know what must follow. And who with a grain of 
common sense would try to put firm ground under 
the feet of a Hialmar Ekdal, when the man himself 
is so fashioned as to convert inevitably every truth 
presented to him into a lie? There is virtue in the 
humble common sense and practical energy of poor 
Gina. Dr. Relling, though his theory of life may 
be false, at least perceives the fact that Hialmar is 
compounded of self-indulgence, vanity and senti- 
mental folly. Mis. Sorby is not perhaps a perfect 
woman nobly planned, but she can conduct her 
affairs with some honesty and good judgment. Each 
of these is capable of handling a truth or the frag- 
ment of a truth to useful ends. But the edged tool 
of truth — even though it be an admirable instrument 
in itself — can only work mischief in the hands of a 
Gregers, and the highest of truths with a Hialmar 
can only fold him in some new delusion. Meanwhile 
the innocent may be the victim; little Hedvig lies 
dead ; and before long her death will supply her 
supposed father with a pretty theme for sentimental 
declamation. 

Life erected upon a lie, life established upon the 
truth, had occupied Ibsen long. In Rosmersholm 
there is a terrible concealment of truth followed by 
a terrible disclosure, but the problem of 4:he true 
life and the false is here complicated with the pro- 
blem of a divided nature. Rebecca West is in her 
intellect, as Kroll names her, an emancipated woman. 
She has read herself into a number of new ideas and 
opinions: ‘‘ You have got a sort of smattering of 
recent discoveries in various fields ” — so discourses 
the astute KroIl--ir-“ discoveries that appear to over- 
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tura certain principles that have hithertd been held 
impregnable and nnassailable.’’ But, he adds, and 
Rebecca cannot deny that he speaks with justice, 
“ all this has been only a matter of the intellect, 
Miss West — only knowledge. It has not passed 
into your blood.” She sees Rosmer bound in the 
trammels of the old faith, and languishing in his 
union with an ailing, hysteiical wife. She imagines 
him freed from the ghosts of beliefs that have had 
their day, freed from the servitude of a weary 
marriage, and advancing joyously by her side to 
struggle and victor}^ Her passion for Rosmer, her 
emancipated intellect, and something of the Viking 
spirit co-operate within her, and she resolves that 
he shall be hers. She wins him over to her new 
ideas, and while maintaining the appearance of being 
the unhappy Beata’s devoted friend and attendant, 
by a system of slow torture she drives Rosmer’s wife 
to the mill-race. A year of what seems pure and 
disinterested friendship follows, and during this 
year, under Rosmer’s influence, her heart in its 
gentler feelings, and her conscience, which had lagged 
behind her intellect, are awakened to activity. Rest 
descends on her soul, “ a stillness as of one of our 
northern bird-cliffs under the midnight sun.” The 
wild desire within her dies and self-denying love is 
born. She renounces joy, makes frank confession 
of her extinct Viking passion and her sin ; and since 
death is 1;he test which alone can restore his lost faith 
in her to Rosmer, she prepares to execute justice on 
herself. But now the pair are in truth united; 
they have become one in spirit; for Rosmer true 
life is gained in the moment when life is to be lost ; 
and thus in their death the spiritual husband and 
wife are not divided. The composition of forces 
resulting from emancipated idegs and the old 
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faitb in tEe blood has its tragic issue in the mill- 
race. 

The theme of Hedda Gahler can be expressed 
in a word ; it is neither the life founded on truth, nor 
the life erected on a lie ; it is the baseless life. The 
beautiful Hedda knows neither love nor duty, nor 
is she possessed even by a passionate egoism j she 
is capable of no real joy, no beneficent sorrow ; she 
simply alternates between prolonged boredom and 
brief excitements. She seems to arise out of nothing 
and to tend nowhither Had her luck been better 
than to be the wife of a rather stout, blond, spectacled, 
young aspirant professor, who is entirely happy when 
he can stuff his bag with transcripts concerning 
the domestic industries of Brabant during the Middle 
Ages, her existence would not have been essentially 
changed. She comes from the void, and into the 
void she goes. Her death was not an act of courage, 
whatever Judge Brack may say ; it was only the last 
note struck of her wild dance-music, and has at best 
an esthetic propriety. There is not substance 
enough in her even to go into the melting-ladle of 
Peer Gynt’s button-moulder ; she cannot be re-cast ; 
she is extinguished, and that is all. Judge Brack 
wiE find place in another triple alliance and perhaps 
be cock of another walk. George Tesman will 
assist Mrs. Elvsted in her pious labours, may throw 
from her inspiring mind a pallid illumination on 
the industries of Brabant, and will transcribe many 
more invaluable documents. The whole of Hedda’s 
story is summed up in the fact that she has pulled 
her dear friend Thea’s irritating hair and effectually 
scorched the curls. She has had her entrance and has 
had her exit. 

As Ibsen felt his hold grow stronger on his public, 
he became more*venturesome and experimental in 
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Ms art. He had earfy left romantic art behind him 
and had advanced to his own peculiar kind of realism ; 
now he would appropriate something from what 
has chosen to name itself symbolism. In Ibsen’s 
plays symbolism means that an act, while intelligible 
as an act, is also a metaphor, which gives the act a 
wider meaning, or that words tending to action have 
a secondary and fuller significance over and above 
their direct import. Some lives, says a speaker in 
Peer Gynt, are fiddles which can be patched and 
repaired, some are bells which, if cracked, cannot be 
mended. This is a metaphor. But if the action of 
the play showed us a man vainly endeavouring to 
mend a cracked bell, we should at once surmise the 
presence of a secondary and symbolic intention on the 
part of the writer. When such symbolism in any 
degree diverts the action of the play from what is 
real and natural, it becomes illegitimate ; the 
secondary meaning does not then lie in the action, 
but is forced upon it. It cannot be said that Ibsen 
always avoids this danger. Both the action and the 
dialogue of The Master-Builder^ which may serve 
as an example of his latest group of plays, are de- 
naturalised by the symbolic intentions. It is a 
drama in which thought-transference and hypnotic 
suggestion play a part. That excellent critic, Mr. 
William Archer, to whom, with his fellow-labourers, 
we are indebted for a translation of Ibsen’s works 
as spirited as it is faithful, was so far hypnotised by 
the writer’s genius as to maintain that we can give 
imaginative credence to both the action and the dia- 
logue of The Master-Builder, considered apart 
from their double meanings. His friend, Mr. 
Walkley, had been protected by some fine non-con- 
ducting medium from the hypnotic spell. Mr. 
Archer in his trance uttered ingenious words in de- 
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fence of the play, but to one who remained awake 
they were not quite convincing. 

The Masler-Bmlder^ more perhaps than any other 
work of Ibsen’s, swarms with ideas, and to catch at 
these ideas and bring them under their law is a fas- 
cinating exercise in gymnastics. The action has all 
the consequence and logic which a dream seems to 
have while we are still dreaming, and all the incon- 
sequence and absurdity which we perceive in our 
dream when we awake. The arrival of Hilda, the 
story of the church-tower, the three nurseries, the 
nine beautiful dolls, the climbing of ladders are the 
coinage of Queen Mab ; with the catastrophe we 
start, are open-eyed, and behold it was a dream. 
Haiverd Solness, the master-builder, has erected his 
fortunes on the ruin of the lives of others, and, among 
them, of his own wife. Yet with all his greed of 
ambition he possesses little of the true Viking-spirit, 
and his conscience is the reverse of ‘‘ robust.” It is, 
once again, the problem of the divided nature. A 
day comes when he decides that he will build no more 
churches for God ; he will build only homes wherein 
men may be happy. But his own home has been 
made unhappy by his fierce ambition and its conse- 
quences. He can no longer believe in happy homes. 
Wliat then remains for him to build ? Only castles 
in the air, for in these alone can human happiness re- 
side. And to such a pursuit of unattainable ideals the 
younger generation which he had feared, yet towards 
which he had yearned, now represented by a woman, 
who is to him like a sunrise, pricks him on. He will 
build with her— -his fairy princess — ^his beautiful 
castle in the air. But the test of his capacity for 
such an achievement is that he shall for once do the 
impossible — mount to the dizzy summit of his tower, 
and there hold commune with the Powers above. 
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He mounts, stands for an instant tiiumphant, totters, 
falls, and is dead. All this hangs together coherently 
enough as the shadowing-forth of an idea. As a 
sequence of real incidents in this real world of ours 
it does not rebuke that critic who called it a bewil- 
dering farrago of rubbish.” 

It would be entertaining to extract some drops 
of the quintessence of Ibsenism from other plays — 
Little Eyolf, John Gabriel Borkman, When We Dead 
Awaken. But the fate of the master-builder sug- 
gests the prudence of leaving a few rungs of the 
ladder unsealed. Happily a literary critic is not 
obliged to take as his word of order, “ All or nothing.” 
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HEINRICH HEINE 
A CENTENARY RETROSPECT 


I LOVE Napoleon Bonaparte beyond all limit,” 
wrote Heine, ‘‘np to tEe i8th Brumaire — ^when ke 
betrayed freedom.” On tkat day, wken tke legisla- 
ture was forcibly closed, Heine was not, as kis bio- 
grapkers commonly give us to understand, an unborn 
infant ; ke was a blue-eyed, ckestnut-kaired boy of 
nearly two years old. He came into tke kousekold of 
Diisseldorf, not in tke year of Napoleon’s betrayal 
of freedom,” but (i3tk December 1797) in tkat of 
tke treaty of Campo-Formio, wkick gave to France 
tke boundary of tke Rkine. His contemporary in 
babykood, born in tke far Soutk as Heine was in tke 
far Nortk, was afterwards an illustrious enlarger of 
tke Napoleonic legend, “ tke Goetke of Politics 
so Heine named kim — first President of tke later 
Republic, Adolpke Tkiers, wko faced tke spectre of 
Communism, wkick Heine, earlier than others, 
descried with alarm in the distance. When tke dead 
poet lay at last freed from torture on kis mattress- 
grave in February 1856, the finely-chiselled ^ask of 
marble, described by the friend of kis closing days, 
was tke face of a man whom a few more months 
would have carried into his sixtieth year. 

To be born with diverse souls is embarrassing, 
but it was Heine’s distinction. It signifies tkat life 
is to be no steadfast progress, directed by some guid- 
ing light, but a watering advance through a countless 
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series of attractions passing into repulsions, and of 
repulsions transformed into attractions. To belong 
to the past and to the future, to be romanticist and 
realist, to mingle Mephistopheles with Faust, to be 
an aristocrat and a revolutionary, to be of a tribe and 
of a nation, to be a patriot and cosmopolitan, to 
be a monotheist through the emotions, a polytheist 
through the imagination, a pantheist through the in- 
tellect, to see Jerusalem through the atmosphere of 
Hamburg, to sit at the feet of Moses and of Aristo- 
phanes, to reckon Brother Martin Luther and the 
Patriarch Voltaire among one’s ancestry — all this 
makes fidelity to one’s true self a difficult and intricate 
affair. What is each of us, asked Matthew Arnold, in 
his poem on “ Heine’s Grave,^’ but a single mood of 
the World-spirit in whom we exist ? One of these 
moods, bitter and strange, constituted Heine’s life ; 
a sardonic smile wandered for one short moment over 
the Spirit’s lips — “ that smile was Heine.” A grace- 
ful fantasy, but no true criticism ; it is Fleine’s 
special characteristic that he expressed a multiplicity 
of the moods of the World-spirit. His genius will 
not submit to be condensed into an epigram. 

There have been men whose character has had 
the integrity of a diamond, and whose talents have 
been as variously directed as the diamond’s facets. 
Others exhibit stratum superimposed on stratum, but 
we can pierce to some central granite. Or mood 
may melt into mood, and yet the total effect be har- 
monious, like that of an iridescent wave. Heine was 
not so fashioned, and to image his total being we 
labour after a metaphor in vain. With Heine unity 
^ did not underlie diversity, but, as far as it existed, 
rose out of diversity as a last result. No urchin crew 
of sprites and kobolds possessed him in his cradle, 
but when his parents named hiip Harry,” one is 
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surprised that the baby did not smile ironically and 
protest — My name is Legion, for we are many.^’ 
Shall we say that the deepest thing within him 
was tlie inheritance of race, which could be detected, 
one observer declared, in his gait, though not in his 
countenance ? When he loved a french grisette 
he advised a friend to read the Canticles of King 
Solomon, so to understand the new joy that had 
overtaken him. When the mattress-grave grew 
narrow, the faith of his fathers seemed to draw back 
the curtains of the heavens and reveal Jehovah. We 
think of young Rabbi Abraham of Bacharach, pure, 
pious, serious, and of the beautiful Sara for whom he 
served seven years, in Spain. We think of the en- 
chanted Prince changed to the unclean form of a 
dog, but as each Friday evening comes round enter- 
ing his royal father’s halls — tents of Jacob — in his 
true shape for a renewed espousal with the Prin- 
cess Sabbath. We think of Jehuda ben Halevy, the 
troubadour of a desolate lady-love, afflicted Jerusa- 
lem. We think of that impressive passage in the 
Confessions^ where Heine speaks of the resurrection 
of religious sentiment within him through the influ- 
ence of the Bible. He had danced like a butterfly 
over all possible systems, but now he knelt by the side 
of Uncle Tom, the devout negro, before the sacred 
book. He had not greatly loved Moses, who was 
somewhat defective in his connoisseurship in the fine 
arts. Yet, after all, was not Moses a true artist, 
intent, like his Egyptian compatriots, on colossal and 
indestructible erections ? Only it was not in brick 
or granite that the genius of Moses worked ; no, he 
too constructed pyramids, but they were pyramids 
of human beings ; “ he created Israel,” The Greeks 
were no more than beautiful youths ; the Jews were 
always men, powe|ful and unsubduable ; such they 
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were in tlie past, snch they are even in "the present 
day, still tke Swiss Guards of Jehovah,” notwith- 
standing eighteen centuries of persecution and 
misery. 

But what Heine inherited from his father, besides 
his delicate senses and the refined hands of an artist, 
was not the Hebrew rigour ; it was rather an un- 
quenchable thirst for life, an insatiable appetite for 
pleasure. His mother’s god was less the legislator of 
Sinai than the amiable eighteenth-century Deity 
worshipped by the Savoyard Vicar, In the group 
of Hebrew Melodies^ which appears in company 
with Heine’s last poems, the Princess Sabbath ” 
and “ Jehuda ben Halevy ” are immediately followed 
by the extravaganza named “ Disputation.” A 
spiritual tournament between Christian monks and 
Jewish Rabbis is enacted in the presence of King 
Pedro and Queen Blanche of Spain ; fast and furious 
grows the mel^e of theologians, with fierce scholastic 
charges, rallies, and recoils ; for twelve hours the 
combat has lasted and the result is still undecided ; 
at length the Queen pronounces judgment ; which 
party is right she does not profess to know, the only 
thing indisputable is 

“ Das') der Rabbi und der Mbnch 
Dass sie alle Beide stinken.” 

There were times when Heine’s own sentiment 
was not far removed from that expressed by Herr 
Hyacmfh at the pleasant Baths of Lucca — “ I tell 
you Judaism is not a religion, but a misfortune.” It 
came forth from Egypt — so he informs Matilda — 
from Egypt, land of the crocodile and of priestcraft ; 
and what is the race of Israel now but a mummy, 
which wanders over the world wrapped in swathing- 
bands of the letter, a petiified fragment of the history 
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of the woiid, a spectre that lives hy trading in bills 
of exchange and old pantaloons. The prophet upon 
Mount Smai jostles with the old clothes’ man of the 
Judengasse in Heme’s imagination ; Prince Israel 
is the brother of Moses Lump. The worst offence 
of Borne in Heine’s eyes was his narrow, Jewish 
spiritualism, his Naxarene limitation of mind — and a 
Nazarene may be either Christian or Jewish— -which 
made him hate the great Greek, Goethe. All men, 
Heine explains to us, are born either of the Plebrew 
or the Hellenic family, men of ascetic instincts, 
hostile to form, prone to spiritualise, or men who 
rejoice in living, lovers of seif-development, grasping 
reality : to the latter alone, who are conscious of 
their divinity, is the majesty of true enjoyment 
known."' 

Heine’s militant Plellenism lacks the Hellenic 
happy spontaneity. It was a passionate effort to 
restore a lost ideal. There were times when he re- 
volted against Christianity as a religion of sorrow, 
with the atmosphere of the hospital hanging about it. 
He was a nightingale that had made a nest in the old 
periwig of Voltaire, and neither the nest nor the bird 
was dear to Christian hearts. When the ecclesiastics 
of the Council of Basle, wandering one day in a wood 
near the city, had suddenly been surprised by a night- 
ingale’s song, they stood still for a moment in ravish- 
ment, but a learned father, recovering himself, ob- 

* Borne’s criticism of Heme’s representation of Christianity as a religion of 
sorrow, the central idea of which is the opposition between the flesh and the 
spirit, is worth quoting. “ Christianity did not abolish the rights of the flesh, it 
never required the sacrifice of the delights of the senses, it only subjected those 
pleasures to the tutelage of the spirit, so to render them purer and more enduring. 
No religion ever had so much indulgence for human infirmity as the Christian 
religion. Catholicism, far from having enervated the nations, restored to them 
the torce and energy which they had lost under the Roman domination. . . . 
Catholicism w not a gloomj' and colourless religion as M. Heme has said ; it is 
the most serene, the most joyous religion that has ever existed.” [Gmmtnelre 
Schrtfmt vii. 264}, 
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served that the notes were not very cancmical ; the 
bird might be a demon in disguise alluring them to 
pleasure, and when the formula of exorcism was pro- 
nounced, Adjure te per eum qui venturus est 
judicare vivos et mortuos,” such indeed it proved to 
be ; the nightingale confessed itself a fiend, and flew 
away with mocking laughter. Heine’s half-under- 
stood Hegelian philosophy placed him upon the 
incline to pantheism, that old religion, as he held, of 
the North, and he was ready to adventure the glissade. 
Must it end in a gulf of indifference, where all things 
are levelled in the identity of universal being ? Heine 
held that such need not be the final issue — “ AUes 
ist nicht Gott, sondern Gott ist AUes ” ; God mani- 
fests himself in different degrees through different 
things ; but all things partake of divinity. Before 
he came into relation with the Saint Simonian School, 
Heine was prepared by his temperament and by his 
philosophy to accept as an emancipating truth the 
doctrine of the rehabilitation of the flesh. 

Yet Heine maintained that the Christian religion 
during eighteen centuries had been a blessing to the 
human race. If it was the religion of sorrow, it was 
also the religion of consolation. Its idea, its inward 
essence is indestructible. Voltaire, with his sarcasms 
and epigrams, had touched only the body of Christi- 
anity ; its mortal envelope had been reached by his 
poisoned darts ; its soul remained immortal. Heine 
had indeed within him — at least, in his imagination — 
something of the spirit of Catholicism ; in separating 
himself from the Christian tradition he was parting 
with a portion of himself. His education had been 
conducted by Catholic priests. Rector Schallmeyer 
had advised his mother to devote her son to the 
service of the Church, and Heine in his Confessions 
humorously imagines what he might have been as a 
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Roman ahhaU^ ministering at once to tKe Cknrch of 
Christ and to Apollo and the Muses ; from abbaU he 
might have climbed to monsignoUf to the cardinal’s 
hatj even to the triple crown, when, seated with care- 
less elegance in the chair of St. Peter, he would have 
extended his foot for the Mss of the faithful, or, borne 
in triumph and profoundly serious (“ for I can be 
very serious when it is absolutely necessary ”) have 
given his blessing to the universal Christian world. 

This is a jest of the invalid’s chamber, a play of 
light in the gloom ; but Heine was not in his mood 
of mockery when he wrote as follows : “ I was always 
a poet, and therefore that poetry which blooms and 
flames in the symbolism of Catholic dogma and 
worship revealed itself to me more deeply than any 
other ” ; and he goes on to say how overpowering 
had been its charm, how he had often lost himself in 
enthusiasm for the blessed Queen of Heaven, and had 
celebrated her graciousness in the verses of his 
Madonna period,” many of which in his later collec- 
tions were rejected with ironical laughter. The 
Queen of Heaven was replaced by “ our blessed Lady 
of Melos ” in his later worship ; it was at her feet 
that Heme lay and wept on that day in May 1 848, the 
last on which he felt the sunshine of the Paris street ; 
and the goddess looked down upon her afflicted 
votary with pity, but with no power to comfort him, 
as if she would say, “ Do you not see that I have no 
arms, and so I cannot help you? ” , 

Heine viewed Catholicism and feudalism, not as 
constituting the essential genius of the romantic art* 
which was always dear to him, but as the means through 
which that art had manifested itself in the past. 
There js a romantic art — ^we see it in Shelley and in 
Hugo—which looks to the future. But this also 
connected Heine v^th Christian ideas and Christian 
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sentiment. He was cosmopolitan ; he Md tried to 
persuade himself that there are no longer nations in 
Europe, but only two great parties — the party of pro- 
gress and the party of retrogression. The great 
cosmopolitan, he thought, was Jesus Christ. Moses 
legislated for a nation, the idea of Jesus was world- 
wide and universal ; “ how circumscribed in compari- 
son with Him appears the hero of the Old Testament ! 
Moses loved his people with sincere affection, he cared 
for the future of that people like a mother. Christ 
loved all mankind ; that Sun illumined the whole 
earth with the warming beams of His charity.” 

But Jesus was not only cosmopolitan ; He was, 
Heine maintained, a spiritual democrat, a God more 
attaching than the gods of Greece, who, in the form 
of a gentle youth wandered under the palms of Pales- 
tine, preaching those doctrines of freedom, fraternity, 
equality, which as a French gospel inspired the nine- 
teenth century. Christ is the God whom I love 
best, not because He is a legitimate God, whose 
Father since time immemorial ruled the world, but 
because He, though a born Dauphin of Heaven, has 
democratic sympathies, and cares not for courtly 
ceremonies ; because He is no God of an aristocracy 
of crop-headed theological pedants and bedizened 
warriors, but a modest God of the people, a citizen- 
God, un bon dieu cUoyen.^'^ So Heine wrote in one 
of the later volumes of the Retsebilder, and the idea 
remained with him to the close of his life. It is 
sunrise at Paderborn, and, as the morning mists 
grow thin, the poet of Deutschland ; ein Winter- 
mdfchen sees by the roadside a cross on which the 
figure of the Saviour hangs. Unhappy enthusiast I 
poor, crucified kinsman in the war of liberation, who 
spote 
It was 


so inconsiderately oi Lniircn and btate ! rity 
that the art of printing had not been invented 
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ia the first century ; then the young reformer would 
have written a book on questions in theology ; the 
licensers of the press, Scribes and Pharisees, would 
have struck out the objectionable passages, and, 
thanks to the censure, the author would have escaped 
the cross. 

And thus Heine, when with an inward sense of 
shame he submitted to the rite of baptism, must 
needs profess himself, notwithstanding his imagina- 
tive sympathies with the Roman communion, a 
Lutheran ; for Protestantism was the form of 
Christianity most in accord with liberal thought. He 
felt that it was bleak and chilly for the sensuous 
imagination. “ And how do you like the Protestant 
religion ? ” Herr Hyacinth, once Herr Hirsch of Ham- 
burg, lottery-agent, corn-cutter, and dealer in 
jewellery, is asked, and that devout convert to 
Christianity confesses that it would not suit him, 
for it is much too reasonable a religion ; indeed, if 
the Protestant churches had not their organs it would 
be no religion at all ; ‘‘ between ourselves this religion 
does no harm, and is as pure as a glass of water, but 
at the same time it is of no earthly use Sie hiift 
auch Nichts.” 

Protestantism in its idea, Heine held, was a revolt 
of spiritualism against the system of accommodation 
between the senses and the spirit, which had grown 
up in the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. But 
our dear master, Martin Luther, most German of the 
Germans, lover of Limbeck beer, lover of wine, 
woman and song, was no pallid devotee of the spirit. 
He was a complete human being, a child of nature as 
well as of grace, a mystic and a man of action, an 
autochthonic birth, a champion of freedom, a leader 
of religious democracy, a reformer of morals, the 
liberator of the Bible, the creator of the German 
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speech. From him proceed the Deism of the 
eighteenth century, the enlightened criticism of 
Lessing, the “ Critique of the Pure Reason ” — that 
axe of Kant the deicide — ^thc pantheism of modern 
German philosophy, which restored the old national 
faith of the people, and even the Saint Simonian 
gospel with its rehabiUtation of the flesh. “ Glorp to 
Luther ! eternal honour to that illustrious man, to 
whom we owe the safety of our dearest possessions, and 
by whose gifts even now we live. It little becomes 
us to complain of the narrowness of his views. The 
dwarf perched on the giant’s shoulder may see more 
than the giant, especially when he has the aid of spec- 
tacles; but to such a wide survey are wanting the lofty 
feeling, the giant heart, to which we can lay no claim. 
. . . Luther’s failings have profited us more than 
the virtues of a thousand others. Neither the 
subtlety of Erasmus nor the benignity of Melancthon 
could ever have advanced us so far as the divine 
brutality of Brother Martin.” 

Jew and Greek and Christian, Protestant and 
Catholic, monotheist, polytheist, pantheist, Heine 
named himself in that confession of faith, in which 
he plays the part of Faust to the miner’s daughter of 
Clausthal, his Gretchen of the moment, a “ Knight 
of the Holy Ghost.” Not indeed of the third 
Person of the Trinity, for Heine thought that the 
multiplication table should not be printed in 
children’s school books after the Catechism or the 
Creed. “ The Third Person of the Trinity,” said his 
acquaintance, the free-thinking scoffer of Konigsberg, 
“ is much like the third horse when we travel post 
with a leader — one has always to pay, and yet one 
never gets a sight of it, this third horse.” The flick 
of Heine’s irreverent wit has in it more than a touch 
of inhumanity. The Spirit to^ which he swore 
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aHegiatice *was that which inspired the war for the 
emancipation of mankind,” and his day of Pentecost 
occurred in 1789. I honour the real holiness of 
every religion,” he writes ; “ , , . I do not hate the 
altar, but I hale the serpents which lurk amid the 
loose stones of the old altar.” To religious thought, 
though it occupied him much, he contributed 
nothing positive ; he only showed by an example- 
one of many in our age — that a vague religiosity may 
exist independently of definite forms of faith. The 
people, indeed, need a religion of forms ; he would 
indulge them, as he indulged his wife with the play- 
things of childlike piety. As for himself, he would 
contemplate with interest all the mythologies of the 
Unknowable, and fetter himself to none. In making 
the recantation of his Confessions, while acknowledg- 
ing the divine nostalgia of the invalid’s couch, he ex- 
pressly announces that he remains unattached, as in 
past times, to any of the various positive religions. 
Indeed, his recoil to a vague theism was aided by 
the fact that he had seen atheism grow dogmatic, and 
even vulgarly dogmatic. Heine could still fling back 
a jest to the heavenly Aristophanes, who had been so 
cruelly sarcastic at the expense of his poor imitator, 
the soi-disant German Aristophanes. But when 
barbers’ assistants and tailors’ apprentices denied the 
existence of God, when atheism had grown grimy, 
and acquired an odour of schnapps and tobacco, it was 
time for a well-bred sceptic to part company with 
disbelief. 

Lay on my coffin a sword, for I was a brave 
soldier in the War of Freedom for mankind.” Yes, 
Heine fought courageously, and by the uncompro- 
mising utterance of his opinions succeeded in giving 
offence equally to friend and foe. Like the tranquil 
French sceptic of sixteenth century, for the Guelph 
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he was a Ghibelline, for the Ghibelline he was a 
Guelph. Born in Dusseldorf of a persecuted race, to 
whom the military representative of the Revolution 
had come as a deliverer, Heinewas inevitablyattracted 
by the great words inscribed on the Revolutionary 
banner. He loved them indeed all his life, whether 
he interpreted them into detailed meanings or not. 
A brave soldier — but hardly a leader, for he was not 
a coherent thinker in politics, he lacked peisistent 
ideas, though a swarm of ideas played through his 
mind, and he had not the organising genius which 
devises a campaign. A brave soldier — but undis- 
ciplined, ready in a moment to discharge a musket 
at his neighbour in the ranks, and therefore ill fitted 
for regular service. A brilliant guerilla chief, at 
most, who harassed the enemy, and sometimes dis- 
turbed the encampment of his friends. 

It has been observed by one of Heine’s critics 
that, though he wrote a multitude of exquisite lyrics 
of love, and can express delight and despair, desire 
and regret, it was not until his last days, when that 
young consoler whom he named “ la Mouche ” 
visited his sick-room, that he filled the abstract idea 
of Idve with definite meanings. “ There is a certain 
vacuity in Heine’s conception of love ; it has no 
actual contents, no spiritual significance.” The 
criticism is in a large measure just, and the observa- 
tion might be extended to Heine’s feeling for politi- 
cal liberty. Freedom was dear to him ; he was ready 
to run ceitain risks in its cause ; but his conception 
of freedom was not filled in with positive contents. 
It was in a great degree negative ; he hated a 
state religion ; he hated the licensers of the press ; he 
hated the tyranny of petty rulers. As for the rest, 
its positive elements were few. He regarded Goethe, 
who had contributed so much tp the intehectual 
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liberation hi Germany, who had even created a 
spiritual basis for German unity, as a political 
quietist. He regarded Borne as a literary demagogue. 
He had no sympathy with the English method of 
building up free institutions bit by bit. That slow, 
inductive method of securing a right here, and 
securing another right theie, without shouting aloud 
any transcendent words or waving the universal 
banner, had little in it to captivate the imagination. 
^^The Englishman is contented with that liberty 
which secures his most personal rights and guards his 
body, his property, his wedlock, his religion, and even 
his whims.” Well, supposing that this is all, it is a 
considerable attainment, and such a conception of 
liberty is far from being vacuous and barren. 

Heine was more attracted by the deductive 
method in politics, which starts with comprehensive 
principles or phrases, but he lacked the reflective 
power and the patience of hope which fills those 
phrases with meaning. And the danger is great that 
one who soars aloft in the airy heights, if he has not 
great staying power of wing, may drop into the vulgar 
slough of disillusion. When in July 1830 the Gallic 
cock crowed the second time, Heine hailed the dawn 
and was dazzled by the risen light of freedom. 

Flowers ! flowers ! I will crown my head for the 
death-struggle 1 And the lyre, too, reach me the 
lyre, that I may sing a battle-song ! Words are like 
flaming constellations, which shoot headlong from 
on high, and burn down the palaces, and illumine the 
hovels, words like bright javelins, which whirl upward 
to the seventh heaven, and strike the pious hypocrites 
who sneak into the Floly of Flolies. I am mere joy 
and song, mere sword and flame.” Lafayette, the 
tricolour, the Marseillaise \ To see Lafayette riding 
through the Paris |treets, the citizen of both worlds, 
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tke godlike old man, liis silver locks flowing down 
upon his sacred shoulders 1 0, to see the brave dog 
Medor I And Heine would not be Heine if, when 
he arrived in Paris, he did not enjoy the incongruity 
of finding that the silver hair of the hero of both 
worlds was changed to a brown wig scantily cover- 
ing a scanty head, and that the place of Medor in the 
court of the Louvre was taken by a vulgar impostor, 
a mongrel brute over-canopied with tri-coloured 
banners, while the true Medor, as commonly happens 
with the heroes of revolution, had retired into a 
modest obscurity. Heine^s irony is directed against 
himself as much as against the illusions of mankind. 

In truth Heine, though he waged war against 
German aristocratic pride and privilege, was himself 
an intellectual aristocrat. The French were the 
chosen people and Paris was the New Jerusalem ; 
but in July it was for the bourgeoisie that the people 
carried the day, a bourgeoisie more deprived of ideas 
than the noblesse whom they replaced. The citizen 
king, who lately with his umbreUa under his arm had 
strolled the streets, and squeezed the hand of every 
grocer, now preferred the company of intriguing 
financiers. A Jesuit citizen-king I “ It has become 
apparent that there is something more deplorable 
than a government by mistresses ; in the boudoir of a 
dame galante more honour is always to be found than 
on the counter of a banker.” If Heine at a later time 
came to tolerate the middle-class rule, it was because 
he regarded it as the last frail defence against the 
fiercer materialism of the masses. 

For the people Heine had the sympathy, the pity 
of an aristocrat; and he had at the same time an aristo- 
crats alienation, an aristocrat’s alarms. ‘‘ I love the 
people,” he wrote in the Confession, “ but I love them 
at a distance ; I have always fougjtt for their eman- 
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cipation ; ft was the great affair of my life ; yet in 
the most ardent moments of the strife I avoided the 
slightest contact with the masses.” He was never, 
he deckreSj the sycophant of his Majesty, King Mob. 
How beautiful is the People I how good is the 
People ! how intelligent is this good and beautiful 
People ! — so cry the foot-Iickers of the royal Caliban. 
No — Heine replies—the poor sovereign People is not 
beautiful ; on the contrary, it is very ugly ; but the 
day may come when his Majesty will wash himself 
gratis in the public baths. The People is not good ; 
it is often as wicked as other potentates ; but the 
sovereign People is hungry, and one day it may have 
wherewithal to eat. The People is certainly not 
very intelligent ; perhaps it is even less intelligent 
than other raonarchs ; it would now, as eighteen 
hundred years ago, cry, “ Give us not Christ, but 
Barabbas ” ; but one day it may attend free schools 
and get bread and butter free along with schooling. 

Such were Heine^s democratic hopes ; his fears 
as an inteEectual aristocrat outweighed them. The 
future, he thought, belongs to the monster Commun- 
ism. He looked forward with dread and horror to a 
reign of gloomy iconoclasts. Our Lady of Melos, 
Queen of Beauty, would soon be dust under the blows 
of their brutal hammers ; groves of laurel would be 
hewn down to extend the potato-bed; the lilies would 
be instructed how to spin; the idle nightingales would 
be banished with the roses ; and Pleine’s own book of 
songs would serve grocers as paper bags for old 
women’s snuff or coffee. Yet all men have a right to 
eat, and logic can draw diabolical conclusions from 
that major premiss. And one comfort lies in the fact 
that a cosmopolitan Communism will at least make 
short work with the Teutomaniacs, those patriotic 
owls of Germany,, whose love for their native land 
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resides solely in idiotic aversion to all neighbouring 
peoples, 

Heine^s alienation from Borne, which developed 
into hostility, was the inevitable result of a deep- 
seated contrariety of natures leading to adverse 
positions and a conflict of opinions. Both were 
children of Germany ; both were of the persecuted 
Jewish race ; both were soldiers in the war of libera- 
tion ; both had wit to use as a weapon of their war- 
fare ; each had sought a refuge in Paris. But Borne 
was a man of rigid republican convictions, eager for the 
immediate application of his ideas to life, caring less 
for spiritual enfranchisement than for a reorganisa- 
tion of the machinery of society, one who could let 
literature and art bide their time, if only the popular 
rights were secured, one who cherished the idea of 
nationality. Heme ridiculed the distinction that was 
made between character and talents ; the worthy 
folk who flattered themselves on possessing character 
were deplorably bad musicians, while the good 
musicians were often anything but worthy folk. 
What of that ? the chief thing is character, not 
music. The epitaph which honoured Atta Troll, 
that bear with “ a tendency,” admitted proudly 
that he danced ill, but he was a bear, whose character 
shone forth through his vacuity of talents — “ Kein 
Talent, doch ein Charakter.” The distinction, 
however, which Heine ridiculed, is a just distinction ; 
and Borne’s talents, inferior to those of Heine, were 
supported by a stronger character. His conception 
of freedom was narrow, and wanted depth ; but at 
least It was definite and coherent. 

Heine’s detachment from system and his inces- 
sant mobility of mind were to B5rne a bewilderment 
and an offence. ‘‘ The most agile criticism, the 
most stealthy and catlike,” he wrofe in his review of 
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De FJlkmSgne, “ will never succeed in catcWng 
Heine, who is more a mouse than criticism is a cat. 
He has contrived mouse-holes for his uses in every 
corner of the moral, intellectual, religious and social 
world, and these holes have subterranean communi- 
cations, one with another ; you see M. Heine peep 
out from one of his small opinions ; you pounce upon 
him, and he is in his hole again ; you lay siege to him, 
and he escapes by a wholly opposite opinion.” A 
grimy democracy, which would have gone far to 
satisfy Borne, ejscited Heine’s abhorrence. BQrnc 
was a slave to Nazarene abstinence, who hated Goethe 
and held the fine arts to be frivolous luxuries. In 
Borne’s room was to be found a menagerie of Re- 
publican animals, such as could scarcely be seen in 
the Jardin des Hantes — German polar bears, who 
smoked and swore ; Polish wolves, who howled the 
banalities of revolution ; a French ape, who varied 
his grimaces in order that one might select the least 
repulsive of many. And there was Borne himself, 
appearing amid clouds of bad tobacco to instruct 
his menagerie that only a republic can save us, and 
that all good things come from the German side of 
the Rhine. 

The truth is that, while Borne acknowledged no 
allegiance to Goethe, Heine was a son of that great 
liberator, though a prodigal son who had wasted some 
of his portion in journalism and the politics of a 
Uttirateuf. He valued highly political and social 
freedom, which, he held, could exist under a mon- 
archy as truly as in a republic, and he mocked those 
German quietists who were content with an inward 
or intellectual emancipation without incarnating 
freedom in institutions. The man of an idea is fol- 
lowed, he tells us, at no great distance by the lictor 
who bears the axe ; 
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“ Ich bin dem Liktor, und ich geh’ 

Bestandig mid dem blanken 
Richterbeile hmter dir — ich bin 
Die That von deinem Gedanken.” 

He would turn Germany from dreams — dreams of 
philosophy, dreams of medisevalism, dreams of classic 
art — ^to the modern and the practical. But Heine 
did not attach supreme importance to political 
machinery. He retained something from that large 
ideal of humanism and that cosmopolitan culture 
which had been developed in the period of Goethe 
and Schiller. Hence his deep dissatisfaction with 
England, ever present, though he afterwards re- 
gretted the extravagance of its expression, and with 
America. In England, that vile country of weary 
toil and dense ennui^ the machines act like men, the 
men like machines. America is one vast prison- 
house of liberty, “ where,” said Heine, “ the invisible 
chains would hang more heavily upon me than the 
visible ones at home, and where the most repulsive 
of all tyrants, the mob, exercises its rough dominion.” 
Thus, with what survived in him of the richer and 
more concrete humanism of Goethe, he partly filled 
the abstract conception of liberty. It was well, as a 
protest against over-valuing the apparatus of govern- 
ment, and as a protest against mere materialism, that 
Heine should have presented even in a fragmentary 
and an intermittent way a humanist ideal. 

An aristocrat in things of the mind, a humanist, 
even though a superficial humanist, Heine was 
naturally an admirer of great personalities. From 
Goethe he was partly detached because Goethe would 
postpone the social and political revolution until 
inward freedom had been attained, and also, as he 
confesses, because he was envious of Goethe ,* but he 
would reserve for himself the privilege of being im- 
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pertinent in the presence of intellecttial greatness ; 
his mockery was the inevitable foil to his reverence. 
For Napoleon, who seemed to him to lift the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution into the light of genius, and 
to concentrate the passions of a people in a single 
mind, he could beat the Marseillaise or <Ja Ira with 
as much enthusiasm as that of the eloquent performer, 
Monsieur Le Grand. A captive at St. Helena, 
Napoleon was the Titan Prometheus, who stole fire 
from the gods, and whose heart was gnawed by* the 
ignoble kites of Britain. Heine was capable of repre- 
senting to himself the Tsar Nicholas as no less than 
the gonfalonier of freedom. It was not without reason 
that Borne suspected such a champion of the cause 
dear to him, one who avoided contact with the 
people, and applauded a despot. And in truth an 
enlightened despotism, animated by ideas, adorned 
with art, and graceful in its luxuries, would have gone 
far towards satisfying Heine’s political aspirations. 

Yet, amid the errors of one who was a combatant 
in a bewildering battle, and who saw only fragments 
of the strife, he showed on occasions remarkable 
powers of observation, and uttered some political 
prophecies which time has not belied. Right or 
wrong, he profoundly distrusted the liberalism of 
Prussia, that “ long hypocritical hero in gaiters, with 
his big stomach, his huge mouth, and his corporal’s 
cudgel, which he dips in holy water before he strikes.” 
He warned France of the dangers that were to come 
from without in a united Germany, and front within 
in the uprising of the proletariat. In the closing 
poem of his Lazarus he names himself the Enfant 
perdu ” of the war of emancipation ; he is a sentinel 
who has held his post for thirty years, and never will 
return home alive ; night and day he watched, and 
even in the tent the heavy snoring of his friends kept 
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him from sleep ; many a fiery bullet has he sent home 
into the paunches of the dullards ; hut, alas ! a 
dullard may also know how to shoot, and his own 
wounds gape ; 

“ Ein Posten ist vakant ! Die Wunden klafFen-^ 

Der Erne fallt, die Andern riicken nach — 

Doch fall’ ich unbesiegt, und meine Waffen 
Sind nicht gebrochen — Nur mein Herze bracK.” 

And in the dying combatant’s fanfaronnade there is 
more than a touch of true pathos. 

But when looking Godwards Heine confessed 
himself a poor dying Jew ” ; looking towards his 
fellows he thought of himself as “ nothing— nothing 
save a poet.” Recovering himself he adds ; “ But 
no ; I will not abandon myself to a hypocritical 
humility, and undervalue this noble name of a poet. 
One who is a poet is much, and especially if one is a 
great lyric poet of Germany, the poet of the people 
which in two things, philosophy and lyric verse, has 
surpassed all other nations. I will not, with that 
mock modesty discovered by beggar-knaves, renounce 
my glory.” And it is certainly, as Matthew Arnold 
said, with the emblem of the laurel rather than with 
the emblem of the sword that posterity will decorate 
Heine’s tomb — ^with the laurel, into which may be 
woven a lotus flower from the Ganges, and some 
Western blossoms, sharp-scented and pungent. 

Atta Troll was described by its author as the last 
wood-iK)tes wild of the romantic school. It was in the 
house of his maternal uncle, Simon von Geldern — 
the Noah’s Ark of Dusseldorf — that Heine as a child 
was initiated into romance. In the attic of Noah’s 
Ark, where the spider spun his web, and the fat 
Angora cat looked on with the eyes of an enchanted 
princess, the boy spent hours of mystery and delight ; 
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there wexe*his mother^s mouldering cradle, his grand- 
father^'s sword and wig, his grandmother’s stuffed 
parrot, half plumeless and turned froni green to gre?, 
the broken porcelain df>g, much respected bp the 
enchanted princes«i, an ancient flute, faded manu- 
scripts on the occult sciences, dusty volumes of Para- 
celsus and Van Ileimont ; above all, his great-uncle’s 
notes of travel in the East— records of the wandering 
Orientalist, who had seen Jerusalem, and had been 
chosensheik of a Bedouin tribe. In hisimaginationthe 
boy identified himself with the legendary traveller, 
and had the singular experience of being for a time 
his own great-uncle. It was doubtless from Simon 
von Geldern’s library that he bore away that book of 
romance and irony— the first which he read after 
attaining a boy’s years of discretion — fhe Life and 
Deeds of the Sagaewus Knight Don Quixote de la 
Manrha, his world of delight and pity from spring till 
autumn, while day after day he sat on the old mossy 
stone bench in the Court Garden. Its chivalry he 
understood, its irony lay in reserve to be discovered 
at a later time. 

Some childish premonitions of love were followed 
by that deep impression, made on his imagination if 
not on bis heart, by the pale marmoreal beauty of 
Josepha— niece of the old witch w'ho sold lovc-philtrei 
and (having the advantage of a husband who had been 
public executioner) dead men’s fingers, the possession 
of which magically enriched the flavour of German 
beer, Josepha’s marble face shone under torrents of 
blood-red hair ; her voice, commonly muffled in tone, 
broke forth with a metallic resonance when she sang 
the old folk-songs, which did much to awaken Heine’s 
dormant genius. “ Beyond ail doubt she exerted 
the greatest influence on the poet now stirring within 
me. Mv first poems, which I wrote soon after, are of 
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a cruel and sombre colour, akin to that? attraction 
which threw its crimson shadow over my young life 
and mind.®* 

From the W underhorn, from A. W. Schlegel, 
Hoffmann, Brentano, and Wilhelm Muller, he de- 
rived much. The romantic movement in Germany, 
a reaction in sentiment from the spirit of the eight- 
eenth century, a reaction in art from the objectivity 
of Goethe, the great Greek,” was at once a reversion 
to medijevalism and an assertion of the rights of the 
ego in literature. A work of art was no longer to be 
tested by its truth to nature, and its accordance with 
reason ; it was all the more admirable if it rendered 
the cry of individual passion, the measureless sigh of 
individual regret or desire, the sensibility, the phan- 
tasy, the caprice of a solitary soul. As far as the in- 
dividualism of romantic art was controlled or held in 
check, that control came from the artist’s superiority 
to his own creation betrayed in the irony taught by 
the critics, if not always practised by the poets, and 
from a common tendency towards the sentiment and 
the imaginative forms of the age of faith. The 
romantic influence is present in Heme’s poetry from 
first to last ; the writer even of Atta froll, and of 
Deutschland ; ein Wintermarchen — his most mature, 
his most characteristic creations — ^was a romantic 
poet, though a romantic poet unfrocked. 

Heine never escaped from the individualism of 
the poetic generation to which he belonged. But 
the control of his artistic egoism came not from the 
past, but from the present and the future. He would 
be at once romantic and realist, romantic and re- 
volutionary. The Middle Ages he viewed as a 
domain in which his fantasy might disport itself ; 
there he was free to indulge every caprice and every 
humour; anti-clerical and anti-Catholic through 
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his intellig«Ece, he could gratify his imagination with 
the sentiment of Catholicism. His genuine hopes, 
his serious fears were all connected with the nine- 
teenth century. He had seen the great Emperor, 
riding his white palfrey in the avenue of the Court 
Garden at Diisseldorf, his face of chiselled marble, 
his eye reading the souls of men, a smile upon those 
lips which had but to whistle et la Prusse n^exisiait 
fhs^ which had but to whistle and the entire body 
of clerics would have stopped their ringing and sing- 
ing, the entire Holy Roman Empire would have 
danced. There was the true hero of modern 
romance ; there was the veritable incarnation of the 
new idea. 

A second check upon Heine’s romantic egoism 
was of a wholly artistic kind. He had learnt from 
Goethe the virtue that lies in definite form. He saw 
no reason why exact conceptions, precise and vivid 
imagery, verse close-knit and succinct should not 
belong to the romantic as well as to the classical poet. 
“ The images, by means of which romantic feeling 
may be evoked,” so Eleine wrote as early as 1820, 
** should be drawn as clearly and with as well-defined 
outlines as the images of plastic poetry.” Vague and 
wandering sentiment, he felt, must yield to the 
boundary of art ; the floating fragrance must be 
condensed to an essence, and be imprisoned in a tiny 
phial. In other lyrists we may study the methods 
of evolving and expanding a theme ; from Heine we 
learn innumerable devices of lyrical condensation. 
A sudden tug of the bearing rein checks the lyrical 
career, and we halt with more of the sense of motion 
in our blood than if Pegasus had cantered or ambled 
for a league. Sometimes indeed, Heine’s feats of 
equitation are those of the circus, ending with a 
violence of surprise, and we see the performer ex- 
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peering Ms applause. Sometimes the close is what 
Wordsworth calls “ a shock of mild surprise,” which 
carries far into our hearts all that is expressed, and all 
that is vitaUp present and unexpressed. So much 
of spontaneity has rarely been united with so much 
of calculation. 

But the chief control of Heine’s romantic egoism 
came from within—^ my name is Legion, for we are 
many.” He plays off one faculty against another, 
and often in a manner which enhances the power of 
each. Serious and edifying German critics have 
preached on the text of Heine’s self-mockery as if 
they would rebuke the offence of spiritual suicide. 
A true German poet should never suspect his 
own sentimentality ; a true German poet should 
be unalterably virtuous, loyal, domestic, pathetic, 
patriotic, ff he weeps, he should draw down the 
blinds in the chamber of weeping ; if he laughs, he 
should do sowith Teutonic uproariousness in a remote 
chamber of laughter. O wicked Heine, who sapped 
the foundations of heavy sentiment with irony, who 
withered his own linden flowers with the desolating 
breath of scepticism 1 “ No,” cried Nannerl, the 
comely barmaid in the Reisehilder, “ we haven’t got 
irony, but you can have any other sort of beer.” 

Heine confessed that he was not one of the great 
poets, sound and integral, proper to an age of faith. 
But irony, in an age of doubt and conflict, may be 
preservative of such sanity as is possible. Dear 
reader,” Heine asks in The Baths of Lucca, “ do yon 
by chance belong to the flock of pious fowl who have 
joined in that song of ‘ Byronic disintegration/ 
which for ten years in eveiy variety of piping and 
twittering has sounded in my ears ? Ah, dear 
reader, if you would complain of discordancy, let 
your complaint be that the world is rent in pieces. 

Ha «■ 
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For, as the Jieart of the poet is the central point of the 
world, it must in times like these be miserably divided 
and torn. He who boasts of his heart that it remains 
whokj only confesses that it is no more than a 
prosaic, isolated coinerheart (Winkeiherz). But 
through this heart of mine went the great rift of the 
world, and hence I know that the high gods have 
given me grace above many others, and have counted 
me worthy of the poet’s martyrdom,” Heine’s 
apology may be accepted in all seriousness as express- 
ing a portion of the truth. An age of dissonance 
gives an opportunity to the poet of many moods, 
who might be wholly silent or might sing a single 
penetrating strain in an age at one with itself. 

If Faust declaims and Mephistopheles derides, it 
is too readily assumed that the result is wholly 
negative ; or it is assumed that Mephistopheles 
necessarily has the last word. But perhaps the last 
word and the best of the argument remain with Faust. 
It Is demonstrated at least — and this is some- 
thing positive— -that each has a right to exist, that 
each has a case to slate on his own behalf, and against 
the other. In many instances Heine does not desire 
to bring things to an issue ; he mocks his own exalted 
sentiment, but it survives to rebuke or to mock his 
mockery. In Die Nacht aw, Strande, one of the 
North Sea poems, the Byronic stranger, after his 
vanderings by night on a desolate shore, enters the 
fisher’s cottage where the fisher’s daughter, lovely 
and wondrous, sits listening to the “ sweet domestic 
prophecies of the kettle ” ; for a moment he de- 
claims as a deity who has descended from heaven to 
embrace one of the daughters of men ; but the deity 
has a mortal body, night airs may induce catarrh in 
his god-ship’s hea4 and hot tea with rum is an ex- 
cellent prophylactic. Surely both sides of the fact 
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deserve to be stated, and the romance is not so timid 
as to fear the touch of realism. The poetic motive 
of the piece is not attacked by a prosaic conclusion ; 
the heroics and the jest of the heroics play their part 
in a duel, and are reconciled by poetic art ; each has 
received satisfaction, and neither can triumph over 
the other. Don Quixote on Rosinante is accom- 
panied by Sancho on his ass, and Sancho Panza, with 
all his shrewd good sense, has a touching fidelity to 
his master ; the hero of the piece is neither master 
nor squire alone, but the double personality of the 
immortal pair of adventurers. 

Heine had neither the nobility of character nor 
the moral sanity of the great epic inventor of Spain. 
Some of the dissonances which his poetry expresses 
were not those abiding incongruities of human 
nature which form the basis of Cervantes’ humour ; 
they were dissonances of the time, or dissonances 
which rose from his own infirmities of character ; 
yet even these are delivered from much of their baser 
matter by the imagination, and find what we may 
term their katharsis ” in irony. His purest joy 
conceals a pain ; his passion of love is half despair ; 
his intoxication of life ends in a galliard of skeleton 
dancers ; his jests are keenest when the jester lies 
stretched upon the rack ; his tears are repressed with 
bitter laughter; beauty weds grotesqueness in his 
verse ; what is noble holds hands with what is mean ; 
the flesh and the spirit encounter or embrace ; faith 
and unfaith interpenetrate each the other ; he leans 
towards the future while he turns and gazes at the 
past. Nothing is concluded, no complete solution 
is attained ; but it is something to state facts and to 
raise questions ; it is something to be discontented 
with shallow or partial solutions ; it is something to 
disturb a demure self-complacency ; it is something 
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to delay the answers to our problems until tbe con- 
ditiom of an adequate answer have been considered. 

Thus out of the diversities whirh lay in Heine’s 
nature there rises at last a certain unity, and the con- 
ciliation of his contending powers and tendencies is 
effected by an irony which detaches him from each 
of his inward moods and from each of his views of 
things external. He belongs to the race of sceptics, 
but he is a sceptic who inquires, a sceptic who hopes. 
He felt the need of a religion of joy, and also of a re- 
ligion of sorrow, and he states the case on behalf of 
each. He felt that the political future belongs to 
the populace — they have, fortunately or unfortun- 
ately, a right to eat ; but he would preserve the 
higher rights of an aristocracy of intellect. He 
swam with the current of romantic art, and he 
headed round and swam more vigorously against the 
current, so anticipating the movement of realism 
which was to meet and turn the tide ; but Heine’s 
ideal of art, at once realistic and romantic, is still un- 
attained. He smiles at his own enthusiasm, and the 
sceptic is an enthusiast to the end : “ I used formerly 
to suppose,” he writes in the introduction to an 
illustrated edition of his beloved Don Quixote^ “ that 
the laughable character of Quixotry lay in the fact 
that the noble knight wished to recall to life a long- 
buried past, and that his poor limbs, or rather his 
back, came into painful collision with the actualities 
of the present. Alas, I have learnt since tjien that 
it is just as thankless a piece of folly to try to bring 
the future prematurely into the present, and that 
any such antagonism to the substantial interests of 
the day is mounted on an exceedingly sorry nag and 
is provided with very rusty armour and a body as 
easily shattered. A wiseacre will shake his head over 
one form of Quixotry as much as over the other. 
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Yet, all the same, Dulcinea del Tobosa isYhe fairest 
woman in the world ; and, though I He miserable on 
the ground, never will I recant this profession. I 
cannot do otherwise — so thrust in with your lances, 
you silver knights of the Moon, you disguised 
barbers’ apprentices.” 

One feeling rich in virtue, and perhaps only one, 
lay during all his life in Heine’s heart pure and un- 
mingled. Not the love he bore his wife ; children 
were always dear to him, and Heine had much joy 
in the spoilt child who was his wife ; but a child who 
is a woman, who puts no control upon her tempers, 
and has an incurable mania for flinging money out of 
windows, causes some vexations. His one unmingled 
felicity w^as in his affection for his mother. It was 
for her he wrote in youth those sonnets which tell 
how he had w'andered far and fruitlessly in search of 
love, and had found it at last in her dear eyes. It 
was for her sake long afterwards that he concealed 
the terrible ravages of his malady, and wrote those 
letters, cheering and caressing, which brought her 
bright news of Paris and of her son. “ Take good 
care of my poor old mother,” he implores his sister, 
she is indeed the pearl of women.” “ I cover the 
face and two hands of my dear mother with kisses.” 

I embrace my dear little mother five-and-twenty 
times, and love her better than all the cats in the 
world.” If the old days of Hebrew miracle were not 
departed, we might cast this green tree of filial piety 
into the bitter waters of Heine’s passion and wit, and 
hope to make them sweet. But at best the waters 
must remain bracUsh ti; our lips. 
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Men of genius,” said Goethe to Eckermann, “ may 
experience a renewed puberty, while other people are 
young but once ” ; having expounded his thought 
he presently qualified it — “ aber jung ist jung 
still youth is youth. The last word is the true one. 
The flush of what seems new life which may come to a 
sexagenarian is not that of spring-time, it is the 
Indian summer: 

What visionary tints the year puts on 

When falling leaves falter through motionless air * ” 

In the greeting of the season there is a touch of fare- 
well. The sun is still warm at noon, but at morning 
and evening there is an edge upon the air which is 
not the freshness of spring. There is a strange and 
wide stillness in the land, or sounds reach us from far 
away — thorns of Elfland faintly blowing. The atmo- 
sphere is sometimes singularly pellucid, and some- 
times it becomes a luminous mist. The time is one 
of joy, but in such joy there is something of pathos, 
Goethe’s Indian, summer came when he was sixty- 
five. Its record is to be found in his last important 
body of lyrical poetry, the West-Eastern Dimn» 
Even in Germany the Divan^ as a whole, is much less 
known than it deserves to be. In England many 
persons who are familiar with Faust and IfMgenie 
and the ballads have never opened this collection of 
verse. There are excuses which may be pleaded for 
such neglect. The Indian summer has not the 
mighty ravishment of spring. The marks of old age 
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in thought and feeling, in style and diction, are 
evident. Few poems arc quite equal individually to 
the most enchanting of Goethe’s earlier lyrics. Some 
are obscure even to German commentators ; some 
are over-ingenious in their symbolism ; some require 
lor their comprehension an acquaintance with 
Goethe’s scientific ideas ; the play at sexagenarian 
love-making in the Book of Zukika may be easily mis- 
understood. Yet certain lines and phrases are on all 
our lips from time to time. We all remember that 
characterisation in five words of a primitive condition 
of the human mind— “ broad faith and narrow 
thought,” We all remember the poet’s plea for 
admission as a warrior to Paradise : 

“ For I have been a man, and that 
Means I have been a combatant." 

The book as a whole has had worthy lovers and 
diligent students. From the standpoint of “ spiri- 
tual freedom ” and “ inner depth of fantasy,” Hegel 
placed it in the forefront of modern poetry. Heine 
learnt from it something of his lyrical manner, and 
wondered how such ethereal lightness as that of 
certain poems of the Divan was possible in the Ger- 
man language. Charlotte von Schiller writes 
happily : “ We find ever new results the more we 
read it.” It was the subject — ^but what work of 
Goethe was not? — of Diintzer’s laborious scholar- 
ship. It was carefully edited by Loeper. But no one 
has done so much to further a true appreciation of 
the Dwan as Konrad Burdach, who has reproduced 
the text in its earliest form, edited, with introduction 
and notes, the received text in the Jubilaums-Aufgabe 
of Goethe’s works, superintended the volume con- 
taining it and .i complete critical apparatus for the 
great Weimar edition still in progress, and made it 
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the subject of the Fatvortrag delivered at the general 
meeting of the German Goethe Society in June 1896. 

I cannot go astray if I follow the guidance of this 
excellent scholar and borrow from him what may 
seem needful. As Hafiz could recite the Koran page 
by page without an error, so this editor of the Dwan 
has doubtless taken on heart and brain the image 
of his chosen book ; and as Goethe dared to place 
himself, through his devotion to the sacred writings 
of Christendom, almost by the side of Hafiz, so, from 
the inferior position of an English student of the 
West-Eastern Divan^ I would aspire to come, with a 
long interval, after Konrad Burdach. Having pre- 
viously known the poems w^ell, I took with me last 
summer Loeper’s edition to Cornwall, and found that 
the game of translating Goethe’s poetry into what 
aimed at being English verse could be played on 
wind-blown cliffs of the Lizard or in the shadow of 
some fantastic cave of serpentine to the accompani- 
ment of the western waves. Even to fail in such a 
game was to enter into the joy of ^ amour de Vimfos- 
sihle* By slow degrees the whole of Goethe’s silver 
arabesque work was transmuted into Cornish or 
British tin. But the foiled translator had at least 
to scrutinise every line of the original and encounter 
every difficulty. And there were some things so 
wise, so humane, so large in their serene benignity, 
that they could not be wholly spoilt even by a 
traduttore^ who, at least as regards the sensq of each 
poem, strove not to be a traditore. 

From his early years Goethe had taken an interest 
in the poetry of the East. The patriarchal life pre- 
sented in the Old Testament had even in boyhood 
stirred his imagination. In the period of his youth- 
ful Titanism he had chosen Mohammed as the central 
figure of a dramatic poem, and had prepared himself 
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for the task, never to be accomplished, hy a studf of 
the Koran. In 1774 he informed his friend Merck 
that he had translated Solomon’s Song of Songs — “ the 
most glorious collection of love songs ever fashioned 
hy God.” Partly through Herder’s influence, he 
came to set special store by all that was primitive in 
the life and literature of the East, all that seemed to 
spring from nature and from the heart of a people, 
as conceived by the romantic and humanitarian 
eighteenth century. At Weimar he had translated 
one of the pre-Islamic poems from the Mu’allakit, 
Sir William Jones having opened up the way. He 
had been charmed by that pearl of Indian drama, 
Sakuntala. Some of the loses fiom Saadi’s garden 
and Jami’s Loves of Laila and Majnun had introduced 
him to Persian poetry. But it was not until after the 
publication of Joseph von Hammer’s celebrated trans- 
lation of the Dtvan of Hafiz in 1812 that the great 
German poet became, as it pleased him to imagine 
himself, a wandering merchant in the East, trucking 
his wares for thrise of Persian singers. ‘‘ The author 
of the preceding poems,” he writes in the opening of 
the dissertation which follows the verse of the West- 
Eastern Divan^ ‘‘ would choose to be regarded as a 
traveller who is applauded if he accommodates him- 
self to the customs of foreign countries, tries to ap- 
propriate their ways of speech, to share their senti- 
ments and adopt their manners. He is excused if his 
effort is successful only to a certain point, if, by virtue 
of a peculiar accent and an unconquerable rigidity 
proper to his nationality, he can still and always be 
recognised as a foreigner.” And to gratify his own 
folk, such a traveller will return home with his lading 
of Oriental merchandise. 

Is Goethe, then, only assuming an Eastern garb 
and disguise ? Is he only playing with the turban 
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■wound aroxmd Ms head ? No, for he is interpreting 
in his own "way a tendency of the time. The 
dominating classical influence, Greek and Roman, 
seen in the Ifhigenie and the Roman Elegies^ had 
waned. He was again free to be eclectic or as uni- 
versal as his genius of unparalleled flexibility would 
permit. And the new Romantic literature was 
turning towards the East. In England Southey’s 
Thalaha had presented the life of the Arabian desert 
and the fantastic marvels of Oriental mythology ; but 
the moral idealism of the poem was the immediate 
offspring of Southey’s own character. The Fairy 
Mat) conducts the spirit of Shelley’s lanthe to gaze 
on Palmyra’s ruined palaces,” and when a little 
later he attempted a huge epic of revolution and 
reaction, it took the form of a Revolt of Islam, For 
Byron the East was the land of entrancing visible 
beauty and of boundless human passion : 

“ Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle. 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime.’* 

The East of Goethe’s imagination was as remote as 
possible from Byron’s East. If he was a Romantic 
poet again it was in his own original and incomparable 
fashion. Although, partly through the influence of 
Sulpiz Boisserde and his collections, Goethe’s interest 
In Gothic architecture and old German painting 
received a new development, he felt profoundly 
hostlle—for one so liberal in his sympathies bitterly 
hostile — to the neo-Catholic party in the Romantic 
school, and in the Divan some shrewd thrusts are 
delivered against them by the old Pagan, Yet the 
spirit of the old Pagan was in truth religious, not less, 
but rather more, than theirs. Like Hafiz, he had 
found the secret of being blessed*— rrlfg“-without 
being fromm^ a dhoU, and this was a fact they could 
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never admit or understand. He turned to the East 
as to a refuge from the strife of tongues, as well as 
from the public strife of European swords. There 
the heavens were cloudless, and God — the one God- 
seemed to preside over even the sand-waste. There 
Islam, submission to God’s will, seemed to be the 
very rule of life. And within the circuit of this all- 
embracing piety, it was permissible even for an old 
man to be innocently gay. The cumbrous baggage 
—intellectual and material — of Western civilisation 
was no longer a necessity. A wine-cup and a little 
book of song, upon some strip of herbage that just 
divides the desert from the sown, would suffice. Or 
in the wine-tavern the cup-bearer, a boy with all the 
charm of youth, might fill the old poet’s goblet and 
receive his reward in the form of wisest counsel and a 
kiss upon the forehead. Before all else the merchan- 
dise which Goethe sought to purchase in the East 
was wisdom and piety and peace. 

These Hafiz had somehow found ; he was gay, but 
he was also wise ; “ it is through the Koran,” he said, 
that I have done everything that ever succeeded 
with me ” ; and yet he wrote these Anacreontic 
ghazels of love and wine, and, possessed of inward 
piety, did not pursue with zeal the outward practices 
of religion. He had his grave studies, too, the 
lessons in grammar, and even in theology, which he 
gave to his disciples. In like manner Goethe had 
occupied himself ardently with botany, with com- 
parative anatomy, with optics. The special quality, 
as Goethe perceived, of the poet Hafiz was his 
spontaneity, though he often wrote in elaborate 
forms ; he was a true poetic fount, wave welling 
after wave ” ; and Goethe could not but remember 
the lyrical impulses of his own earlier days, described 
in his autobiography, when song seemed rather to 
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possess liim. than to be held in possession. There 
was another circumstance in common with them. 
Hafiz, a contemporary of our own Chaucer, had seen 
that scourge of God, Timur the Tatar, sweep over 
Persia with his hordes and spread his conquests from 
Delhi to Damascus. Another Timur had arisen 
in Europe of the nineteenth century, whose name 
was Napoleon. Hafiz could not stay the conqueror’s 
career ; but at least he could teach grammar well, 
and he could give the world the joy of his ghazels. 
Had those songs of love and wine a spiritual signifi- 
cance ? Was more meant by them than meets the 
ear ? Hafiz had been named “ the mystical tongue ” ; 
the learned commentators, scholars in words who 
had no notion of the sense of the word ‘‘ mystic,” 
had read into the poems, says Goethe in his verse, 
every silly notion of their own ; they, like sorry 
tapsters, had retailed as true Hafiz their thin and 
insipid vintage ; yes, for them he was a mystical 
tongue ; how could they ever get a glimpse of the 
real import of the utterances of one who was selig 
without being iromm. But presently second thoughts 
come to Goethe, Perhaps he recalled the symbolism 
of some of his own West-Eastern poems ; when he 
sang the praises of wine, it was not always the juice 
of the grape that he meant ; when he ^oke of the 
kiss of the houri, in the Mussulman’s Paradise, he 
meant something more than the seal of earthly love. 
Those commentators whom he had blamed, after 
ah, have right on their side ; words may* play a 
double part : 

** A word \ a fan 1 a glance h shot 
Between the sticks from eyes divine ; 

The fan *8 a veil, no more, whose fine 
Substance may keep the face in shade. 

But cannot hide from me the maid, 
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Since her prime loveliness, the eyes, 

Flash into mine some swift surprise.” 

In this, too, the expression, almost in an inevitable 
way, of spiritual mysteries through material imagery 
■ — ^were not he and Hafiz alike ? 

With a strange and happy return upon him of the 
creative impulse of youth, urging him as of old to 
swift and spontaneous jets of song, Goethe, in the 
early morning of 25th July 1814, started in his carri- 
age from Weimar for the Rhine, Frankfurt and 
Wiesbaden. It was seventeen years since he had 
visited the scenes of his childhood and youth. Some- 
thing of enchantment was added by this revival of the 
past to the Indian summer of Goethe’s sixty-fifth 
year. With a rearrangement of certain pieces of the 
West-Eastern Divan, such as is indicated by Burdach 
in his Fesivortrag (which here I gladly follow), we 
can make out a kind of diary in verse of these days of 
travel. As the carriage left Weimar a white bow was 
visible upon the July mist ; it was a sign of promise, 
though not radiant with colour as it should be for a 
youthful wanderer : 

“ Greybeard, with clouds in sight, 

Blithe shouldst thou prove j 
What if thy hair be white, 

Y et thou shalt love.” 

The summer mist still hung over the landscape when 
Erfurt seemed coming nearer, and a vision of lovely 
mingled colour upon a slope caught Goethe’s gaze, 
and at Ifirst failed to expound itself to the eye. The 
record and explanation of the incident will be found 
in the poem entitled “ Liebliches ” : 

What motley shows are those that bind 
The heavens with yonder height, 

Through mists of morning ill-defined, 

That half defeat the sight ? 
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Art they the Vizier’i tents displayed, 

Where his loved women bide ? 

Arc they the festal carpets laid 
For footing of the bride ? 

Scarlet and white, mixed, freckled, streaked, 

Vision of perfect worth ' 

Hafiz, how came thy Shirax thus 
To greet the cloudy North ? 

Yes, neighbour poppies spreading far, 

A cordial, various band, 

As if to scorn the god of war 
Kmdly they robe the land. 

So let the sage who serves our earth, 

With flowers still make it gay, 

And, as this morn, the sun shine forth 
To light them on my w'ay.” 

In the early Weimar days, when the Duke was still 
untamed, and he himself was overflowing with the 
spirit of youth, Goethe had known Erfurt well. The 
old man— 'if we may trust a poem included after the 
writer’s death among those of the Divan— was now 
recognised and welcomed ; it was ail dreamlike, and 
yet the past had been so real : 

“ And when old dames from stall and booth 
Me — old like them— would gladly greet, 

I thought I saw those days of youth, 

We each for other made so sweet.” 

She yonder was a baker’s daughter, but, whatever the 
distracted Ophelia may have said, certai|ily no 
** owl,” and by her side stands the once fair shoe- 
vamper, who knew, in addition to her trade, the art 
of living : 

Hafiz, thy rival I would be 

In this, and may the humour last, 

To take the present joyously, 

And share my gladness in the past,” 
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To Erfnrt succeeded Eisenach, with more 
awakened memories — Eisenach, from which he had 
long ago addressed ardent letters to Charlotte von 
Stein ; Eisenach, the scene of hunting expeditions 
of Karl August. Seen in the dewy dawm, the garden 
seemed to be the very same that once it was ; lily and 
rose blossomed as long ago ; 

And every air some odour brings 

As when love ached in those old days, 

T'hose dawnmgs when my psaltery strings 
Contended with the raorning^s rays ; 

There where from greenwood shades would start 
Rounded and full, the hunter’s chant, 

To quicken and to fire the heart, 

Accordant to its wish or want. 

Ever the woods fresh leaves unfold ' 

With these your soul rejoicing fill ; 

Pleasures that were your own of old 
May be enjoyed through others still ; 

No man will then complain of us 
Care for ourselves was all wc had j 

Through all life’s process various 
You must have virtue to be glad ! 

And thus, as the name of the poem suggests, the Past 
may still survive in the Present. In the evening of 
the same day, at Fulda, Goethe added the closing 
lines, which, as Burdach says, refer also to the even- 
ing of our life : 

“ And with such winding of my lay, 

Hafir, once more we hear thy voice ; 

^ ’Tis meet in each concluded day 
With the rejoicing to rejoice.” 

A charming lyric of these days of travel, express- 
ing the poetry of motion, the lyric first named 
Vision, and finally The New Copernicus,’^ was 
excluded from the Divan^ because, though in many 
respects the collection was Western, the imaginary 
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wanderer o! the East, Hatem, who was also Goethe, 
might be supposed to know the back of a camel better 
than the interior of a comfortablp-fittcd Gerimn 
chaise. The chaise is a charming little house, a 
shelter from the July sun, provided with every con- 
venience of travel And, O wonder ! the woods 
come striding towards this house ; the distant fields 
are in motion ; mountains, grown large, dance past ; 
nothing is wanting but the joyous cries of the 
awakened dwarfs ; and all this commotion brings no 
disturbance to the quiet of a July morning. Can it 
be that the Copernican theory has here also its ap- 
plication, and that mountains and woods stand still 
while the occupant of the little houbc is himself borne 
onward ? In this joyous spirit, as he advanced, song 
after song rose spontaneously to Goethe’s lips ; the 
exultation of life and something like the delightful 
arrogance of youth possessed him, but such arrogance 
was more profitable than a self-distrustful modesty : 

“ Song is a certain arrogance, 

Let none find fault with me ; 

But bravely let the warm blood dance, 

Be gay as I, atid free. 

When round the poct*s mill-wheel turns, 

Stop not his whirl of rhymes ; 

For who once understands us learns 
To pardon us betimes.” 

The drive to Wiesbaden, on the warm night of 
29th July,” writes Diintzer, “ has its monun|ent in 
the beautiful poem, ‘ Universal Life.’ ” A thunder- 
storm had overtaken the traveller ; the dry and dusty 
roads were drenched. And then he thought of those 
pf)ems of Hafiz in which the praise of dust is sung-— • 
the dust on the threshold of the beloved, preferred 
by the lover to that carpet on whose gold-wrought 
flowers kneel Mahmud’s favourites, the dust whirled 
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from Ixer door, which is sweeter to breathe than musk 
or attar of the rose. And again Goethe’s thoughts 
wander to Itaty, the dusty South, which he loved so 
much, and for the sight of which he stiU pined. Yet 
even without Italy there is the Universal Life of 
nature, and this storm of ram and thunder will 
quicken that life to a fresh putting forth of power 

“ Loved doors upon your hinges long 
Sounded no sweet recoil, 

Come heal me, ye tempestuous rams, 

And scent of breathing soil ! 

For now if all the thunders roll, 

Wide heaven with leven glow, 

The wind’s wild dust, ram-saturate, 

Will fall to earth below. 

Straightway life leaps, a sacred force 
And secret strives in birth ; 

Fresh mists exhale, green things arise, 

O’er all the bounds of earth.” 

This yearning towards the Universal Life may assume 
a mystical form ; the intensity of the joy of individual 
life may pass on to an aspiration for the loss of the 
personal in the universal, which, as all mystical 
spirits, Christian, Mohammedan and Buddhist, will 
affirm, is not loss, but a higher life. Such is the feel- 
ing embodied in a poem written on 31st July 1814, 
Seiige Sehnsucht,” of which Loeper and Burdach 
speak in such terms of unqualified admiration that to 
quote their words would be to ensure disappointment 
for any reader of an imperfect English version : 

^ Tell it the wise alone, for when 

Will the crowd cease from mockery ^ 

Him would I laud of living men 
Who longs a fiery death to die. 
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*11 coolness of those nights of love 
Which thee begat, bade thee beget. 

Strange promptings wake in thee and move 
While the calm taper glimmers yet. 

No more in darkness canst thou rest, 

Waited upon by shadows blind, 

A new desire has thee possessed 
For procreant joys of loftier kind. 

Distance can hinder not thy flight ; 

Exiled, thou seek'st a point illumed, 

And last enamoured of the light, 

A moth art m the flame consumed. 

And while thou spurnest at the best 
Whose word is ‘ Die, and be new 4 orn • * 

Thou bidest but a cloudy guest 
Upon an earth that knows not morn.” 

I'leeper words assuredly tlian ever came from a pagan 
spirit. 

In a poem placed near the opening of the Dimn 
Goethe enumerates the elements from which song 
dcri?e8 its nutriment. First, and chief, is love ; 
wine and war follow ; and the fourth element is 
hatred : 

“ Last, hate is indispensable j 

Ay, many a thing true poets hate ; 

Sliall he who beauty loves as well 
Foul things and loathsome tolerate ? ” 

There is not much of hatred in these poems of an 
illuminated old age, which remained unpijblished 
until the writer’s seventieth year. But as a lady 
requires a boudoir to which she can retire, in order, 
as the derivation of the word boudoir suggests, to 
f-ulk or pout alone, whence she returns smiling to her 
guests, so Goethe, that he might show a gracious face 
to his friends, made one short book of the Dipan the 
depository of his ^indignations and chagrins — TSa 
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Booh of III Humour. ^ No one reaches even middle life 
entirelj free from dissatisfactions with things as they 
are. Shakespeare could write a Timon and a froilus 
and Ctessida. If to consume our own smoke ends in 
darkening our countenance, it may be wiser to run up 
a narrow shaft high in the air, by which our smoke 
may find a harmless vent. Goethe had been an 
emancipator, and now here were these neo-Catholic 
Romantics striving to undo his work. He had 
tasked his powers in service to his age, and now he 
was regarded by some as an obstructive, a self- 
centred egoist. There were folk who flattered him 
prodigiously, and regarded him with bitter, though 
secret, enmity. There were those who collect big 
subscriptions to erect a monument to any dead 
prophet, and who would gladly stone the living 
prophet. There were the sentimental or self-in- 
terested patriots — most often both in one — who had 
discovered that Goethe was no true German. There 
were those who knew much better than he knew him- 
self how his w'ork as an artist or as a man of science 
should be done. And there are always cribbed and 
cabined spirits, “ half-men,” who cannot away with 
any liberal interpretation of human life. Finally, 
there were the downright base, and, whatever men 
may say, baseness is a power in this world. These 
last are not to be contended with : 

„ “ Wanderer * thy strength would’st try 
’Gainst what will be, and must ^ 

Whirlwind and filth that’s dry 
Let <4pni and mount in dust ' ” 

Against those who would amend his work he has only 
the domineering word — If there be virtue in you, 
push on in your own pursuit ; but as for mine, learn 
that thus I willed it should he made. To the 
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flatteiy of •malice he replies with menaces equal to 
the flattery. But he will not spend his wrath on 
individuals ; prompt hatred he has, if needed, but 
only for some collective mass. And then he reviews 
his own career, not without a touch of proud and 
warranted self-satisfaction : 

“To ape, re-stiapc, mis-shape me each in turn, 

Now for at least full fifty years they have sought ; 

None the less what your worth may be, I thought. 

In your own native fields you beat may learn ; 

You in your time have played the madcap rude 
With a wild, young, demonic-genial crew ; 

Then softly year by year you closer drew 
To wise men of divine mansu etude.’* 


Mohammed himself had not contented all parties, 
and the Prophet’s suggestion of a mode by which a 
wrathful spirit may be cooled is excellent : 

“Irks it some man that God in his high place 
Should grant Mohammed guardianship and grace ^ 

Let him his roof-tree’s sturdiest timber choose, 

Let him make fast thereto a proper noose, 

Let him adjust his neck. Is it stoutly made ? 

So shall he feel his anger is allayed.” 


But Goethe is not often moved to tender the 
advice, “ Go, hang I ” 

The central motive of the poems is, in truth, 
love ; first, there is a benignant charity extended to 
man as man ; secondly, there is the charming relation 
of the old sage, poet, and toper of wine to the boy 
cup-bearer, blooming in beauty, eager, as a Boy may 
be, for wisdom, a relation which is lightly touched 
with humour ; and, last, there is the passionate love 
of man and woman exhibited in that ideal pair, 
Hatem and Zuleika. 
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named poet who “ had every other gift, hut wanted 
love/’ Such a judgment pronounced on Heine, 
whether by Goethe or Arnold, was not just ; but 
assuredly no one who knows Goethe himself aright 
could thus pronounce judgment on him. There is a 
melancholy poem by Matthew Arnold, “ Growing 
Old,” telling of all the sad concessions made by old 
age to time, which contrasts, on the one hand, with 
the exultant rapture of Browning’s ‘‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” and on the other with the wise and luminous 
temperance of Emerson’s admirable “ Terminus.” 
Goethe, in the Divan^ also enumerates an old man’s 
losses, but his tone is not one of depression, for some- 
thing — and that the most precious thing of all — 
remains ; 

“ ‘ The years,’ thou sayest, * take so much away : 

The proper pleasure of the senses’ play, 

The sweet recall of loveliest wiles and words 
Last eve j nor \antagc true it now affords 
To sweep from land to land ; no princely token 
Of merit recognised, no praises spoken, 

Once welcome, now delight ; no more avails 
Action for joy ; thy courage quails and fails. 

Remains one special thing I know not of ? ’ 

Enough remains ! Illumined thought and love i ” 

Goethe, if ever any man, was not lacking in as- 
piration and effort toward intellectual attainment ; 
but he makes his confession of faith that there is 
another door of knowledge than that which is entered 
by the intellect-— (the markets ” of the opening line 
are doubtless all the various marts where learning 
may be purchased) : 

“ Markets stir the buyer’s greed ; 

But knowledge puffeth up indeed. 

Who looks around with quiet eye 
Learns how love doth edify. 
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'Didst day and night thy pains bestow 
Much to hear and much to know, 

Now hearken at another door, 

How to learn a wiser lore. 

Shall Justice dwell m thee, thou must 
Feci in God something that is just j 
Who flames with some pure love alone 
Will by the loving God be known.*’ 

Tiiere arc charming poems, in the same book of the 
Dimn from which this is taken, pleading for generous 
treatment of the poor — a poet’s pleading that pic- 
tures the grace and speechless eloquence of the sup- 
pliant’s attitude — and for that large charity con- 
sisting in a gift of self, To whom thou givest thyself 
indeed, him as thine own self thou wilt love,” a 
incmorable word of counsel borrowed from the Pend- 
?samch. 

From a volume of lyrics designed, in part, to 
render for readers of the West something of the 
spirit of Hafiz and of Eastern poetry, “ the im- 
moderate passion for wine, half forbidden,” could 
not, as Goethe says, be omitted, nor the delight in- 
spired in old age by the grace of youth, with the 
answering feeling of reverence for illuminated old age 
and its heights of wisdom felt by the young. “ The 
passionate attachment,” he writes, of a child for 
an old man is not a rare phenomenon. . . . But 
nothing is more toucliing than the aspirations of the 
boy, who, impressed by the lofty spirit of one who is 
old, experiences an inward amazement and a certain 
presentiment that something of like kind may de- 
velop within himself.” Such is the motive — ^wholly 
spiritual— -which determines Goethe’s conception of 
the cup-bearer in the ninth Book of the Dwan, and 
his relation to the aged poet for whom he serves the 
J wine. Goethe had found models for his cup-bearer 
* in a son of Professor Paulus, of Heidelberg, and a 
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young waiter wlio attended Hm at Wiesbaden. 
Tbe great poet of the East loves his half-forbidden 
wine as Goethe loves his flask of Eilfer— wine of the 
great vintage of the year eleven — placed before him 
“ by Rhine and Main, in Neckar vale,” and to join 
him over which he invites Hafiz to quit the cups of 
Paradise. Though he sits often silent and apart, 
the poet of the Divan loves the shifting, stirring, 
sounding, multitudinous tavern-life, so rich in a 
various humanity. It has in it something of the 
iridescence and of the rumours of the sea. Even 
that wild tumult at earliest morning, when torches 
flared, flutes shrilled, tabors rattled and insults flew, 
brought him a fuller sense of life and of the love of 
life. What if folk declare that he has never rightly 
learnt the proprieties of manners and morals ! At 
least he wisely keeps far from certain other fiercer 
disputes — the wrangling of the doctors and the 
schools. 

But the poet, by the very fact that he is a poet, 
often errs through indiscretion ; the boy who bears 
the beaker is in some ways more prudent than he, 
and may even become guardian and counsellor of the 
sage whom he regards with so much reverence. Song 
in itself is a betrayal ; and when the wine mounts to 
his head, and he smites the table with his fist, what 
rash words escape him, while in corners sit shavelings 
with cowled heads, who lurk and spy upon his in- 
firmities ! True, the wine he drinks is old and sound, 
and if the Prophet’s prohibition must be disregarded 
it is better to sin for this than for a paltry and insipid 
liquor : 

“ Damned for poor stuff that turns you sick 
Were to be twice a heretic.” 

And which ot us can escape some intoxication ? 
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Youth itself is drunkenness without the grape ; 
love, poetry, the passion for knowledge, the enthusi- 
asm of religion— in each of these a heady element lies 
hidden. Still it cannot be denied that the poet 
sometimes exceeds measure in his cups, and next 
morning, troubled by what the Persians name 
“ Bidamag buden,” and the Germans caterwaul- 
ing,” comes late and with a languid step from his 
room. Then it is the part of the faithful boy to en- 
deavour to restore the Master, whom he reveres in 
spite of his lapses from wisdom, to his better self ; 

“ There on the terrace I would steep 
Your sense in the reviving air, 

And in your eyes gaze long and deep, 

Till you shall kiss the cup-bearer. 

Earth’s not the cavern you suppose, 

With brood and nest ’tis ever gay, 

Rose-wafts and attar of the rose, 

And bulbul sings as yesterday.” 

The people in the market-place hail the Master 
as the great poet ; but the boy, into whose heart his 
wisdom has sunk, can commune with him even when 
words arc few or none : 

“They have their worth, the rhymes which throng ; 

Hushed thought is better and more dear ; 

Give, then, to other folk your song, 

Give silence to the cup-bearer.” 

Most ennobling communion of all is that of the 

midsummer night, when the twilight of ‘evening 

almost meets the uprise of the dawn, when Aurora 

burns with love for Plesperus, and yet in the Eastern 

midnight heavens the constellations flame. The 

boy’s heart is full of the lore which he has learnt from 

the blaster, while they both gaze at the vast procession 

of the planets : 
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“ I know that this o’erhangmg sky. 
This infinite, you love to view, 
While yonder cressets magnify 
Each one the other in the bine ; 


And who flames brightest will but say — 

‘ Here m my allotted place I shine ; 

Willed God that you a broader ray 

Should cast, your lamps were bright as mine.’ ” 

Presently it is great morning, and the worn-out 
boy murmurs to himself in drowsy tones : 

“ Me thy long hoped-for gift at last contents — 

God’s presence known m all the elements ; 

How lovingly thou givest it ! yet above 
All other things the loveliest is thy love.” 


And over the fair young sleeper the Master bends : 

“ Sweetly he sleeps, and sleep is fairly earned ’ 

Dear boy, who hast poured the wine the Master drinks, 
From friend and teacher thou, so young, hast learned, 
Unforced, unpunished all the old man thinks. 

Now the delicious tide of health is flush 
In every limb ; new life comes momently ; 

I drink once more, but not a sound ! hush, hush • 

That, wakening not, I may have joy in thee.” 


With these words, which sum up the spirit of the 
whole, the Bool of the Cup-bearer closes. 

During his visit to Frankfurt, in the autumn of 
1814, Goethe had the pleasure of personal inter- 
course with his friend and correspondent, the banker 
Willemer, a man of generous heart and cultured in- 
telligen’ce. Willemer was in his fifty-fifth year, 
more than ten years younger than Goethe. In his 
house lived his widowed daughter by a first wife, and 
Maria Anna Jung, whom Willemer had removed 
from the temptations of the stage when she was six- 
teen years old, and brought to his house to be the 
companion of his younger daughters. She was now 
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thirty's and ‘before the close of Goethe’s visit to the 
South she became Willemer’s third wife. Marianne’s 
pleasant, ringleted face is a witness to her good 
humour and her good sense. She had bright social 
gifts, sang admirably, wrote graceful verses, and had 
an enthusiastic veneration for the genius of Goethe, 
her husband’s friend. That she .became the model 
for the Zuleika of the West-Eastern Divan is certain ; 
that a few beautiful poems in the coEection are sub- 
stantially hers cannot be doubted. She accepted 
her part as Zuleika with pride and pleasure, and 
played up to the part with spirit and not without a 
sense of humour. Tire poems are poems of passion- 
ate love ; but to squander sentiment and romance on 
the relation of Goethe and the good Marianne is to 
turn to waste what should be reserved for better uses. 
The relation was absolutely honest ; the passion was 
born for the imagination from a friendship which 
was of the happiest kind, and which endured without 
interruption, though after ifli5 they never met, up 
to Goethe’s last days. The secret of Marianne’s 
contributions to the Divan was well kept ; but it was 
noticed, of course, that in the following stanza of one 
of Hatem’s poems the rhyme of the original text 
where “ Hatem ” stands must have been supplied by 
the name of Goethe : 


“ As sombre mountain walls the beauty 

Of morn will flush, you bring me shame, 
And once more is known to H«itm « 
Springtime’s breath and summer’s flame.” 


Marianne Willemer disclosed the facts not long 
before her tranquil death at the age of seventy-six. 

The incidents and accidents which gave rise to 
several of these poems are known ; they are interesting 
—interesting especially to the anecdote-monger ; but 
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they were unknown to the earlier readers t^ho enjoyed 
the Divan, and in truth the actual incidents are the 
shadows, while the poems themselves-— creatures of 
imaginative moods — are the realities. It adds a 
certain pleasure to the verses beginning : 

“ Come, dearest, come, wind round my brow this band ! 

Thy fingers only make the turban fair/’ 

to learn that on Goethe’s sixty-sixth birthday, spent 
with the Willemers at their delightful country house, 
the Gerbermuhle, he received from Marianne the 
gift of a muslin turban with a laurel wreath. At the 
Frankfurt fair she bought a Turkish Order of the Sun 
and Moon, and suddenly came upon her husband and 
Goethe, for whom the purchase was meant, and there 
were happy smiles, followed a little later by Hatem’s 
interpretation of the symbolism of his new possession : 

“ Be this an image of the joy we have won 1 
Herein I see refigured me and thee ; 

Me, ray beloved, thou hast named thy Sun ; 

Come, give it proof, sweet Moon, enclasping me,” 

From Frankfurt he sent her a leaf of the Indian 
plant, the Gingo Biloba, emblem of perfect friend- 
ship ; but the poem seems to have been transmitted 
through her step-daughter, Rosette Stadel When 
she sang for him from Mozart’s opera she was 
Goethe’s ‘‘ little Don Juan ” ; when she bustled and 
overbore in household affairs she was his ^^ittle 
Bliicher.” They played at letters in cypher to be 
read by references to page and line of Hammer’s 
translation of Hafiz, and Goethe, in his verse, com- 
mended to the diplomatists of Europe the use of such 
a cypher. They agreed as Eastern lovers to think of 
each other in absence when the moon orbed to the 
full, and so the charming lyric, V ollmmdnacht, 
came into being. The terrace of the poem, which 
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tells of the ling dreamed of as lost in the Euphrates^ 
is the terrace of the Gerbermiihle. The visit of 
Willemer and his wife to Heidelberg suggested the 
great lyric, with its cosmic theory of love and Goethe’s 
theory of colours involved, Wiederfinden. The 
chestnut trees of the Heidelberg Castle gardens in- 
spired the exquisite song, “ An vollen Biischel- 
zweigen.” At Darmstadt Zuleika wrote her address 
to the East Wind, and again at Darmstadt, some 
days later, her lovelier song to the West Wind. A1 
these details are interesting to the literary student, 
and especially to the literary anecdote-monger. 

I will confess that it was the beauty of two lines in 
the ZuUtka Book that indentured me to the busy 
idle task of trying to translate what cannot be trans- 
lated^ — ^the last two lines of a quatrain by Hatcm : 

“ Is it possible, sweet Love, I hold thee close, 

Hear the divine voice pealing musical ? 

Always impossible doth seem the rose. 

And inconceivable the nightingale 1 " 

Those two lines went straight from German into 
English. It might be possible also to make Bagdad, 
with its sometime population of a million and a half, 
subservient to the use of a solitary lover : 

“ Arc your love and you apart 
Far as East from West. The heart, 

Swift runner, o*er the waste will start ; 

*Tis its own guide, go where it may ; 

Bagdad for lovers lies not far away.” , 

And then there was Hudhud, the crested hoopoe, 
that served, according to Oriental legend, as go- 
between for Solomon and the Queen of Sheba ; 
might not such a bird be captured for the uses of 
those who need her ? Goethe was geologising when 
Hudhud ran along the path : 
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Shells of the ancient sea '* 

I sought in stones, shells turned to stone ; 
Hudhud with stately pace. 

Spreading abroad her crown, 

Flaunted with drollest air , 

It was life’s raillery 
That mocked at death ” 

But Hudhud iearnt such wisdom from Solomon 
that she can serve as page and envoy not to geologists 
alone, but to representatives of all the arts and 
faculties. 

It IS difficult to represent by examples these love- 
poems of Goethe’s elder years, for the collection has 
much variety in feeling, manner and metre, and many 
of the lyrics have a special beauty which cannot be 
found in others. The following poem was probably 
at first designed to find a place in the Book of Zuleika^ 
but, the Book of Timur needing an addition to that 
piece which tells of Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, 
a fourth stanza wus appended, and a new idea — the 
tyrannous egoism of lovers — was introduced to fit it 
to its altered position. 


To ZOLEIKA. 

To flatter thee with incensed air, 

Thy mounting pleasure to complete, 

A thousand rosebuds opening fair 
Must shrink and shrivel m the heat. 

One little phial, at whose lips 
Age-long the snared scent lies enfurled, 

And slender as thy finger tips 
“—To compass this demands a world ; 

A world of living motions fine, 

Which, in their passionate press and throng. 
The bulbul’s coming notes divine, 

And ail his soul-awakenmg song. 

II2 
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•Why with their griefs be overgloomcd 
If Joy through perished things soar free > 

Were not a myriad souls consumed 
To ’stablish Timur’s tyranny ^ 

Just forty years previously, when Goethe was a 
wonderful young man of five-and-twenty, Lili — ^thc 
daughter of a Frankfurt banker — had been his love, 
and some of his most charming early lyrics had been 
addressed to her. It may be that here, in Frankfurt, 
Marianne had mischievously mocked the old poet for 
his facility and versatility in finding appropriate 
objects for the gifts of song that lay in him. On a 
glorious morning of September 1815, in view of the 
Castle at Heidelberg, he either made his apology or 
anticipated her playful satire : 

“ Zuklka t Much have you sung, be it confessed. 

And here or there the verse addressed, 

Penned in your own rare charactery, 

With pomp of binding, marge of gold, 

Faultless each point and stroke inscrolled, 

Ay, many a tome to allure the eye ; 

Say, did not each such missive prove, 

Wherever sent, a pledge of love ^ 

Hatem : Yes, and in sweet and potent eyes, 

Wreathed smiles foretelling extasics, 

In dazzling teeth of youthful pride, 

In eyelash-dart and snaky tress 
Fallen o’er a bosom’s loveliness, 

Thousandfold dangers may be spied ; 

Think then how long since, think and guess, 

Zuleika has been prophesied ! ” 

But an attempt must be made, though much of 
the grace of the original may be lost, to exhibit 
Marianne herself as a poetess, and what better ex- 
ample can be chosen than her song to the West Wind, 
which every German singer knows in a beautiful 
musical arrangement ? It may be noted that in the 
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second stanza tliere is a doubtful reading ; tlie whole 
weight of external evidence is against the reading 
“ fields {aueti) and in favour of “ eyes ” {mgen}^ 
which yet, after all, may be a printer’s error : 

“Ah, West Wind, for thy dewy wing 
How sorely do I envy thee, 

For tidings thou to him canst bring 
Of grief his absence lays on me * 

The waving of thy pinions light 
Wakes silent yearning in the heart ; 

From flowers and field-^, from wood and height 
Breathed on by thee the quick tears start. 

Yet these soft wanderings of thy breath 
Cool the hurt eyelids and restore j 

Ah, I should faint with pain to death, 

Hoped I not sight of him once more. 

Haste then to ray beloved, haste, 

Speak to his heart in gentlest strain ; 

No shade across his spint cast, 

And hide, ah, hide from him my pain ! 

Tell him, but tell with lips discreet, 

His love’s the life by which I live ; 

Glad sense where life with love shall meet 
His nearness to my heart will give.” 

To confess the truth, the songs of Marianne have 
more of the direct, simple lyrical cry, or lyrical sigh, in 
them than certain of Goethe’s more ingenious or more 
elaborate poems of these elder years. 

My last specimen from the Zuldka Booh must, 
however, be a poem by Hatem. It is that which tells 
of the origin of rhyme, and has special reference to 
the interchange of verses between Goethe and 
Marianne : 

“ Behraingur first discovered rhyme, men say ; 

btre&s of pure joy through speech deliverance found j 

Dikram, she his hours’ sweet friend, straightway 
Replied with kindred word and echoing sound. 
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So, dcareit, you were parted from my sidc» 

That rhyme's glad usage should become my own j 

Unenvious I even of the Sassanide, 

Bchrsmgur ; nime the arc has also grown. 

This book you awaked ; it is a gift from you ; 

My full heart spake, for joy was at its prime ; 

From your sweet life rang back the answer true, 

As glance to glance so rhyme replied to rhyme. 

Now let these accents reach you from afar ; 

The word arrives, though tone and sound disperse , 

Is It not the mantle sown with many a star? 

Is It not love's high-transfigured Universe ? ” 

The attention of readers of the Znkika Booh may 
be specialljr directed to the beautiful unrhymed 
poem beginning with the words, “ Die schon 
geschriebenen ” (No. i8 of Loeper’s edition), and, 
as an example of the ghazel, to the fascinating litany 
of love with which the Book closes. 

The West-Eastern Divan consists of twelve Books. 
The Parables of the East form so distinctive a part 
of Oriental literature that Goethe could not pass 
them by. In his prose study which concludes the 
volume he tries to classify these parables— the ethical, 
the ascetic, the mystical, and others ; but he leaves 
it to the intelligent reader to place each of his own 
parables under whatever rubric may seem right. 
Some are devout, some are moral, some embody a 
fragment of humorous wisdom. The last of the 
series, entitled “ It is good,” may serve as an example : 

In Paradise, where moonbeams played, 

Jehovah found in slumber deep 
Adam far sunk, and lightly laid 
By him a little Eve asleep ; 

In earthly bounds lay there at rest . 

Two of God's thoughts, the loveliest ! 

* Good 1 ’ guerdoning Himself, He cried, 

And passed with lingering look aside. 
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No wonder at our glad amaze * 

When eye meets eye in quickening gaze, 

As if we had flown from regions far 
Near Him to be, whose thoughts we are. 

If He should call us, be it so, 

Let but the summons be for two. 

These arms thy bounds be, thy abode. 

Dearest of all the thoughts of God 1 ” 

The Book of the Parsees is mainly occupied with 
the noble “ Legacy of the Old Persian Faith,” uttered 
to his disciples by a poor and pious brother now about 
to depart from earth. The worship of the sun and of 
fire, seemingly so abstracted, is regarded by Goethe 
as profoundly practical. The dying saint enthusi- 
astically aspires towards the light, but his lesson for 
his brethren is wholly concerned with conduct ; 
“ daily fulfilment of hard services ” — such is his 
legacy in a word ; their part it will be to keep pure, 
as far as human effort can, the soil, the air, the water 
of the canal, and their own hearts and lives through 
devoted service, in order that these may be worthy to 
receive the divine and vivifying rays of the sun. And, 
as the sun rises above the peaks of Darnavend, the old 
man’s spirit ascends from earth to be gathered from 
gyre to gyre of the heavens. 

The Book of Paradise is almost purely Moham- 
medan ; but it is at the same time West-Eastern, for, 
though Goethe in one poem justifies the use of 
sensible imagery as a symbolism, accommodated to 
our weakness, for the representation of ineffable 
things (Richard Baxter did the same), yet now and 
again his lips are wreathed with smiles at the material 
joys imagined for the heaven of Mohammed’s fol- 
low'ers. Under the starry heavens Mohammed him- 
self stands and announces to the survivors after the 
battle of Bedr the glories of that Paradise which his 
slain warriors have already entered. The lot of 
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women is Iks assured ; we only know for certain’^of 
four who have passed the gate — ^Ziileika, who had 
loved Yussuf, the mother of the Christian Saviour, 
the wife of Mohammed, and Fatima the Fair : 

“ Spouse, (laughter, spotless-sou led, 

Pure spirit with her angelic air, 

In body of honey-gold.” 

Yet the faith and devotion of other women for- 
bids ns to despair. And, indeed, certain specially 
favoured beasts have been admitted — the ass on which 
Jesus entered the City of Prophets, the wolf, schooled 
in the duties of a wolf by Mohammed, the little dog 
that slept long centuries in the cave with the Seven 
Sleepers, and last, Abuherrira’s cat, now purring at 
the master’s knee, and formerly caressed by the 
Prophet’s hand. If Zuleika the Second should be 
excluded from Paradise, at least an obliging Houri — 
and here Goethe’s smile is broad — in obedience to the 
command of the Prophet can assume her form, and 
when questioned as to her identity can give such ex- 
planation as she pleases. 

The poem, ‘‘ Admission,” records the dialogue 
between a Houri, warder of the gate, and a poet— 
assuredly a German poet — ^who craves for entrance : 

Houri: To-day I stand, awarder true. 

Before the gate of Paradise, 

And scarce I know what I should do, 

Thou comest in such a doubtful guise. 

Art thou m very truth allied 
To these our folk, the Moslem race ? 

What combats keen, what service tried, 

Commend thee to the heavenly place ? 

With those heroic souls dost dare 
To number thee ? Thy wounds display I 

For they will glorious things declare, 

And I shall lead thee on thy way. 
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Poet: Why all this nice punctilio ? What ' 

Promptly my right of entrance grant ; 

For I have been a man, and that 
Means I have been a combatant. 

Keen-visioncd thou, but look more near, 

Traverse this breast with piercing sight ; 

Wounds of life’s perfidy, see here, 

See here the wounds of love’s delight * 

And yet I sang in credulous wise 
My love’s pure faith inviolate. 

And that the world, which whirls and flies, 

Is gracious nor can be ingrate. 

I wrought with men of rarest worth, 

And this attained, that round my name 

Love from the fairest hearts on earth 
Shone like an aureole of flame. 

No mean man hast thou chosen. Nay, 

Give me thy hand, for I devise 

On these slight fingers day by day 
To reckon the eternities.” 

Much of the spirit of the whole collection of 
lyrics is expressed in the opening poem, with which 
we may bring our quotations to an end : 


Hejira. 

North and West and South upbreaking. 
Thrones are shattering, empires quaking ! 
Fly thou to the untroubled East, 

There the patriarchs’ air to taste ; 

What with love and wine and song 
Chiser’s fount will make thee young. 


There, *mid things pure and just and true, 
The race of men I would pursue 
Back to the well-head primitive. 

Where still from God did they receive 
Heavenly lore in earthly speech, 

Nor beat the brain to pass tlj^cir reach. 
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Where ancestors were held in awcj, 

Each alien worship banned by law ; 

In nonage bounds I am gladly caught, 

Broad faith be mine and narrow thought, 

As when the word held sway, and stirred 
Because it was a spoken word. 

Where shepherds haunt would I be seen, 

And rest me in oases green ; 

When with the caravan I fare, 

Shawl, coffee, musk, my chapman’s ware, 

No pathway would I leave untraced 
To the city from the waste. 

And up and down the rough rock wajs, 

My comfort, Hafiz, be thy lays, 

When the guide enchantingly. 

From his mule-back scat on high, 

Sings, to rouse the stars or scare 
The lurking robber in his lair. 

In bath or inn ray thought would be, 

Holy Hafiz, still of thee ; 

Or when the veil a sweetheart lifts 
From amber locks in odorous drifts ; 

Ay, whispered loves of poets fire 
Even the Houris to desire ! 

Would you envy him for this, 

Or bring despite upon his bliss, 

Know that words of poets rise 
To the gate of Paradise, 

Hover round, knock light, implore 
Heavenly life for evermore. 



GOETHFS 

HERMANN AND DOROTHEA 


Goethe had little sj^mpathy — at least in its applica- 
tion to Ms own poems — ^with that kind of curiosity 
which traces a work of art back to its sources. He 
thought that when guests are invited to a feast they 
may be content to enjoy the good cheer set before 
them without visiting the kitchen, calling upon the 
cook to enumerate the ingredients, and proceeding to 
inspect the garden where the pot-herbs grew. He 
himself never connected Hermann md Dorothea with 
the narrative of the exiles from Salzburg, in which 
it had its origin ; when that narrative was pointed 
out as his source in the Morgenblatt of the year 1809 
(No. 138) he uttered neither affirmation nor denial. 
On 51st October 1731, Leopold, Archbishop of 
Salzburg, Legate of the Holy See and Primate of 
Germany, issued a decree directed against his Pro- 
testant subjects, by wMch they were required to 
depart from their country, some within eight days, 
some after a period less terribly brief, and were for- 
bidden ever again to enter it, upon pain, if deemed 
expedient, of death. Snows had already fallen. The 
expulsion of the Protestants during the late autumn 
and winter months was attended with many acts of 
extreme seventy. In February 1732 the exiles re- 
ceived an invitation from Friedrich Wilhelm of 
Prussia to settle in his territory ; Protestant princes 
threatened reprisals against their Roman Catholic 
subjects ; and at length some check was placed upon 
the Archbishop’, violence All Protestant Europe 
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was interested in the misfortunes of the expatriated 
fugitives- A pamphlet giving an account of their 
sufferings was published in London in 1732 ; it sets 
down the number of exiles from ten districts of the 
Archbishopric as 20, 678 ; it closes with an announce- 
ment that subscriptions for their relief would be 
received and transmitted bp certain gentlemen, lap 
and clerical, who are named in a list which includes 
among others the rector of Lambeth and the 
preacher in the German chapel at St- James’s* 

This English pamphlet does not contain the storp 
on which Goethe’s poem is founded. But in a Ger- 
man pamphlet of the same pear it is found, and again 
in 1732 in a large quarto entitled AusfUhrliche 
Histone deter Emigranten oder vertriebenen Luther- 
aner aus dent Erzbisthum Salzburg, Two pears later 
the storp was repeated, as one of the evidences of 
providential care extended to the exiles, in Gocking’s 
Follkommene Emigrationsgeschuhte, The following 
is the version given in the AusfUhrliche Historie : — 

“ In Alt-Miihl, a town Iping in the Oettingen 
district, a worthp and well-to-do citizen had a son 
whom he had often — but without success— urged to 
marrp. As the Salzburg emigrants were passing 
through this little town, among them was a maiden 
who so attracted the pouth that he resolved in his 
heart to make her his wife, if this might be brought 
about. He made inquirp of the other Salzburgers 
respecting the girl’s conduct and familp, and was in- 
formed that she was the child of good honest folk, 
and was alwaps well conducted, but had separated 
fiom her parents on the ground of religion, and had 
left them behind. Thereupon the poung man went 
to his father, and told him that, as he had so often 
been urged to marrp, he had now made choice 

of a person, if his father would allow him to have her. 

# 
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When the father desired to know who ‘this person 
might be, he was told that a Salzbnrg maiden had 
won his son’s heart, and that if she were not to be 
his bride he would never marry. At this the father 
took alarm, and tried to dissuade him from the match. 
Certain friends were called in, and a pastor, in the 
hope that by their means his son might be brought to 
another way of thinking ; but ail was in vain. At 
last it seemed to the pastor that God might design 
some special providence in this affair, and that hence 
it might be for the best, in regard both to the son and 
to the emigrant girl ; whereupon consent was finally 
given, and the youth was permitted to do as he 
pleased. Off then went the young man to his Salz- 
burg maiden, and asked her how she liked things in 
this neighbourhood. ‘ Well indeed, sir,’ answered 
she. ^ And would you ’ — ^he went on — ‘ be willing 
to act as servant in my father’s house ? ’ ‘ With 
entire content,’ she replied, ‘ and, if he will take me, 
I mean to serve him faithfully and diligently ’ ; and 
then she proceeded to enumerate her various accom- 
plishments, how she could fodder cattle, milk cows, 
work in the fields, make hay, with much more of a like 
kind. Upon this the youth took her with him and 
presented her to his father. He asked her whether 
she liked his son, and would marry him. But she, 
knowing nothing of the matter, thought that he 
meant to tease her, and answered that they had no 
right to jeer at her : the young man had sought a 
servant for his father, and, if he desired to have her, 
she meant to serve him in all faithfulness, and 
honestly to earn her bread. But when the father 
stuck to it, and the son moreover showed his serious 
longing for her, she declared that if their purpose 
was earnest she could be well content, and she would 
cherish the youth as the apple of her eye. And when 
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the soa presented her with a wedding gift she placed 
her hand in her bosom, saving, ‘ I, too, must give a 
marriage-portion,’ and handed to him a little purse 
in which were found two hundred ducats,” 

Bottiger, who held close relations with Goethe 
w’hiic the poem w^as in process of development, and 
who helped to negotiate its sale, states that Goethe 
discovered the stoiy in 1794, and that at first he 
thought of converting it into a drama. The in- 
cidents were enough to form a nucleus from which 
other incidents might be evolved as soon as imagina- 
tion came to quicken them. The personages — the 
youth, the maiden, the father, the pastor — ^werc 
already in existence ; only the mother of the young 
man, the apothecary, and the judge, had no pro- 
totypes in the tale of the Salzburg exiles. But 
Goethe, who held himself aloof from theological and 
ecclesiastical partisanship, could hardly have ac- 
cepted with pleasure the background of this idyllic 
love-story — the strife of Catholic against Protestant, 
which drove forth the heroine from her native home. 
Trusting to the power of art to confer ideality upon 
the theme, he resolved to give it more immediate 
actuality by placing the incidents and characters in 
the present time. It was a time when events of epic 
proportion were occupying the attention of Europe ; 
and behind the events lay an epic combat between 
great ideas respecting the life of society. The French 
Revolution and the upheavals which it caused in 
neighbouring countries provided a background of 
wider historical extent and of deeper ethical signi- 
ficance than that of the religious strife of Salzburg 
some sixty years previously. The interval between 
the composition of Eermam md Dorothea and the 
supposed time of the action was measured not by years 
but by months ; Goethe himself, in a letter to Meyer 
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(5tli December 1796), places the events of the poem 
in the preceding August. The war of France against 
Prussia and Austria had fluctuated to and fro in its 
earlier years. In 1796 the advance of the French 
armies under Moreau and Jourdan, after some im- 
portant successes, was checked by the vigorous action 
of the Archduke Karl, and the French retreat which 
followed was marked by those cruelties which are 
common to a soldiery rendered desperate. The 
imagined scene of Goethe’s poem lies near the right 
bank of the Rhine, perhaps in the region of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Goethe himself had witnessed and even experi- 
enced some of the hardships caused by war. In 1792 
he accompanied the Grand Duke of Weimar on that 
disastrous campaign — ^led by the Duke of Brunswick 
— against the French Revolutionary forces which 
closed with the cannonade of Valmy, and a retreat 
lendered inexpressibly miserable by insufficiency of 
provisions and the torrents of autumnal rain. In 
Goethe’s account of his experiences, Camfagne in 
Frankreichy will be found the origin of several in- 
cidents and reflections in Hermann und Dorothea. 
He had himself seen a young woman who, like 
Dorothea’s companion, had given birth to an infant 
during her flight ; an old female camp-follower made 
imperious requisitions on behalf of the mother and 
new-born child, and, as she knew no French, Goethe 
himself expounded in words her passionate gestures, 
At Etaln, on the retreat, the master and mistress of 
the house in which he found shelter were filled with 
alarm on behalf of a son, who like Dorothea’s be- 
trothed had been earned away by the passions of the 
time, and had been hurried into the vortex of the re- 
volutionary maelstrom in Paris; at his parents’ 
request he had returned home, deserting the party 
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to wliich. ills feelings had bound him, and, now that 
he w^as inscribed in the list of traitors, he found his 
new allies overwhelmed with defeat. Thus through 
Goethe’s personal experiences and through the ex- 
citement of his own clay a new life and energy weic 
infused into the story derived from the earlier years 
of the eighteenth century. 

“ Hermann und Dorothea , said Goethe to Ecker- 
mann in the year 1825, ‘‘ is almost the only one of my 
larger poems that still gives me pleasure ; I can never 
read it without deep interest. I love it best in the 
Latin translation ; there it seems to me nobler, as 
if, as regards the form, it had reverted to its source.” 
The poem was the creation of the best period of 
Goethe’s maturity, a period when he had escaped 
from the storm and stress of his earlier years, when 
he was delivered from the excessive pressure of public 
business that had proved alien to his genius, when 
the influences of classical art in Italy had sunk deep 
into his spirit, when the Revolutionary wars bud 
animated in his heart the love of his own countr}% 
when, above all, he enjoyed the stimulus and the 
support of Schiller’s comradeship. 

Some of Goethe’s larger works suffered from the 
way in which they came to be written. A fragment 
was produced ; there followed a long interval during 
which rival interests drew the poet away in other 
directions ; and when he resumed his work it was 
perhaps in an altered spirit or a different mood. Or, 
again, he first adopted the medium of prose, and at a 
later date recast his work in verse. The process by 
which Hermann und Dorothea was brought into being 
certainly tended to give the poem that harmony, 01 
rather that unity, by which it is pre-eminently char- 
acterised, The germ dropped into Goethe’s mind 
and lay there for a considerable time ; it was borne 
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about and nourisbed in silence ; aitbongli the 
creative energy lapsed away when some two-thirds 
of the poem had been swiftly set down in writingj 
the capacity for careful and sympathetic revision 
remained, and a second creative impulse, which 
carried the work to a close, followed after a brief 
interval. There were few perplexing knots to untie, 
or tangles to unravel. Goethe’s interest in his work 
never really waned during the period of creation. 
Some seven or eight months—from August 1796 to 
larch 1797— sufficed for creation and in great part 
for exact revision. “ It is in fact remarkable,” wrote 
Schiller, in a letter of i8th April 1797, “ how swiftly 
Nature gave birth to this work and how carefully and 
considerately Art has perfected it.” 

During a visit to Jena, from 8th August to 5th 
October, while Goethe resided in the old ducal 
castle, the first four cantos of Hermann uni Dorothea^ 
according to the original arrangement, were written. 
The whole poem was to be comprised in six cantos ; 
the first four correspond to the first six as we have 
them in the final arrangement, according to which 
each of the nine cantos bears the name of one of the 
nine Muses. It w^as not until nth September that 
Goethe actually “ began to versify the idyl.” “ The 
execution,” wrote Schiller to Korner (28th October 
1796), “ which, as it were, took place under my eyes, 
has been achieved with a lightness and swiftness in- 
comprehensible to me ; he has written over one 
hundred and fifty hexameters daily for nine suc- 
cessive days.” The days from nth September to 
19th September are probably those to which Schiller 
rders. 

The idyll, as the poem had been at first conceived, 
now expanded in Goethe’s mind into an idyllic epic. 
At the close of October he found himself obliged to 
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go to Ilmen&ti for a few days. “It would be a great 
piece of good luck,” he wrote to Schiller, “ if I could 
manage to write a portion of my epic poem t?hik in 
Jlmcnau ; the perfect solitude of the place seems to 
promise something.” And Schiller, two day** later 
(31st October), sends his greeting to the lonely vajle) , 
■with a wish that the fairest of the Muses may en- 
counter his friend : “ you may, at all events, there 
find your Hermann’s little town, and probably also 
an apothecary and a greenhouse with stucco work.” 
But the wind bloweth where it listeth, and no fresh 
inspiration came at Ilmenau. “ I did not even 
touch the garment’s hem of any one of the Muses,” 
Goethe confesses to Schiller on his return to Weimar ; 
all he could with advantage attempt was revision and 
correction. It was not, indeed, until the days of 
travel to Leipzig and Dessau, at the close of the year 
1 796 and the opening of the new year (28th December 
to loth January), that the plan of the unfinished 
portion of the poem was fully considered and ela- 
borated. At last, during another residence at Jena 
— from February 20th to the end of March 1797 — 
the creative impulse returned, and that at a time 
when Goethe was confined to his room by a cold. 
“ My work is progressing,” he informed Schiller on 
4th March. . . “In two more days I shall have 
raised the treasure, and when it is once above ground 
the polishing process will come of itself. It is re- 
markable how, towards the end, the poem inclines 
to its idyllic origin.” The work advanced quickly to 
the dose ; the task of revision followed and was 
deliberately pursued. On 8th April Goethe refers 
to the “ double headings ” of the cantos, indicating 
that the distribution of the text into nine books, 
named both after the Muses and the subject-matter 
of each canto, was then in contemplation if not com- 
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pletely carried into effect. Three weehs later he 
writes to Meyer : “ My poem is ready ; it consists 
of 2000 hexameters, and is divided into nine cantos.” 
Hermann und Dorothea was published in the Taschen- 
buck fUr 1798 , which was issued in the late autumn 
of the preceding year. In the labour of revision 
Wilhelm von Humboldt — one of the earliest critics 
of the poem ^ — was ever ready with thoughtful 
counsel and suggestion. In 1804 a later revision was 
begun in conjunction with Heinrich Voss the 
younger, with a special view to metrical improve- 
ments. The MS., showing these emendations, re- 
mains among the Goethe archives ; the alterations 
were not embodied in any printed text, nor can 
ground for real regret be found in this circumstance. 

Among the forces which helped to mould the 
poem of Hermann und Dorothea Goethe’s feeling 
towards the French Revolution was not the least 
important. The influences in society which make 
for change and the influences which make for con- 
servation and stability are both recognised in the 
poem and are both justified. Goethe would not and 
does not deny that social progress and amelioration 
are themselves essential elements of true order ; but 
he insists more strongly on the duty of preserving 
and maintaining the good that has already been 
realised in the well-being of a nation, for in the ap- 
palling danger of the time that truth seemed to be 
the oi\e chiefly needed by his own country. It is 
possible to study Goethe’s view of the Revolutionary 
movement in several works written under its im- 
mediate pressure— The German Emigrants, the 
Venetian Epigrams, the travels of the Sons of Mega- 
frazon, the Natural Daughter, the Grosskofhta, the 

* Aeathetsache Verauche ubct Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea, by Wilhelra 
Von Humbohit, 1799. 
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Bur^ergmer&k the Anfgeregten^ and Reynard the ? 
his matured wisdom will be found summaribed m a 
convcisation with Fx'kermann of 4tli January 1824* 
He was no friend, he declares, of arbitoiy rule. He 
was convinced that a great revolution is never a fault 
of the people ; it i$, on the contrary, always the ton- 
sequence of faults of the government. If there 
exists a real necessity for a great reform among a 
people, God is with it, and it prospers.’’ 
went on to say, was visibly with Christ and His first 
adherents He was also visibly with Luther : neither 
of these was a friend of the established system ; 
ranch more were both of them convinced that the old 
leaven must be got rid of, and that it would be im- 
possible to go on and remain in the untrue, inequit- 
able, and defective way.” 

But while Goethe is just to the influences that 
make for change, and even for revolutionary change, 
while, too, his sympathies were popular as much as 
aristocratic, he could not, he admits, be a friend to 
the French Revolution in the days of its * 
its horrors were too near me, and shocked me daily 
and hourly, whilst its beneficial results were not then 
to be discovered.” He revolted especially from the 
efforts made in Germany to reproducc^ artificially 
such a state of things as had in France arisen from a 
great necessity ; 

“ Nscht dera Dcutschcn gcziemt cs, die filrchterlichc Bewegung 
Fortzuleiten und auch zu wanken hierhm and dorthin. 

So, through the mouth of his Hermann, the poet 
utters a warning against the factitious cultivation of 
Revolutionary sentiment by some of his own country- 
men. And to Eckermann, more than a quarter ^of a 
century later, he expresses himself in the same spirit : 
“ Nothing is good for a nation but that which arises 
from its own core and its own general wants ; All 
I f tzg 
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endeavours to introduce any foreign innovation, the 
necessity for which is not rooted in the core of the 
nation itself, are therefore foolish ; and all premedi- 
tated revolutions of the kind are unsuccessful, for 
they are without God, who keeps aloof from such 
bungling.’’ 

Goethe could not forget that in his younger days 

he was himself a leader of revolution in things of the 
mind. Gdiz von Bsrlichmgen was a cry for freedom ; 
both in substance and form it revolted against 
eighteenth-century conventions. In Prometheus he 
asserted in the boldest spirit the independence and 
individuality of the artist. But the years of public 
service at Weimar had taught him that freedom is to 
be attained only through wise limitation, through 
intellectual clearness and order, through purity of 
feeling and through activity within a definite sphere. 
His scientific studies had taught him to expect much 
from a gradual evolution ; he had come to believe 
that the way of development is not a way of violent 
cataclysms. His studies in art led him to value 
simplicity and repose as the elements from which 
beauty arises rather than the turbulence of passion 
or the straining of immoderate desire. In Italy, in 
the presence of the masterpieces of classical sculpture, 
he felt that intellectual sanity and obedience to law 
produce nobler results in art than are attained by 
emotional violence or unmeasured caprices of the 
imagination. In such a poem as Hermann uni 
Dorothea Goethe was really assisting in the work of the 
European revolution of the eighteenth century, for he 
was delivering the ideal man— true manhood, true 
womanhood— from the faded conventions of the 
earlier art of the century, and also from the violences 
and sentimentalities of his own younger days. But 
the spirit in which he attempted this was far removed 
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from the spirit which sought for freedom through the 
machinery of brand-new constitutions or the 
machinery of the guillotine. His word to the 
German people was that for them at least there was 
a better way-— -to preserve, to maintain, to develop 
what was good ; to work for humanity through those 
limitations imposed by the love of things that are 
near and real, the home, the little vineyard, the little 
town with its kindly neighbours, father and mother, 
and wife and child ; and, when need arises, the 
country and the nation which include all that is 
nearest and dearest, all that is best and most real : 

All the firmer amidst this universal disruption 
Be Dorothea the tie ! And thus wc will hold and continue 
True to each other, and still maintain the good that is given us ; 
For the man who in wavering times has a mind ever wavering 
Only increases the evil and spreads it wider and wider , 

But who firmly stands, he moulds the world to his posture. 

Not the German^s work should it be, this fearful commotion 
Onward to urge, or to reel in his courses this way and that way. 
* Here we take our stand 1 ’ Such be our word and our action,” * 

Readers of Hermann und Dorothea have expressed 
surprise at the union effected by the poet between 
German life and manners, German thought and 
sentiment, on the one hand, and on the other a Greek 
feeling for art and Greek artistic methods. To 
admirers of the poem this has seemed an achievement 
almost miraculous. One excellent French critic, 
however, Edmond Scherer — and his words were 
quoted apparently with approval by Matthew Arnold 
— ^found something inharmonious, something even 
ludicrous in what he styled the antico-modern and 
heroico-middle-class idyll of Goethe.” For him the 
poem was at best a feat, and not quite a successful 

* In the above paragraph I have used some sentence* from GeetAe mi the 
frmtk Mevolutten, an Address to the English Goethe Society, published m my 
vttame, New hmim in Literature. 
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feat, of ingenuity. Goetlie*s manner of proceeding, 
he declared, is at bottom that of parody,’* and tlie 
turn of a straw “ would set the reader laughing at 
these farm-horses transformed into coursers, these 
village innkeepers and apothecaries who speak with 
the magniloquence of a Ulysses or a Nestor.” This, 
according to Scherer, is not sincere poetry at all, but 
a factitious work, “ the product of an exquisite 
dilettantism.” 

It ought to have been perceived that a genuine 
Hellenism is in no respect opposed to truth of obser- 
vation and sincerity of feeling. Because Goethe was 
Greek he must — ^when dealing with a German theme 
— be genuinely and profoundly German. His 
earlier conception, indeed, of Greek art led him to 
some extent away from reality towards a factitious 
ideal. That earlier conception had in it certain 
elements of the eighteenth-century conventional 
feeling for classical art. It was supposed that 
ideality and the repose of classical art were attained 
by a process of abstraction, which thinned away 
details, and regarded with indifference, if not with a 
lofty disdain, whatever is individual. From this 
error of the pseudo-classical school Goethe did not 
wholly escape ; but an inborn realism in general 
saved his work, even at its worst, from lifelessness or 
insipidity. Before Hermann uni Dorothea was 
written he had visited Italy, and his eyes had carried 
into his imagination and his soul the life and the 
lesson of Greek sculpture. Here was the human 
body presented not in an abstraction, but in its 
essential truth ; and the ideal was attained not by 
turning away from reality, but by seizing some 
moment of the highest physical and moral life, in 
action or in dignified repose, and by enabling that life 
at its fullest to declare and manifest itself ; for which 
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manifestation it uses every means that aids a deploy- 
ing of the inward forces, omitting only—and that not 
m much by deliberation as by instinct—mch dross oi 
accident as rather obscures than interpret'^ the vital 
energy. And now, having chosen a little German 
town as the scene of his epic-idyll, and German men 
and women as his actors, Goethe was constiained by 
the very principles of Greek art to manifest our 
common humanity through its German presentment, 
and to do this with such a profound truth of feeling 
that in and through reality the ideal should emerge. 

The Homeric poems filled Goethe with inex- 
haustible delight ; but the speculations of Wolf had 
led him at this time to feel that the path to modern 
puetry of an epic character is not barred by the vast 
figure of Homer, with whom contention or com- 
petition were hopeless. Many singers — ^he now held 
—had contributed to the material from which arose 


the Iliad and the Odyssey, Why should not a 
modern man also sing in a kindred spirit concerning 
modern life and action and suffering? Are not the 
elementary and primitive wants and desires and 
sufferings and joys and actions of man and woman 
extant in the world still as in the days of the singers 
of Greece ? And if a modern poet should deal with 
the world that lies around him in a spirit akin to that 
of Homer, is there anything incongruous in a certain 
general resemblance to the Homeric manner ? If in 
a few passages there should be actual reminiscence 
of the style and the language of Homer, can this 
rightly be regarded, to use Scherer^s word, as 
parody ” ? Or ought we not rather to view such 
passages as a suggestion to the reader that, although 
the Homeric nafveti (if there is, indeed, such a thing) 


no longer is possible and self-consciousness has come 
in its place, yet, if men will but lift up their eyes and 
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look at the world aright, there are things to be seen 
in it like those of which Homer sang ? The horset 
which Hermann tacHes arc in reality spirited, 
majestic creatures, and Hermann himself is a noble 
and vigorous youth. Let us no longer be blinded 
by what is familiar and customary, let us envisage the 
reality, and we shall perceive a youth who can bear 
comparison with any Grecian charioteer, and steeds 
as strong and graceful as those that whirled the 
chariots on the fields of Troy. A sculptor walking 
along the countryside to-day may discover in the 
pose of a sower, or a reaper, or a woman drawing 
water at a well, the attitudes of heroes or of gods. 
It is the d\dness of our wearied vision which hides 
the fact ; and may not the poet remind us once or 
twice — ^with a slightly ironic smile upon his lips — that 
nature is still Homeric ? 

Goethe’s epic idyll was not without a parentage 
in eighteenth-century German literature. Here it 
is enough to note that its immediate predecessors was 
the Lwse of Johann Heinrich Voss. Both in contents 
and in form the poem of Voss exerted an mfluence 
on Hermann und Dorothea^ which may be recognised 
without detracting from the glory or the originality 
of the work of Goethe. The Luise is written in 
hexameters, in the practice of which Voss, the trans- 
lator of Homer, acquired a degree of mastery which 
had not been i cached by Klopstock ; it is an idyl! of 
German life ; it adapts the forms of Greek art to the 
rendering of a German theme. The household of a 
pastor, living in the country, forms the centre of 
Voss’s idyllic poem ; the birthday of the pastoris 
daughter Luise is celebrated in the neighbouring 
woods, hard by a lake, in a simple, rural fashion ; the 
visit of her betrothed and tlie incidents that lead up 
to the wedded union of happy man and maid tte 
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related, not without a certain grace of feeling and 
of manner. Strength of characterisation, depth of 
passioBj breadth of interest, largeness of conception, 
the art of composition, are wholly or almost wholly 
wanting to the poem. The idylls, published separ- 
ately in 1783 and 1784, were revised and brought to- 
gether to form the completed poem in 1795. Vosses 
Luis^ became popular, for it fell in with two streams 
of tendency — first the return to nature of the pre- 
Revolutionary period, when Rousseau was a master 
of men’s feelings and imagination, and, secondly, the 
new sense of the beauty of Greek art, partly developed 
and largely guided by the writings of Winckelmann. 

** I still remember,” Goethe wrote to Schiller 
(28th February 1798), “ the genuine enthusiasm 
which I felt for the pastor of Grunau, when he first 
appeared in fhe Mercury ; I read it aloud so often 
that I still know the greater part of it by heart ; and 
I gained much good from it, for the delight I had in 
it became at last productive in me, and tempted me 
to work in the same genre — which resulted in Her- 
mann^ and who knows what may yet arise out of it ? ” 
Recognising the faults and imperfections of Voss’s 
work — its lack of deep passion, its lack of general 
ideas, its deficiency in concentration and vigorous 
continuity, its pettiness of detail — Goethe did not 
scruple to accept from it whatever could serve Ms 
own purpose, which, besides the general impulse of 
the genre, some characteristics of diction, and the 
metrical form, included a few hints for particular 
passages, and whatever he appropriated was ennobled. 
Without Luise, as he indicates, Hermann md 
thea might never have come into existence ; yet the 
true glory of the parent is derived almost wholly from 
the more illustrious child. 

I have tried in the epic crucible to separate what 
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is p^Jrely human in the life of a small town from its 
dross ” — so Goethe wrote to Meyer (5th December 
1796)-— and to reflect from a little mirror the great 
movements in progress on the stage of the world.*® 
To a superficial gazer nothing could seem more 
prosaic, nothing more trivial than the life of such a 
petty German town ; and Goethe does not shrink 
from any realistic details which help to give a body, 
visible and almost tangible, to the spirit of his poem. 
The Golden Lion inn, looking out on the market- 
place, might have been found a century ago in any 
one of a score of Rhineland towns ; the old-fashioned 
garden of the apothecary, with its quaint figures, and 
grotto adorned with spars and shell-work, may have 
been known to Goethe at Ilmenau or elsewhere ; 
nothing in the small dull place is so much to be 
wondered at and admired as the wealthy neighbour’s 
house, splendid with white stucco and green paint, 
fs it not a poor scene for an epic poem ? and what 
can be found here to interest the imagination or the 
feelings ? 

What, indeed, can be found except the bounty of 
nature and its beauty, what except the fulness of a 
rich and beautiful humanity ? Here are wedded 
happiness, a home presided over by womanly tact and 
sympathy ; here are pity for those in need, the heart 
that plans and the hand that executes good deeds ; 
here are neighbourly good-will and civic virtues, the 
love of child and of parent, affection for the home- 
stead and the soil, patriotic pride and passion, the 
wisdom of illuminated manhood, maidenly discretion, 
maidenly service and heroic strength, and a noble 
sense of personal dignity ; here, above all, is the love 
of man and maid, swift and final in its happy election, 
and the sudden unfolding of character under the 
sunshine of a new and deep affection. 
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And as a background for the personages and tbeir 
passions we see not merely the little town, which 
Goethe views |With a feeling of kindly regard that is 
touched by humour, but a landscape w'ealthy in 
summer beauty and wholly humanised. Tvlere de- 
scription of external nature, detached from the actoR 
and the action of his poem, is not sought by the poet 
of Hermann uni Dorothea ; it is indeed hardly per- 
mitted by his conception of a narrative poem ; but 
the environment of the actors becomes an essential 
feature or condition of the incidents. The garden, 
with its apple trees, the honeysuckle bower, the vine- 
yard slopes, where the purple clusters hang heavy 
and warm in the sun, the field and bending corn crop, 
are known to us because the mother, now setting right 
a prop, now brushing away a caterpillar, traverses 
these as she seeks the distraught Hermann. The 
pear tree on the summit, which is a landmark for all 
the neighbourhood, shelters the youth in his lonely 
perturbation of spirit at noon-day, and in its shadow* 
while the moonlight shines clear around, he sits with 
Dorothea’s hand in his own. Up the steps of the 
vineyard path the mother climbs, and it is here in 
their shadowy descent that Hermann’s beloved, 
stumbling, finds her support upon his breast and 
shoulder. The linden grove near the neighbouring 
village, with the well and the sheltered greensward, 
lives in our imagination because it is here that Her- 
mann awaits the tidings of Dorothea brought by the 
friendly emissaries, and here that the lovers lean over 
the water and see, m its mirrored blue of heaven, their 
own wavering forms as they nod and greet each the 
other. With little play of what has been termed the 
pathetic fallacy,” Nature even may be said to co- 
operate in the action of the poem. The brooding 
heat of the summer day breaks in the nocturnal 
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tliunderstorm. With her wounded sense of virgin 
dignity Dorothea is about to quit the shelter of 3ie 
Golden Lion, and go forth, bearing her little bundle, 
into the night and tempest and downpour of rain ; 
at which moment, while the thunder still growls 
without, the kindly mother interposes, and there is 
a clearing at least in the moral atmosphere. The 
heavens themselves — if there were no stronger powers 
at work — have made it impossible to permit Dorothea 
to leave her true home, and thus, as it were, are in 
league with those who have plotted to render her 
happiness assured. 

There is another and a more formidable thunder- 
storm — ^that in the social and political world — ^which 
adds largeness and something of terror to the scene, 
and which at the same time serves to endear to our 
feelings the tranquil well-being of the little German 
town. Who will deny,” cries the Judge, “ that 
his heart was uplifted within him when he saw tlie 
first beam of the risen sun, and heard of Rights of 
Man, common to all, of Liberty the inspirer of spirits, 
and Equality worthy to be praised ? ” But the sky 
darkened ; and the strife became one not for liberty, 
but for an evil domination. What, after all, if in this 
little town and among its quiet citizens there were 
more of true wisdom — at least for Germany and for 
the immediate present — than could be derived from 
the council-chambers of revolutionary Paris ? Tlie 
homely neighbourhood becomes for the moment a 
centre m which the principles of stability and orderly 
progress are seen in contention with the principles of 
the revolutionary reform, Dorothea’s first lover, 
caught by a generous enthusiasm and possessed by 
the new republican hopes, has abandoned her to the 
chances of the time, which have driven her forth, a 
wanderer fiom her home, and he himself, having 
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effected nothing, has perished amid the strife of 
ignoble greeds and ambitions. No one can thini 
harshlj of the error of his rash gallantry. Hermann 
is also fired to enthusiasm ; the lover rises to the 
patriot ; life has grown good to him, and the home- 
stead and the little town are dearer than ever before. 
To maintain and to defend what is of so great worth 
bhaH be his task ; and the future of Dorothea is safe 
in his steadfast and courageous hands. 

The conversations are not, as Edmond Scherer 
represents them, conducted with the magnilo- 
quence of a Ulysses or a Nestor.” They arc full of 
pleasant familiarities, and they are often pleasantly 
touched with a humour, of which the reader, though 
not always the speaker, is conscious. Magniloquence 
is monotonous, but the talk of the host of the Golden 
Lion and his neighbours rises and falls with a natural 
variety. And with each speaker it is admirably 
characteristic. With the Pastor it can rise into the 
region of general ideas. He is still young in years, 
but he has received the best gifts of culture both 
sacred and profane. Faith and hope and charity 
dwell in his soul, and therefore his heart has been 
open to the deeper truths of human life. Through 
his lipvS Goethe utters some of his own spiritual 
wisdom, and it is uttered with the simplicity and 
directness of true insight. His trust in the ways 
and the wisdom of Nature is large. The Lekhtsinn 
of men, which to the Apothecary seems an offence, is 
seen by the Pastor to be a wise provision of Nature ; 
curiosity seeks for what is new, and through an 
interest in what is new we pass to a regard for what 
is useful, and w^hat is useful leads on in turn to what 
is good. The whole of human existence is viewed 
by the Pastor as a full and noble harmony. His 
friend, the Apothecary, has told how in childhood 
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the thotiglit of death was impressed upon him as a 
thought which might quell or control his youthful 
impatience. The lines which follow, words of the 
Pastor presenting life and death as parts of a har- 
monious and perpetual circuit, are not found in the 
MS. preserved at Weimar among the Goethe archives; 
they were a noble after-thought of the poet, and, 
while wholly in keeping with the young Pastor’s 
spirit, they lie very near to Goethe’s own view of life. 
To the wise man death becomes life, for it uiges him 
to activity ; for the pious it strengthens the hopes of 
futurity ; death ought not to be shown to a child as 
death ; let the young learn the worth of a riper age 
and let the aged look towards youth, so that both may 
rejoice in the perpetual cycle of existence, and life 
may be fulfilled in life — 

“dass beide des ewigen Kreises 

Sich crfrciicn imd bo aich Lcben im Leben vollendc ! ” 

And at this moment the door opens and those who 
are to bear life onward into the future, with its ful- 
ness of good, Hermann and his future bride, “ dag 
herrliche Paar,” are seen. All is natural here, and all 
is simple ; but never were envoys of a great power 
more majestically announced than these representa- 
tives of life and love by the undersigned appositeness 
of the Pastor’s words. 

It is only on this occasion that any one of the 
speakers attains so clear and rare an altitude. In 
general the Pastor’s wisdom is that of illuminated 
good sense ; he is no dreamer of dreams ; and be it 
remembered to his credit that he can drive a pair of 
horses round a difficult turning as skilfully as Hermann 
himself. So also, speaking figuratively, in managing 
Hermann’s love affair, at the moment when Doro- 
thea’s outraged sense of dignity threatens a catss- 
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trophcj he drives boldly and comes dangerously near 
an upset ; it is only his quick eye and steady hand 
that avert disaster. The man of ideas, after all, may 
prove himself an excellent man of aft'airs. 

The Apothecary is a contrasted figure ; )ct he i% 
not an unserviceable coadjutor in spying out the land 
in Hermann’s interest. He is well advanced in 
years ; his memories go back to the days long since, 
when all things were better than they are now ; 
grottoes, and shell work, and stone figures have gone 
out of fashion, and the good old custom of rational 
wooing by friendly family negotiation has passed 
away. From first to last Goethe gently sinil(‘s, with 
a not unkindly ironic smile, at the good neighbour, 
whose cure is that of bodies, not of souls. The 
timidity of his prudence heightens our sense of the 
Pastor’s more generous prudence, which does not 
shrink from the ventures of faith. The Apothecary’ 
must indulge his grumble against the townsfolk who 
have hurried after the poor fugitives for sake of the 
pleasure of an idle excitement ; yet he has been one 
of the curious sightseers himself ; he shrinks from a 
narration of the fugitives’ distress, and thereupon 
proceeds with his tale, omitting no harrowing par- 
ticular ; when his impatience is rising he relates how 
in childhood he had been cured for ever of impati- 
ence. The sight of misery has really disturbed the 
good man, partly through sympathy with those who 
have been thrown abroad on the world, to the loss of 
their easy habitual ways and the loss of not a little 
property, and partly because he reflects that before 
long his own case may be like theirs. He sits musing 
in the inn parlour, and needs the prompting of the 
Host before he can raise to his lips the glass of eighty- 
three. One comfort at least he has— if the invaders 
should force him to fly, his flight will not be embar- 
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rassed by wife or child ; already he has packed up Ms 
valuables, and if person and property can be saved 
there will be some consolation amid disaster. Life 
has taught him to proceed in all things cautiously ; 
he would like to regild his sign of the Archangel and 
Dragon, but the expense has to be considered. In 
Hermann’s affairs of the heart the motto of wise 
conduct is Festina lente ; Dorothea looks indeed 
what a maiden ought to be, but it is not well to rely 
upon appearances. To trust one’s spiritual guidance 
to the young Pastor may be sensible enough ; but is 
it discreet to trust the safety of one’s limbs to such 
a charioteer ? Yet the egoism of the Apothecary 
leaves him well-disposed and neighbourly; he is 
prompt to act as plenipotentiary in the great business 
of wedlock ; and, if he does not rashly part with Ms 
coin to the unhappy fugitives, he is generous with the 
contents of his pouch of cherished canaster. 

Hermann’s father is constrained by the exigencies 
of the narrative to play a somewhat ungrateful part ; 
he is the chief obstacle which retards young love in its 
progress, and over which love must find out a way. 
But Goethe contrives that, notwithstanding his in- 
firmities of temper and a certain deficiency of intel- 
lectual and moral delicacy, the host of the Golden 
Lion shall impress us favourably as an honest and 
genial householder. We learn to humour him gently, 
to view his foibles with a smile, and to remain con- 
fident that, with a little exercise of tact, he can be 
brought round to good temper and something like 
reason in the end. He has toiled since the havoc 
wrought twenty years ago by the great fire ; he has 
grown well-to-do, and has gained a position of respect 
among his fellow-townsmen ; and now his days of 
struggle are over, and his personal ambition is ap- 
peased ; he regards himself with much complacency, 
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and lov€s—tliough not ungenerously-— -his comfort 
and Hs ease. Should his temper be rufHcdt it is 
enough i£ his seH-complacency can. be restored; t 
little oil will allay the troubled waters, though he 
may not be able to deny himself the pleasure of feel- 
ing in a measure wronged. The host would not 
choose to view the misery of the fugitives, but he is 
willing to give to them of his substance, for to give 
is the duty of the rich ” ; and though he parts from 
the flowered dressing-gown, with all its associations 
of repose, as from an old friend, let this go too, for it is 
no longer in the fashion, and a respected citizen must 
move with the times. The good host is not, like his 
neighbour, the Apothecary, oppressed by the fear of 
French invaders ; all anxiety is hateful to him, and he 
cherishes a comfortable faith in Providence and re- 
members the sure barrier of the Rhine. His own 
time for ease has come, but it should be his son’s 
business now to take up his task, and advance in social 
success from the point to which the father had arrived 
— for hesser ist besser. And, with so exemplary a 
parent, Hermann is an unsatisfactory son ; he wiE 
not seek a bride from among the daughters of the 
wealthy neighbour, whose white stucco and green 
paint glorify the market-place ; why should not one 
of these fashionable young ladies decorate the interior 
of the Golden Lion and gratify the good father-in- 
law with fashionable airs on the piano ? But Her- 
mann is dull and devoid of ambition ; he has been a 
laggard in his class at school, while others strode 
ahead ; he can content his poor ambition with horses 
and affairs of the farm ; and all this though he has a 
lather who has not only bettered himself but helped 
to better the town, one who held the office of 
“ Bauherr ’’ six times, and that with general appro- 
bation. For certain, Hermann shall never bring 
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across the threshold as bride, bearing in hand her 
little bundle of belongings, some peasant daughter- 
in-law — die f tulle / And to pardon the host’s gross 
outbreak of speech we must needs bear in mind, as 
does the wise Miitteichen, that he has quickened his 
blood with some glasses of the vintage of eighty-three. 

Mothei and son are joined against him, and the 
neighbours aid and abet their revolt ; they do him 
wrong, but why should he vex his soul ? he will sub- 
mit and let things take their course. When at length 
Hermann and iSorothea arrive out of the night, the 
host has recovered his good humour, and the occasion 
is one for some harmless banter ; but it fares ill with 
the father’s jests ; the scene changes to one of indig- 
nation and protest, with weeping, demonstrative 
women- Was ever kind, indulgent father so wronged? 
Sobs and bewailings, and confusion at the close of 
the day, when a little good sense might have set all 
right ! For his part he can endure it no longer and 
will betake himself to his bed. It needs all Doro- 
thea’s gracious tact to restore harmony ; but the 
father’s heart is in truth sound and warm, and, as he 
embraces his new daughter, the good man has to hide 
some happy tears. 

The Miitterchen bears a certain resemblance 
to Goethe’s own bright-hearted and sympathetic 
mother. In reading Hermann und Dorothea^ 
though the Pastor with his spiritual wisdom and 
Hermann with his strong heart and steadfast will 
vindicate their sex, we have to make some allow- 
ances for masculine limitations and infirmities ; but 
the Ewig-W eibliche is presented in two exemplars 
which aie whoUy admirable. The Mutterchen is 
in love with happiness and with her own business of 
creating it for others, and therefore for herself ; and 
to lessen misery is in a way to be a creator of happiness. 

^44 & 
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She does not sentimentalise over sorrow, but straight- 
way sets herself, as far as m her lies, to chase it away. 
Being beneficent, she enjoys the sense of power and 
influenee which can be wielded for beneficent end . 
And baving tt) deal with a husband who'^e humours 
require at times some skilful management, she knows 
that tact is an auxiliary or a mode of power. Men 
are wayward and rather irrational creatures, but then, 
they are only men, and it cannot be expected that 
they should be as intelligent as a woman. Even the 
Pastor is a little too much given to philosophical re- 
flections on lightness of temper and the virtues of 
curiosity, and the new, the useful, and the good, 
wdien he ought rather to satisfy her curiosity at once 
with a budget of news; the mother must be par- 
doned for growing a little restive under his discourse. 
As for the husband, who twenty years ago wooed her 
amid the ruins of their homes and bore her in his arms 
over the smouldering ashes of the conflagration, he is 
dear to her with all the dearness of happy use and 
wont ; and he is her own to guide and rule, while she 
will never show that she rules ; but her son is wholly 
her own in even a more delightful way. And, since 
ids happiness is hers, she has no touch of maternal 
jealousy ; through ids joy in Dorothea, a daughter 
after her heart, she will double her own joy. It is 
true that she had already in imagination chosen for 
his bride the rich neighbour’s daughter, Minchen : 

“ Mmchen fiirwahr ist gut und war dir immer gcwogcii’* ; 

but marriages are made in heaven, and it seems that 
Minchen is not the bride-elect ; therefore Dorothea, 
though she may bring only a bundle for her dowry, 
shall be beloved by the mother almost as her own 
child. We must take our children as heaven sends 
them ; she will not have her Hermann rated for being 
K ^ 145 
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wliat God made Mm ; he has his own gift, and imist 
use it in his own way ; he will pro?e a model to 
burgher and countryman, and will not be the last 
or least in the civic council. And so she departs 
to seek the good son and comfort his troubled 
heart. 

Never was there more entire sympathy between 
mother and son. At first Hermann veils his heart, 
but it is with a veil that is transparent to the loving 
maternal eyes. What is ail this talk about soldiering 
and dium and trumpet ? Such is not Hermann’s 
true and instinctive form of patriotism ; he is a brave 
and noble youth, but his vocation is one of tranquil 
toil and domestic duty. And presently, through 
her clear divination and womanly courage in sym- 
pathy, the veil is wholly dropped and Hermann’s 
naive confession comes forth — ich entbehre der 
Gattifi. It only remains to test a little further the 
virtues of promptitude and courage ; leading Her- 
mann by the hand, she will confront his father and 
with the utmost directness will make the situation 
clear. And happily, just at the moment before the 
pair enter, the Pastor has been dilating, in words 
which carry weight however they may appear to be 
disregarded, on the excellence of such a temper as 
that of Hermann, calm in its energy, steadfast, bent 
on acquiring and maintaining what is useful, and un- 
vexed by misleading ambitions. The fumes of the 
eighty-three have evaporated from the Host’s brains, 
and who can question the result? 

Under Hermann’s quietude and reserve there lie 
much sensitiveness, much moral delicacy, and a 
capacity for genuine passion. It is remarkable that 
Goethe has succeeded in making us feel at once the 
solidity of Hermann’s character and its natural refine- 
ment. This youth is no Werther, incapable of con- 
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tending effecfiwly with morbid emotion which dis- 
turbs the intellect and saps the power d the wil. 
He hap attached him'^elf from childhood to what is 
; he is eminently healthful f#f heart, and, when 
hwe takes pO'‘Ses'^ion rjf him, love itself, ov'erirustering 
in its strength, htings him strength, and U iinleed a 
part of the highest sanity. In the perfect understand- 
ing which exists between mother and son w'C find 
eYidcnce of Hermann^ freedom from the dukess 
and egoism tliat are not uncommon with his sex and 
age. As a schordboy he was sensitive for hh father’s 
honour, and thf)se graceless comrades who mocked 
at the hobt's efflorescence of Sunday costume socm 
found that there was something dangerous in the 
c|uiet son, who rarely resented any provocation 
directed against himself alone. When his father has 
reproached him unjustly and pronounced in anlicipa- 
tion a sentence against the maiden of his choice, 
Hermann utters no indignant word, but endures the 
wound and gently withdraws to unburden his heart 
in solitude. He is not insensible to the good father’s 
infirmities, but never have his lips opened an this 
theme to anyone ; and when as a hint of guidance to 
Dorothea he must needs refer to the host’s regard for 
external demonstrations of respect and affection he 
does so with the finest delicacy; and that lie ex- 
presses even so much is an indication of his absolute 
trust in Dorothea, and of the perfect community of 
feeling already established between them. Hermann 
hitherto has been the reverse «>f ieihargic ; he has 
diligently attended to the labours of the farm ; but 
half his nature has Iain dormant. There was some- 
thing a little fatuous in his dutiful efforts to cultivate 
the airs and graces expected by the young ladies of 
the great house in the market-place ; and to poor 
Hermann- faminO) when, in an agony of shame, he 



laid aside Ms superfine coat and pulled liis fiair out of 
curl, the fatuousness was apparent. But now his 
total self gives authority to a wise passion ; his whole 
nature is aroused and all its powers are consentaneous. 
As Hermann, on his return from the errand of mercy, 
enters the room, the Pastor observes that he is an 
altered man ; a new animation has taken possession 
of him ; he, who had been silent or reserved, now can 
wax eloquent ; he must needs step forth to rebuke the 
Apothecary for his self-regarding celibate views. And 
when a little later, under the great pear tree, Hermann 
pours forth his grief, and announces his patriotic 
resolve to fight and to die for his country, it is not 
mere vapouring or the enthusiasm of a dream. The 
passion of his heart, foiled in its immediate aims, 
bears him onward to new and generous designs. 
When once again that passion concentrates itself on 
Dorothea and the substantial joys of home, it con- 
tains within It a better patriotism, founded on a love 
first for what is near and real, and then for the mother 
country which presides over and pieserves all the 
blessedness of the hearth and home. Hermann, with 
his delicacy of feeling, is no confident lover, assured 
that the son of the well-to-do host must carry all 
before him ; he has the good sense to trust much to 
the discretion of his friends ; he is perfectly assured 
that they can make no discovery about Dorothea 
which will not enhance her honour ; but, for his own 
part, he is subject to all a lover’s vicissitude of hopes 
and fears. Whatever she may say cannot but be 
good and reasonable : — 

“Was sie sagf, das ist gut, es ist vcrnunftig, das weiss ich”i— » 

but the ring upon the maiden’s finger fills him with 
forebodings ; one so beautiful must surely have been 
wooed — perhaps won — already; and Hermann 
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almost to the last fears to put his fate to the touch, 
to gain or lose it all.” 

Yet Hermann’s love is that of a heart strong and 
sanej and it is fixed upon one who is a'; strong of heait 
as he, and as good as strong— ‘So gut wie stark.” 
While he as yet is but hall developt‘d, and retains 
much of the reserve and shy hen''itivems> ci youth, 
she has already come into cumplete posiession of her 
adult powers. Her pera-ptlons are always dear, her 
judgment always nnerroneoiis, her will ahwiy.s at 
command and prompt for right action. At the 
centre of her being is the defire for beneficent 
service to others ; but she is not car<*lc s tjf hei own 
welfare, or reckless of her future, or iiwenfiible of Ikt 
own rights. In defence of the w(Mk agaiiwt the out- 
rage of the (jppressor she can ihunc forth with a 
righteous rage like tltat of Spenser’s Briionurt. But 
she can show her strength as tendeiness when aiding 
the feeble mother with the new-born babe ; and as 
she turns to depart from the band of fugitives in 
company with Hermann the cry of children is heard, 
and they cling to her skirts us tfj those uf a second 
mother. With wise foresight she inquires of Her- 
mann how she may win the esteem and regard of the 
master and mistress of the Golden Lion ; and, having 
been satisfied by his answers, she can inwardly indulge 
a touch of dawning love and at the same time an 
outward touch of playfulness in the question 

** Aber wer lagt mir nunmehr : wie soil ich dir selber begegnett, 
Dir, dem cinzigen Soim und kuaftig racinm Gebieter?” 

For Dorothea, if she has none of the modish, un- 
generous wit of the young ladies of the great house 
in the market-place, has a lambent brightness of her 
own, which is part of her joy in life. We remember 
her less, however, by any words than by her deeds ; 
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by what she does and by what she shows herself to be 
in the unconscious nobility of her attitude, and in 
every gracious turn both of mind and of person. We 
think of her, staff in hand, guiding, urging, restrain- 
ing the great oxen which draw the waggon where the 
pale mother and the infant rest. We think of her as 
the armed champion of chastity, an Athene addressed 
to combat. We think of her under the apple tree, pre- 
paring little garments for a child. We think of her, 
still bent on service to others, at the fountain, bearing 
the vessels for water in the light hand and the left. 
We think of her as she sank, in that stumble of good 
omen, on her lover’s shoulder, and, with no awkward- 
ness or embarrassment, at once turned off the signi- 
ficance of the incident and concealed the pain of 
her wrenched ankle with a jest and a smile. Goethe 
during his Italian journey and his residence at Rome 
had aroused and calmed his sense of beauty by the 
contemplation of classical sculpture. No marble 
goddess of the Roman galleries has more of dignity 
than Doiothea, who yet is of warm and breathing 
humanity, of flesh, not marble, and who withal, in 
heart and soul, is true German. The circumstances of 
the time have made her a wanderer, but such upheaval 
is alien to her nature ; she is made to build upon sure 
foundations the honour and the happiness of the Ger- 
man home. She will not spend herself in aspirations 
towards the unattainable ; but whatever can be at- 
tained by dutiful ways, by loyalty, fidelity, steadfast- 
ness, disinterested service, will be in the possession of 
those who are dear to her. The unbounded trust 
which Hermann reposes in her has no extravagance 
in its kind or its degree ; assuredly all will be fulfilled. 

Other poems tell us of the nobility that may exist 
in suffering ; it is well to read a poem which makes 
us feel the nobility that lives in happiness. 



the biographer of Coivper, prepared for pu&thumou^ 
publication two manuscripts, each of considerable 
length, relating to incidents in the life of the poet 
which were not fully told in his biesgraphy. Thcoc, 
which are now in my possession, have never appeared 
in print, nor in the extended form in which Hassle)- 


tion. One of them tells m detail the eifoi ts of f layley, 
at length crowned with success, to obtain a pension 
for Cowper. The other and the more curious is 


persons of eminence addressed letters to the dejected 
poet, which, it was hoped, might bring him cheer; but 
why it was an urgent matter with Hayley to obtain 
such letters as these has— so far as I am. aware— “never 
been told. Fragments of a well-meant plot, con- 
ceived in the service of Cowper, have come to light ; 
but the pivot of the plot has not, if I am right, been 
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Johnny of Norfolk ”) were amiable accomplices in 
the plot. 

The Second Memorial is addressed to Johnson, 
sereral of whose letters, as well as letters of Lady 
Hesketh and of others, are given m transcriptions. 
The starting-point of Hayley’s well-meant efforts 
was a mournful communication — hitherto, I believe, 
unpublished — bearing the post-mark of Dereham, 
but having no signature, which he received at 
Eartham on 20th June 1797. The contents of the 
letter and the hand-writing told clearly enough from 
whom it came ; the same fixed wretchedness is ex- 
pressed in it which appears in the unsigned letter, 
written a month previously, to Lady Hesketh, and 
printed by Southey. ‘‘ Ignorant of everything but 
my own instant and impending misery,” wrote 
Cowper to Hayley, “ I know neither what I do, when 
I write, nor can do otherwise than ivrite, because I 
am bidden to do so. Perfect Despair, the most per- 
fect that ever possess’d any mind, has had possession 
of mine, you know how long, and, knowing that, will 
not need to be told who wiites.” The intimation 
in this letter that Cowper had been ‘‘ bidden ” to 
write, whether through some compelling force of his 
own dark mind or through some supernatural in- 
iunction, suggested to Hayley that the supernatural 
might be used as a device to lift Cowper out of his 
melancholy. His response ran as follows : 

** Earth.\m, 24f/ yum ijfij. 

My very dear dejected Friend, — The few lines 
in your hand, so often welcome to me, and now so long 
wished for, affected me thro’ my heart and soul, both 
with joy and grief — joy that you are again able to 
write to me, and grief that you write under the op- 
pression of melancholy. 

« 
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ken sensations in perusing these heart- 
piercing lines have been a painful prelude to the fol- 
lowing ecstatic Vision : I beheld the throne of God^ 
Who«e splendour, though in excess, did noi 4rike me 
blind, but left me pow'cr to discern, (m the steps of it, 
two kneeling angelic forms. A kind seraph 'ieemed 
to whis|?er to me that these heat^enlj petitimier; were 
your lovely mother, and my own ; both engaged in 
fervent supplications for your restoration to mental 
serenity and comfort. I sprang eagerly forward to 
inquire your destiny of your mother. Turning 
towards^ me with a look of seraphic benignity, she 
smiled upon me and said : * Warmest ot earthly 
friends I moderate the anxiety of thy zeal, lest it 
distract thy declining faculties, and know, as a leward 
fc>r thy kindness, that my son shall be restored to him- 
self and to friendship But the All-merdful and 
Almighty ordains that his restoration shall be gratiual, 
and that his peace with Heaven shall he preceded by 
the following extraordinary circumstances of signal 
honour on earth. He shall receive letters from 
Members of Parliament, from Judges, and from 
Bishops to thank him for the service he has rendered 
to the Christian world by his devotional poetry. 
These shall be followed by a letter from the Prime 
Minister to the same effect ; and this by thanks ex- 
pressed to him on the same account in the hand of the 
King himself. Tell him, when these events take 
place he may confide in his celestial emancipation 
from despair, granted to the prayer of his mother ; 
and he may rest satisfied with this assurance from her, 
that his peace is perfectly made with Heaven. 
Hasten to impart these blessed tidings to your favour- 
ite friend/ said the maternal spirit ; ‘ and let your 
thanksgiving to God be an increase of reciprocal kind- 
ness to each other ! ’ 
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“I obey the Vision, my dear Cowper, with a degree 
of trembling fear that it may be only the fruitless 
offspring of my agitated fancy. But if any part of 
the prophecy shall soon be accomplished, a faint ray 
of hope will then be turned into strong, luminous, 
and delightful conviction in my heart, and I trust in 
yours, my dear delivered sufferer, as completely as 
in that of your most anxious and affectionate friend, 

‘‘W. H. 

“Postscript. — If any of the incidents speedily take 
place, which your angelic mother announced to me 
in this Vision as certain signs of your recovery, I 
conjure you in her name, my dear Cowper, to com- 
municate them to me with all the kind despatch that 
is due to the tender anxiety of sympathetic affection ! 
Heaven grant that 1 may hear from you again very 
soon I Adieu ! 

Something of comedy mingles with graver matter 
in the good Hayley’s sincere distress and his odd 
flights of imagination. At the throne of God per- 
haps members of the British House of Commons, 
perhaps even judges, ermined and bewigged, perhaps 
— if one may be so bold as to conjecture — even 
Anglican bishops, shovel-hatted and aproned, are 
not set mighty store by as such. As for the Prime 
Minister and the excellent George III., they, at least 
on earth, were exalted persons, and difficult of access. 
The sanguine Hermit of Eartham- — Hayiey often 
signed his letters as “ Hermit ” — never got within 
hail of prime minister or king for his purpose of 
raising the poet’s dejected spirits, and thus he is re- 
sponsible for placing the sainted spirit of Cowper’s 
mother in the list of prophetesses who prophesy “ a 
false vision and a thing of nought.” 
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If Hayley’s fancy was somewhat clumsy his heart 
was generous. With extreme anxiety he waited, to 
karn what impression his letter had produced. On 
1 2th July, Johnny of Norfolk, who was not the most 
regulai of correspondents, wrote to assure him that the 
perusal of the ** marvellous Vision ” by Cowper him- 
self, and, ten days later, his listening to the letter read 
aloud, had a much better effect than could with any 
confidence have been anticipated. He listened, 
indeed, in silence ; but some movement of repug- 
nance or revolt would not have been surprising. 
He never looked better in his life,” writes Johnson, 
as to healthy complexion than he docs now ” ; but 
perhaps this was less owing to the Vision than to 
Johnson’s own prescriptions — “ half a pint of ass’s 
milk in a morning, an hour and a half before rising, 
and the yolk of an egg beat up in a glass of port wine 
at twelve o’clock.” 

Hayley’s letter he had forwarded by the hand of 
an acquaintance to Lady Hesketh at Clifton. He 
ended by entreating Hayley to persuade some one or 
more who answered the description of the Vision to 
write to Cowper, from which confirmation of tlie 
heavenly announcements he expected the happieU 
results. 

Lady Hesketh at first feared that dear warm- 
hearted Hayley’s wonderful letter ” might only have 
‘‘ sunk the dear soul lower, and made him think it an 
insult upon his distress. ... I well remember,” 
she adds, how angry any marks of kindness used to 
make him formerly.” So she w’rites on 15 th July to 
Johnson ; but a fortnight later, in writing to myley 
himself, she has nothing but praise for the “ charming 
Vision,” for the friendly heart which inspired the 
Idea, and the lively Genius that executed it.” She 
only feared that it would prove impossible to get any 
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part of the prophecy fulfilled, and that should Cowper 
find none of the promised letters arrive, he might 
drop lower down in “ that cruel gulph of Despair in 
which he has been so long and so deeply involved/’ 
With much feeling she refers to the melancholy letter 
which she had received from Cowper in May ; very 
warmly she commends Cowper’s young kinsman for 
his unwearied devotion ; should Johnson be incapa- 
citated for the service, she would herself, if suffi- 
ciently recovered from the illness which had brought 
her now as a convalescent from Clifton to Chelten- 
ham, “ take the charge of this lost creature ” ; but 
what could she do at present with her almost total 
loss of voice ? 

Hayley, in his reply, is grateful for “ the friendly 
spirit of tender and indulgent enthusiasm ” with 
which Lady Hesketh entered into his purpose and his 
hope. He evidently w'ishes it to be thought that 
the Vision w^as not wholly a pious fraud, and he ex- 
plains to some extent his plans for procuring the ful- 
filment of the “ maternal spirit’s ” prophecy : 

‘‘ The Vision arose,” he writes (6th August), 
‘‘ from my very acute sense of our dear friend’s suffer- 
ings and my intense desire to relieve them. After 
reading his most affecting billet of Despair, I fell into 
deep meditation upon it ; and, while my eyes were 
covered by my hand, I seemed to behold something 
very like the Vision I described. The images ap- 
peared so forcible to my own fancy that I immediately 
resolved to make a bold, affectionate attempt to 
render them t7istru?nenial) if possible (with the bless- 
ing of God and good angels), to the restoration of our 
invaluable friend. I accordingly settled in my own 
thoughts different projects for producing the series 
of events announced m the Vision before I ventured 
to send him the letter, w’hich you so kindly and 
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partially commend. ... I have rca'ioii to belieu* 
the dear subject of the Vision has, by thb time, 
received letters from Kfr. Wilberforce and Lord 
Kenyon. Steps are taken that other and mf*rc im- 
portant letters may follow these. . . . Your Lady- 
ship’s cxcelieni under'- tanding will show you the pn*- 
priety, I might say the neresnty^ of keeping tlie dtvl * 
as secret as fosstUe to promote its succe-H, (}it tlv, 
principle many persons, engaged to write to the dea^ 
sufferer, will not know exactly why they are engaged 
to write to him.” 

Neither the letter of Wilberforce nor that hoped 
for from Lord Kenyon had in fact been written, but 
Hayley was apt to take his antiripations for arcom- 
plished facts. Wilberforce was a member of farlia- 
ment ; Kenyon — the Chief Justice — was a judge ; a 
bishop was still needed to fulfil the firbt part, and that 
least difficult of accomplishment, of the celestial pro- 
phecy. Five years pieviously, in June 1792, Hayley 
on his return from Weston, then full of zeal to pro- 
cure a pension for Cow per, had breakfasted in I/ondon 
with Lord Thurlow, for whom, in the early days when 
Thurlow was a law clerk, and the poet 'spent his hours 
with his cousins Harriet and llieodora, ^‘giggling 
and making giggle,” Cowper had predicted the lord 
chancellorship. “ You shall provide for me when 
you are Lord Chancellor,” said Cowper ; and I’hur- 
low with a smile assented — 1 surely will.” At the 
breakfast, to Hayley’s surprise, appeared Lord 
Kenyon ; but, undaunted by the two great persons, 
the Hermit gallantly pleaded the cause of his dih- 
tressed friend and was listened to with favour. He 
now ventured, with Cow'per’s barrister act|uaintance, 
Samuel Rose, as an intermediary— that fdendiy 
little being ” is Lady H(‘bketh’s description of Rose—* 
to apply to the Chief Justice for the desired letter. 
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Why it was needed, beyond the fact that such a 
letter might cheer tho drooping spirits of Gmper* 
wa« not rxplainfcl. I’o Kenyon it btemed an em- 
bamsdng ta-k tf j addtes- in tliK way a man of literary 
eminence who was |o romally unknown to him. The 
letter accordingly, to Hatley^s gnwt mortification, 
did not arri'.o. 

hhemuhilt* H.ohy had fixed iipm Watrm, 
Bishop oi Llandalh a the mark his next hciicvo" 
1 *nt aif o 1 , wliil!* f„tdy I h* .lefli of her own initiative, 
tibsiiidi ai knowh d'jin ; that Hayhy’ was the prime 
controlh'r ot the « i.ti'.pliMtt'd machined^ hoped, 
throwidi her fomfoidon at Cheltenham, Mrs. Hoi* 
royd, a si'*tt‘r ot i«ori! 8h<‘iiieid, approach Beilhy 
Porteus, fuir good Lord <*! Lon dr bishop 
No. 2~“Witb the like mlent. .More* »vtT, in a letter to 
john'^itn (27th August) she atided Sf trne lirus, designed 
to CO (tperate with ILtyleyh h'tter of the Vidon, 
which John on might 'diovv to Cuwper, if it seemed 
go(»d to Itini to do so ; 

I dr(\amt vt ry lately, my de.ire^it ccni'dnd* she 
wrote, tlut I saw yoti <|iute well and cheerful — 
restored by a yrachuH and mercihi! God to all your 
comforts and all your relipi* ms privileges, and rejoicing 
in ills mercy and kindfKs^, whifli, yrm told me, had 
tieen eiern.ed toward’^ you in a very w’onderful 
manner, i <*wni I feel «tu»nply impressed that this 
will prove true, and tliat I ehall once again be enabled 
to rejoice in the re-^tored health and ^piiits ot a 
Cull .ill ''o truly deaf as )ou h.we alwa}^ btrn to 
your affect ion, ite friend and toti-ir. 

"ML llo'Eiffi,*" 

It waft reported to lu r b) hn • p that her post** 
script had been honti ,co.! wa we!! reieii,t\L Lady 
Ifoketids imiuceiit “dreim’’ hard!) r&iclicd the 
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digttitj of a pious fraud ; it was a genuine liope 
translated into dream. Site Kad not i|uiic approved 
of Hayky's audacity in la>ing the scetR* <4 hi‘. Vision 
at the throne of God^ nnd^ if <tnly it <oid<! Iv* .rxer- 
tained that ORcper had forgotten the det n \ , she 
thought that the letter might, t(» its acKantage, he 
re-copied, with tliis! particular omitted, as ,i rctFcd 
and emended Vi«ioii. She fearc'd that the auciicifais 
I fayh'y, with all his geiierotis zeal and all his learned 
acquisitions, might still be a stranger to ** the great 
trutL of Chri^ianity fear which Hayley after- 
veard'^ ascribed t<^ the suggestions of some unfriendly 
gossip. Whatever his religious opinions might he, 
his rode of morals, in one particular at least, had 
partaken, as Southey amiably puts it, of patriarchal 
liberty. His beloced little sculptor, the pupil of 
l'laxman--a boy of rare promise— though received 
by Hayleyk “ dear irritable Idi/a as her own, was a 
natural son. 

Of “ those two shining lights of the age,” as Lady 
Hesketh names them, Wilberfotce and f.orcl Kenyon, 
the former at least was willing to let his beams descc-nd 
on Cowper. He directed that a c opy of Ids recently 
published book, J Practical LtV:c, ‘•hould be sent to 
Herelum' -dt j^roved to he .1 book fd amazing popu- 
larity — and he accompanied the volume with a letter 
(9th AuguM) conceived in the happiest spirit. Sii 
weeks lattr came a letter from the Bi-hop of London, 
W'hich Lady Hesk<uh jiwtiy described as a ** charming 
performance.” Porteus was hinwelf a poet ; at least 
nis verses on Death had won, nearly forty years pre- 
vimisiy, the Seatonian prize. In his letter he grace- 
fully applies to Cowper lunisclf, with ’Twere ” 
altered to “ HVas,” the lines from P ahh f aik : 

** ’'IVcre new iudeed to see a bard all fire, 

Touched with a coal trom heaven, assume the Iprc,** 
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and till* four tliat imm^'di itfly ftillcm. Lady 
He&Icctli had flavinlly rcpM4cln*d the f.iitlitui |<‘h« 
son wiih iij'» M>fnLniri4t ''p.Mnodic i‘dort=i at corrc^ 
pontienre. johnny in tah tl a dapper from the islaiti® 
of ; uhen ht dui iirne he wa*j .ihviys in a 

hwtry. lie \ia ordeied to the ralrneit am! 

quiclf't hour Im touhi pitk out uf the ti\cnty4oiii, 
and then In* du uhi renumher ihJ<t tt» ‘'Ct f,uf with 
letters d t /' ' dt it\i /, aiui liifTally with only ifirce 
word ill A film or t. -.r at But now that i 

letter Ifotn th.ti "" u -ndt nul mortal,''’ Mr. Wilhtt- 
tor«f, had .iitiituh am! a If tier trom our ttood Lcird 
of iamdotu fohiinr of .\ort!»rk Mtried both then* 
tliKumeiit'. !or IfaileiL “ int'inHe tnaliru ationd’ and 
addml a oaTiatiie at Im oun : 

'“'On Tliiit'day (zSth SeptenJuT'^ name a letter 
irmn the Bidiop ot lanidun, and \(Merda\ mornmtt 
! found tiu* firit favourable oppoitunity ot reading 
it to our b< loll d Cowpor. Hh renurl-i wen* thefe r 
‘ Keier wa auh a letter writt!*!!, neu-r wa- Hieh i 
letter read to a man u overwhelmed with de'^pair a.-. I 
am. It u.>*» written in ikriston ; i Linwv, and I ain 
sure of it.’ * Oh, n<t ! no ! no 1 rat < oiom ! lay not 
so of tlie griod Beilby, Bidiop (d London!’ M 
fjhmiid .say so,’ he replied, ‘ of an Archangel, were it 
pnoibk tor an Arilnne'e! to send me such a letter in 
such I iri imi‘'tanci*>d only has passed hitherto, 

but I siepuit that he w^o gratified nolwithstandiiim 
upon tilt whole. He heard me with the silence of 
ileath, amh etcept at oru* p,w age in this ainiaWe 
Bishop’s hUftr, never opened hi lip-.” A wtird cd 
rorieus*-"’ "I’hat L'ov’ [of (iod| you mu f ponces'! 
‘ urely in a full t xtent ,0 any luon m In ing evei did ” 
-had tir.iwii irsmi Owvpfr’^ li| - the ewLimafion, 
“ Xot j!i ait »m oi it ! ” 

johnaai belli vtd th»r the sudtiei’s mind was 

Tl 




nh 

liappy influence over the Liglits of on.c 
securing the co-operation of that an^, 
Bdihy Porteus, A disappointment fo 
l‘eadon, Bidiop of Gloucester, had mirri 
('{ Hayley, Miss Rachel Gooch, lor Wi 
cliildhofKid' Haj,ley \intesj f had felt s 
that during my reridencc at Cambridge 
minute rfemblance of the interc^ ‘ng c. 
it set in a ring.” On Dr. Bcadon/'^mari| 
had addrc^i'Jcd a few frieiidiv' vevks to % 

t * t «... ' 'v 1 • f •>. 


write to cowper came to itartnam, 
Irishop direct, but through his fathej^ 
(iooch, whereupon the manmeript b^i, 
comes illegible with its vigorous canc^^ 
perhaps conceal emphatic w'ords. Do^e 
and blottings bear witness to one of Dls 
iimphs or failures—*® of Temper ’hle 
hhire than compensating satisfac^d’ 
a Mghly-distingfuished man, Richard his 
fd Llandafl, the apologist for thring 
Hesketh, with a woman's shrwdnesttcr 
little from Dr. Beadon, Is he clf In 
f fayley, “ and will he understand the^w 
request? ’’ But ** in legard to the Bhhie 
. . there can be no doubts of 
each instance agreed with I^ady Pie and 
firms. Watson was ntjw settled a|ai^ 
Kendal, but he did not fail to vis^ber), 
times each 3rear. I le was occopiti as il 
^ate for the benefit of Ms famill arisini- 
that some of the be^&wpcr’i 
employed. If he hr 
he said, it was I 
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fr«ltifntiy .ibiiut the letters havina 

K I ^jyj^ tertiiii,’’ W add^ “li<’ 

XTt tvk\' tliry hairt' inmt nearly t?)- 
ijupprs'sed that Of^vper did imi 
Iii*> mind with \*i'.KS![i, and Ik' 

that !h; li,ai '=»*!! t 
'letli 


oi ] 

rhoutsind time-. 
to Lath It' 


and 


He tiul 

tetimitd iinmedi,iTf’'l), aiiti U'-olvetl to 
the letti*!' nf \\'i!!>e*.t>4rc'- .md Portey^ 
J^^***de*l, wherr he in« tihu C/4 per woiiltf 
' rt*»u! il when he \s.v> ah me. Jolm^on 
a'^oiinr an air oi luvin^* entindy for 


Mon» le‘t OiW'per dliould in afjy wa\ 

' ‘C' inti)in|Mrahlt‘ omtrivaiKe.” 

tsii^n Lady Hesketli wms strongly op- 
linl' and have always tlnjua’ht it hit^hh 
writer mitli eiiiphaiie underliningi> to 
November), '’“that on the arrival of 
conu'i to turrolnnate the truth 
Vitdon you should expre-'S (though 
in siu'fi a way as to vilaim him) your 


letn 

am. 


ydaition at thi^ happy coincidence of 
... I tjiuld wl h you, ray deaT- 
^ ur poor c« ntdu a little, and cndeavoin 
he thiuk'r id the iett^ns he has rt 
N'itu may say, alh»rd tt) yon a full 
dear Mother's prophecy Ik uny iie.i 


pO**'" 

hU‘ 


OC 'tf 


i^ady I icfsketh greatly dedred thsit 
d^'^low letter, ill order that Omycr'' 
^‘l^icjro uglily rou*^cd and kept in motiyii 
^ y as&urancc ‘>f Impe. 


m 


* I /lad, in fait, arrived. Hayky, 
reused Id. e\peitallon that 
K* derived tri>m 

‘ HfAeth, hnselt 

oved her “ 
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secure a moderate competence for eight ehildrent” 
and experience had brocight him to Lord Bacem's 
opinion that to cnllivate onr ^Mother Farth is the 
mo*.! licmoiirablc mode f)f improving cnir fortunes. 

Hayhy, in writing to Wati-on, mentions the fact 
tluit L(5fd lliurlow had visited the Sm^^ex coast in 


the autumn of 1797. The suramer had hceii for 
fkyky a time of anxiety^ not only on CowpeF? 
aecciunt, bin betaine the dear ‘^juvenile sculptor,” 
his soin had suffered in health from a cold caught 
from roa^e^ of wet clay used in mtjdelling, and all 
mediiines bad failed to give him relief. His own 
f.ivoiinte panacea, “ the sahitary sea,” was tried 
with a better result. “We came dripping fttmi it 
tt>gether this morning,” he tells Lady Hesketh (6th 
September), “ and saw Lord Thnriow' in our way, 
who has been prevented by the unseasonable rains 
fiom passing a morning with us, w'hich he promises 
to do very soon, and he has, with great good-nature, 
allow?ed the yesung '^culptor to prepare a lump of the 
finest clay to model Ids grand visage.” This, he tells 
the Bishop of Llandaff, would form “ a good prelude 
for the aw'ful project of m<»de!iingyour cnimtenance,” 
whenever “ the aspiring little artist ” could pay his 
rtspccts at Calgarth Park. From which flattering 
introduction Hayley passes to his petition for a letter 
to be addieshcd to Ctnvper. The bishop replied in 
the moht genial manner ; he would, of course, follow 


the example <jf Lord I'liurliiw, a man of whom he 
thought highly, “ tho’ he is not so good a Whig as he 
might be ; ” he would sit for the young artist ; and . 
, ’'owper, he had obet ed I lav leyL commands ai 2 " 
disp*. >ci a lett<‘r “ by th}> p()St ” (iBtli October). 
It was manly and genenms letter, written as if 
through an impulse of spontaneous gratitude ariring 
from a perusil— not for the first time—td Cowper’s 
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poems ; it ckjscd with m in^itition to the Lako^ 
and an offer of the of Calgarth ParL 

How Watt>oii\ cornmonicatii/n wa.s Kceived u 
tokl at length In a lefter of Jolmom to ifa?k*y : 
^‘At the \m' moman of tljj> arrival* and 

delivery info m; liand*. (for the tl< a’^ <Hil v.oulc! iiof 
touch A lettt'r him eh* on any a< coiirir) \\e weo* tilting 
by the ‘Andy lir:% ir;ti nr i;|on that admii.thle little 
bcKik id the h i!n< »l bi h< i\ Jn Afd^tgy ff,r Chmit 
anity, * Ih' »i m ! ’ 'aid I, ' iku* i'» a leto-r fn»r! iIh" 
author liifu < It " \oum<t be urt our poor frietjd 
wa, rathe! ^tarlltd at tin winder fu! ioituideiKe; 
and fiO in t»"uth I, ind Uiw^rdiv tlnaniful to that 
kind Providence, \vh*re ih.jn 1 ui rern o? plainly. 
The dear h)u 1 tailed hi, e\« tor a moment, but 
seemed so itrm k by the hiiddt nne'-' id the affair that 
! C(»uld not profitably read the letter then. I there- 
hue laid it iipfm ids devk, and went on with our book. 
Before niirht, however, I broke the wal, and com- 
miinjealed the (.ontvnt" to him, I ft ''aid nothinc 
while I read ; nor vet when 1 team'd to read ; and the* 
matter was leii to work upon hi 4 niindd"* 

Following I,.ady f JeTetlib advice, Johnson took the 
first prudent opportimitjMt tonntxthigtlieletterfrow 
Bishop Watson with f fayhy^'J inimitable Vision ’’ : 

One day, after dinner, ro we were all using the 
fmger-glasos, ‘ rvIi‘'S P<Tuwned sjid 1 (Miss Perowne 
was lady-hfiuseleeper to fohmon), ^ donh you re- 
collect sonu'thiiig a!iout a lelterh coming to hk. 
Cowper in the summe r fn»m Mr. 11.1} !e), containing 
A w'oiid' rful \ i iem whieh he had lately had? * * I 
certainly do reiuemln r it ’ (said she), ‘ aiui liave tilt« fi 
ihoiiglit f)i it im e.’ ^ Satii ^ faid I), * take away the 
water *gla«e'> iiui the wine upon tlit; table.* 
This, as I iuteinkd. turned the subjtHt ; but in the 
evening I stalled up in a vrreat hurr), juai m wc were 

i^»4 
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Mtting down to tea : i\jll gii and Iwl 

ffir Mr. Hayley'*§ letter.’ Mr. Coh| t r irii meet lately 
called Ciiit, ‘ No, pray d^in'td Jifhnnv : ' Bi < jhm’ it 
sirifees me there K a kind of acemnplidiment uf wlnt 
F predicted.'' Mr. C. : ‘ \V<dI ! he it o 1 I Likhv there 
and I knew tht‘re w'mid !r*; and I wli.ii it 
meant.’ Then* are the \eiy nord'i that I 

dipped rnit of tlic' looin and wrote them do^eii with a 
pencil on the hark of a letter. Since that tinv f havt 
never mcruionecl the subject ; hut the next letter 
that coiiiK’-. I renew the attack. It is some con- 
solation ttJ ui in the meantinu* to Imm that he has 
noi fopt'otten the Vision. And n(‘v, my dear Sir, 
let me ^ay that Mr. Cowper i^ in bodily health much 
a*? he was when I wrote last, and miuh a*- he was in 
spirits. But jump for joy vs hen I ti‘11 you that he 
resumed his Homer on the loth of Oetober, and has 
continued to rcvbe it, and duirminydy to correct 
without missing one day ever since. We go on 
rapidly, a Book in a wetk, and ‘ometinu*^ more ; now 
in the rath Iliad. Our evenings have been long de- 
voted to Gibbon^ marvelIou^ wotk, T^e Decline and 
Fall of the Romm Empire. M'e have didightfully 
travelled with him to the end of the ch.tprtT which he 
has given entirely to Justinian’s laws ; and our i^mr 
dear friend interrupts me fn‘quently to remark any 
striking passage as wt go along.’'* 

Still no letter had arrived from Lord Kenyon. 
Il was believed by flat ley that a letter from him, as 
coming from a stranger, would he more gratifying 
to Cowper than one from I'hurlow, with whom the 
pm‘t was personally accpiainted. Thiiriow’s interest 
with the la>rd Chief Justice was iecured by the indc- 
iiiigable Hayley, ft is stated in Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s biography of Cowper that Lord Kenyon 
wrote to Cowper. This is perhaps an error, Cer~ 
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r nim two 
ef Justice^ 
lole of the 
rt to hope 
lat Hayley 
low apolo- 

jjetically cc^rnlenses m his opening s(‘ntence the whcjle 
situation from his own pf>int of slew : ! have been 

pr€‘-Sfd by one mad poet to ask of ycui, for another, a 
fa\*our, which ^'avnur-^ of the malady of both,” The 
experiment. ITiiilou thouirht. wa^ at least harmless 

ly still de- 
murred, and 'fhiiriow was good enough to draw up 
is guidatice an outline of the sort of letter which 
tppmed to be required, f)r, as Southey puts it, a 
I which was to accredit a man to 
himself. Ko word of Thurlow’s indicates any ac- 
quaintance with !layley% \'idon, nor was this flight 
of fancy known to Soutliey. The “ mad p(R‘t,” the 
Heimir ot Fartharn, had probably '^eiise enough to 
be aware that lluirlow was nr,t the man to becr)me 
a partner in the task of corroborating I’iduiis re- 
vealed at the rluHiie of (lod. 

Hatley fiaireitd Inneelt with the thought that 
his effort*) cm iu'lulr of i'nwi’er hud not been useless. 

of tvork on 
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Emer was in some degree due U) the encouragement 
which the Vision and the letter'^ that followed it mar 
have brought to the afflicted trandator. In triitli 
CowpePs state of mind while engaged in revihing 
his Momef presents a curious prubiem in mrnul 
pathology, ilis physical health during the year 
1797 was hut little affected by his malady ; lie rod.- 
out with Johnson, or walked out, every clay; ho 
daily half-bottle of wine had been mcressed to a 
bottle with excidient results ; his cheeks had a certain 
ruddiness of hue. Nor was he incapable of intellectual 
exertion. He studied details in his own work with 
close attention. “ What do you think of this? 
Johnson writes to Haylcy on 5 th Decemher, ‘‘‘ouj 
blessed Bard mtv said to me in the gentlest of all 
possible voices, ‘ Is there such a word as midmost F ’ 
Juhnsoids Dictkmry was in my hand in a moment, 
and no sooner did I mention Dryden and Pope as 
having used the very word than he was seated and 
scratching upon the paper in an instant.” Johnson’s 
description in the same letter of how the work went 
on may be added to somewhat similar records which 
are already in print : “ I know you will excuse a 
hasty line, because a hasty line is all that I can steal 
from the importunate demands of Hnmer^ who, 
interleaved and like a mountain, lies before me on 
the writing-desk, tsmrhing my very chin. I am 
preparing a transcript fairly and for the press of the 
last alterations of our hekwed Cowper ; incorporat- 
ing also certain former variathub and notes, which 
proceeded from his admirable pen before he left 
Weston, and with which I inugine you acquainted, 
as I frequently find your handwriting among them. 
The dear translator is as well a^. usual, and more than 
commonly intent upon rendering with fn and faith-- 
fulness a fiery line in the thirteenth Book of the 
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Yet wiiile Cowpcr comld thus for a time keep 
his mind above Ms miser>% the misery lay below, 
and to make real escape from it was impossible. 
He was persecuted by both audible and visual 
illusions. 

On the 15th of November 1797, Johnson began 
to enter in a diary, which was continued during a 
great part of the next year, the words in which 
Cowper told, or shadoc^ed forth, his distracted 
fancies. They arc alnunt too pitiable to put on 
record, yet taken in connectiim with the fact that he 
was revismg his Homer at the rate of a book each week, 
they make us feci a? if he had, so to speak, a double 
mind, and that the sane mind and the insane stood 
independent fd each other and apart. The notices of 
four days, copied by Hayicy, probably represent what 
went on for weeks and months : November 15— 
While Mr. Cowper was dressing this morning, and 
just as the Church dock struck nine, he heard the 
following words, which 'eemed to come out of tht‘ 
w'all behind his bedstead : * You shall hear that cloc^ 
ftrike many months, in that room, upon that bedd 
In the course of the night he had heard several voices 
of the terrifying sort, but remembered only one, 
which said, *■ Bring him out 1 bring him out I * 
19th November— He heard these words, ‘ You are 
tvek'ome to all sorts of misery.’ zBth November--- 
Mr. Cowpcr told me, at two different times in the 
course of the day, that he had these two notices upon 
his bed. fir«t hr had these words t—" When Mr. 
lohnson i? gone they will pelt }m with stones.’ 
This he told me before dinner ; and towards even- 
ing he said—* 1 saw a man come to my bedside last 
night and tear my nccl-rloth off ; and it will be so, 
1 know it will’ ^nd D#‘ct*mber— He told me at 
breakfast he heard this : 



“ ^Ssd-WJD ! I icavf you with regret, 

Bat you must go to g^ol for de’.Jt.* 

Dfj you Icnow the of S-kI-hiu, t 

' ’ (said 1 ). ‘Yes» I do, the Winner of 5f frro»A. 


able Elixa, in the late autumn of 1:797— m-.t in iBoo 
as the df Natimal Biop/aphy rrronrmi‘;|}'’ 

states— did not cau-^e Hayley to forc'^et his friend. 
The blermit was hardly more a hermit after the 
event than he had been before It. ffaylcy and his 
wife, With kind consideration Cor their mutual 

1.11 
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ance of Cowper's Hrcs On the Receipt of my Motherh 
Picture^ witkmt liaving obtained peimission from 
dtbcr the writer or his friends. Loud also was her 
complaint against the Treasury, which had neglected 
to send Cowper his pension. Of tweke quarters due 
he had received only tme, and Lady llesketh hastily 
assumed that such neglect was peculiar to 0)wper^s 
case. Tilt* times bore hardly upon the Treasury » and 
Cowper wai only one of many who suffered. 

Luring 179H Ifayley was overwhelmed with real 
and deep di-itre''- cuised by the early stages of the long 
and far.il of his beluved son. There is true 

feeling and, bearing in mind the facts, real pathos 
in the words width he wrote, on a dosing day of 
January, to Lady HesL^th : I have limited the 
hopes and purposes of my remaining life to these two 
grand objects —to promote the profc?d(mai pros- 
perity of my little artist, and to witness and contri- 
bute ti) the reiovery of my favmjrite friend to the 
utmost (ff my power.” Hayley still believed that 
his plot had ejected MOine good, and that Cowper 
was progressing towards ^aniry, happiness and health. 
No further effort®;, howt‘v-er, were made to obtain 
letters from members of Parliament, “^episcopal 
coadjutors,” or iuminanes of the law.” This 
•special experiment to raise tb* unhappy poet^g de- 
jected spirits had come to an end. Lady Hesketh^s 
sense of the Iferniit’" disinterested zeal cm behalf of 
her cousin found material expression in her gift of 
“a Kit .St elegant btandi'ib eff cut-glass and diver,” 
gracefullesl of ornaments iur a poetb table. And 
never probably in the histtiry ti cut”gLb> did an 
elegant standish e\itke nnu** applause and lyrical 
enthusiasm on the part of the rtviver, 

I’licre is a pa-sage in the Seomd Memrid in which 
Hayley digresses from hh immediate narrative and 
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recalls aa iacideat of kis visit to Westoa m i ygt. To 
extract it will add something to wkat he, and Soutkev 
after kim, told of tke moment, so dreadful to Cowper, 
when Mary Unwin was for tke second time tke 
victim of a paralytic sei/mre. His lint words to 
Haylev were, says tke Life, “ wild in tke extreme, 
and Hayley’s answer would appear little less so, hut it 
was addressed to tke predominant fancy of kis un- 
kappy friendd’ The words actually spoken arc re* 
corded m the Mmmal: “ Returning from her 
apartment to me, with a countenance of absolute 
distraction, kc exclaimed, ‘ There is a wall oC scpara« 
tion betv^een me and my God.* I lof;ked fixealy in 
his fate and answered with equal celerity and vehem- 
ence of expression, * So there is, my friend, hut 1 can 
inform you I am tke mo*?! resolute mortal rjn earth 
for pulling dowm old walls, and by tke living God f 
will not leave a stone nanding in, the wmII you speak 
of.* He examined my features intently for a few 
moments, and then, taking my hand most cordially, 
he said, with a sweet appearance of recovered serenity, 
‘ I believe you,* and, as I have said in kis lAfe in 
mentioning that dreadful alarm, from that moment 
he rested on my friendship with such mild and cheer- 
ful confidence that his affectionate spirit regarded 
me as sent providentially to support him in a season 
of the severest afillction.’* When the time came for 
Hayky to say farewell, and this was not until by his 
use of tnedka! electricity he had effected a consider- 
able improvement in Mary Unwin's condition, the 
parting with Cowper was one of affectionate tender- 
ness. Cowper dwelt on the great comfort and sup- 
port which he had derived from Hayley’s vifck, 
pressed the hand of his departing guest, and said with 
his own peculiar sweetness of voice and manner, 
Adieu ! I ne*er shall look upon tky like again.** 
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It may be thougbt, and iKrt nnreasonablft that 
Hayley^s visionary devices lor Cowpcr*s restoration 
were the lost labours of a love wbicb w^as not wise* 
This certainly cannot be said or thought of hh long 
and unremitting efforts to secure a pension for his 
friend ; nor shmsH we know how imremitting these 
efforts were- "ffjr Hayley^s rruRlesty withheld Mm 
from maHng the facts public eitlier in his Life of 
Cmpff or in the Memoirs of his own life, prepared 
for p 03 thumo «5 puidkation— were it not that he 
put them on record in a series of unpublished letters, 
addressed in ternu ol the tenderc'-t affection to his 
son, and written almost immediately after the events 
which they recount. 'The alarming illness of Mrs. 
Unwin during Hayley'^s visit to Weston in 1792 led 
him to think anxiously of what Cowper’s position 
might be, supported only by t(mtribution‘^ from hk 
relations, if he were deprived of her genenaiis care, 
llayieyb own finance? were shrinking. He th<iught 
that aome sinecure office might be bestowed upon 
Cowper by the Gew'ernment, or stvme office the duties 
of which iould be perfcirmcd by a deputy. The 
temper of the time, however, did not favour his 
project. Cowper was a Whig ; a gentleman familiar 
with the Prime Minister had said in public that, 
though a man of genius, he was an absolute 
Jacobin ’’ ; from which a<‘cusation, when it was re- 
ptjrted to him, Hayley warmly defended the gentle 
poet. On his way to Weston he had spoken of 
Cowper to 'Fhurlfiw, then Lord Chancellor ; and the 
solemn tendeme<^? of Thur!<HV% voice when he said, 
** He k a tnilv good man,” lived in his rec'ollection. 
On his return to lamdivn he pleaded with great 
warmth for Cowper bclure "rhurlow and Kenyon, 
fk even sagg<‘sted that it miuht be hinted to the 
king that ta place the afflicted Cowper beyond pos- 
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iliaiikigiving to Heaven for hr Maje^j's rn'mr'ty 
from hh tmn mentil maluiv ; bat to ituinpf thn, 
Tlniriow dfclareil, would he an .ifTair ri\-]airin? i>rt.4t 
drlir.ity. llioiigli 'Fhnrlow'i* temper wa 
ILiyVf believed lb.it bis bout w%w %v.jrm. lb fore 
file clote of jime bt addre"»ed 'Fburlon in a IcUt t, 
msile up of vem* \%ell as prose, in wbiib Ite ex« 
pwswl a hopo ib.it bis lord-diip mipbt rem'w h» 
personal 3fi|mtini.nice with *‘‘our dear William of 
Westtmd* under Ifayleyb tmn rmd. He referred to 
''rhnrlow’^ recent retirement from offish in flattering 
terms : 

“ Yci ' now )mf Hand wnl» <!« ent 
Rehnqui<shcH ihat v's.\ »irnrg»jesl, 

Which Bacon, law.*'! Icn «[ right i 
With many a sordid '•.pot profane.! *’ 

But Thu flow's Finirement had been virtually en- 
forced ; it left him in no mood of amiability ; and 
instead of the gracious reply which Hayky had ex^ 
pected, no answer came at all. Judge of my sur- 
prise and mortifiraiiond' he exclaims. At length 
the indignant Hermit relieved hh feelings in a ^.eries 
of stanzas which he dbpaiched to the good cleric 
Carwardine with a suggestion that, if he had tourage 
cnouglg he might repeat them to his patron : 

** Why, IV rapt m riovids nn sun perva !* 
hullcn ai Aiar in the sha.ks 
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whom he had known as a wonderful boy of fourteen 
“—even a more wonderful boy, he admits, than his own 
sculptor, Tom—and from whfjm he had received, at 
a more recent date, an offer of the *Poet-Laureatc-- 
ship, vacant by the death uf Thomas Warton, On 
iith December 1792 he wrote to Pitt, stating fully 
the ca*‘e of Ompen and mentioning, among other 
circumstances, that, in her ]<jng protection of the 
invalid, hlary Unwin had expended £120^, all the 
ready nvmey 4 ie possc’^.sedd^ Mr. laing, of the 
Treasury, imderloolc to present the letter in person ; 

but after detaining my letter many months, writes 
Ifayley, “with crmtinUvil prMte-tai iom that he was 
forever seeking in vain an r^ppoitunity to present it in 
a favourable season, my unfortunate epistle, which 
had kept me in an aguei^h fever r>f expectation and 
disappointment, returned unopened and imprc- 
sented into my hands, in the beginning of June 

Thus more than a year had passed since Hayley’s 
attempt upon Thurlow, He could only, as he puts 
it, practice the military maxim of drawing courage 
from despair. The letter to Pitt was now dis- 
patched by post, with some explanatory memoranda, 
and alas ! with the inevitable verses. The stars,*^ 
he writes, “ did not appear more propitious to my 
verse than they had pnwed to my prose ; neither the 
one nor the other (d)tained for me the honour of a 
replyd* Both “the Jupiter” and “the Pkitt) of 
politics Pitt and Thurlow — seemed to have 
scorTit‘d hi- rhymes. Hayley’s secontl ti^it to WV&ton 
in October 1793 quickened hb ’/eai. Altliough 
Gnvper was able to woik with Idtn in rmi^ing 
Haykyb Life uj d/i/r-oi, and on hi-, own trandation of 
H&mer, it became e\ident that the traiwiitoih mind 
was “ sinking undci the itdiuenee of incipient in- 
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muity.^* Had lliurlow hem more actives liati Pitt 
been mote generou'^, Cowper’s iiit vilest, Ifaylc’-y 
reflected, might Iwve been saved. W'aijntird as Iii« 
pride had been by "Thurlcw^?. silence, he determined 
to Mcrificc his pride to hi-» friend's n-rvice i hr i allrd 
on ** Pluto,’^ the scorner (d his and Itoldh* 

tool him-'-in "vtcird® onl)~“*hy the throii. 

" M) Lordd' sakl Hat lev, “ yrm mu^t point out to 
njc scsmc method by tv hit h I may n^rve snir poc^r 
Cowper ; uhat h it po^'iihlc to do for him f ” To 
his .suggestion of an appointment for Cowper, rvith 
a deputy to undertake the morCThiirhrtv adverse. 

rt plied the gl<t#omy, yet courteous Pliuo, 
‘ an offne would only malce him mad ; von intM get 
him a pension.' ‘ f fear, my Lord, the-'C are had 
times lor a pension.’ * No ! they are ri<»t had times 
for it,’ ‘ I rejoice tf* hear your Lordship say so, hut 
how can I possibly obtain it for our friend ! I had 
the pleasure of knovvincr Mr Pitt when a !)oy, and, 
though I haw not seen hmi since that time, 1 haw 
a great inclinathtn to solicit the favtiur of a private 
conference with him, then state the case with all the 
littk el(K|Ucnce I have, and trust to hL he Art.* * I 
am afraid you would not find lu" lus nuw'h feeling ; 
perhaps yon had bettA^r write to lurnd ‘ To tell you 
the truth, my liord, I have written to hiui on this 
most interesting subject alreatiy, but success- 
fully. My letter has not obtained the honour of a 
reply.’ * Well ! ’ baid the .softr ned Pluto (a little 
touched by this oblRpu* reproof to himself), ‘ f do not 
pretend to know nun li of ptjlitiAwl affairs at |rrewit ; 
perhaps, as you say v«»u h ne latA ly sf'cn Lord bpencer, 
you know more than I do ; Imt this I ran tell ymi, 
that if }tni could get Lord SpA-nicr to dgnity to tlie 
Ministei an earnest desire that hfr. Cowper should 
luve d peiuioii he would soon have itd ” 
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Gihbofi> infioence with Lord Spencer was con- 
siderable ; ke was a friend rd l•{a)rley, and was now in 
London, To Gibbon accordingly he immedkttlc 
applied. The great historian sympathised dceplv 
with Hayley, desired to be of service^ but for politic d 
reasons at that time felt that it would not be proper 
to request Lord Spencer to solicit any favrsur from 
the Prime Minister. He urged that tlayley should 
himseil seel: an interview with Pitt, and ht* assured 
his fricnul tliat, corssciom ot a disinterested inmive, 
he wmikl speak to the Piirtic Minister with the same 
ease and spirit with which he was at the present 
moment ‘^peaking to himself. In great uncertainty 
as to what was best for Ccc.vperL interests, Hayley 
turned to Lord hgremont for adcice. Lord Egre- 
mont was not only friendly but eager in his anxiety 
to be of service. He believed that a letter addressed 
by Hayley to Lt>rd Spencer as a great patron of 
literature would give the fairest chance of success ; 
but Hayl<“}' consideted that it would be wanting in 
delicacy, it not in loyalty towards Gibbon, to write 
to Lord Spencer without hh sanction ; and 
Gibbon still expressing his disapproval of the step, 
thougli in the kindest and gentlest way, the design 
was relinquished. 

Driven to bay by repeated disappointments 
Hayley turned upon Pitt. In a short note he fer- 
vently solicited the grace of a few minutes’ con- 
versation. An immediate answer came, appointing 
the place, the day and the hour— Dowming Street, cm 
Friday, at eleven o’clock. The early hours of that 
ft)rmidabl<* morning Hayley speni with hi^ friend, the 
painter Romney. Perceiving hi» agnation, Romney 
presciib<*d a glass of port wine, which medicine suc- 
ceeded only in produc ing a stupefy ing headache. As 
Hayley stepped into the ctuch, Rcjmneyk petted and 
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roxc<^mt*r«i! Jorcph, uh-N it agrrciJ, 

should attfiul Hapk*)% him hy 

not an outer but an inner ^tit. Ilivl'j, viiib the 
mikt«t fif reprooLj eipliin^ d that, tliougli f.n ittber 
occasions lie might t.\rh ome f»un|\inv, if %vh 

not fitting that ma-'tT'r and nun should arii?*' c.fin** 
panioni at ]\!r. Pitt' cLor; |o'.rph, ^^ith an 
fdshging alarritpd' mountfd heldnd* and the ffemrt 
arrh'cd in a fit of liurhKT at the ap |'oint4*d plitr in 
Downing Stru t. Pitt received hii lidtor^ n^it with 
the solemn a>ntksCcnvion of the Arias of the Sutc, 
but with the rnilearing gaiety of a Is lend ; ht li.^tcned 
with the kinclc'^t attention, and entry appearance <d 
sympathy. When llayley n»‘'r to leaee, he promi^scd 
to consiarr the varum*? po'dbilitus and ehoow riot 
one which seemed most it>r Guvper's advantage; 
he begged, howtwer, that h>r the present no com- 
munication as to tin* favMur.ibie turn tin.* interview 
had taken should be m.ide to Cowper; “wait a 
little/* he added ; “ you are gtung immediately, you 
say, into Sussex : I will see what can be done, and 
write to you very o,un on the subjeetd’ "iVar^ came 
to llayky''8 eyes and he kb^c d. the hand Pitt in 
a transport ai sensibility.*" 

Pittk preunisf wa« nude <m 29th November 1793. 
During December Hayley waited daily fur the post 
with eager anxiety, but no letter canu\ The year 
dosed with d bap point meat and mortificatiem. Hie 
new year opened with the irumrnful tidings of the 
death of Gibbom i)ne dear friend waa gone, but 
one remained whom still it might be in Hayfcy^s 
power to serve. In wTidng a letter of sympathy and 
condolenre to Lord Spencer, he took the oppor* 
tanity of urging once again the chimi ot Ctwper, 
and espiiined the circumstances which had withheld 
Gibbon frtjm being him4e!f the advocate of flayh'yL 
M *?7 
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suryiyitig friend. He recited the stoiy of Ms con- 
ference with Pitt, and begged Lord Spencer to recall 
to the Prime Ministeris mind — if a favourable occa- 
sion should arise — the promise which had not been 
fulfilled. The answer of Lord Spencer was sincere* 
frank and gracious. The state of politics did not 
lead to frequent communication with Pitt ; but 
should chance bring them together at the house of 
some common friend, he would not fail to recall the 
subject to ids remembrance. The good Hayley was 
again sanguine of success. Bur now came from Bose 
(nth February) a report of Cowperis melancholy 
stale—despondency so deep that it might seem as if 
no advantage in point of fortune could send any ray 
of sunshine through the gloom. hJoved to indigna- 
tion with Pitt, yet finding for him such excuses as 
had been suggested by Lord Spencer, Hayley deter- 
mined to put his fate, as regards the effort to obtain 
any advantage for Cow'per, to the touch, and gain or 
lose it all. The folhjwing courageous letter to Pitt 
deserves to be placed on record : 

** It is not often that a Hermit can be deceived by 
a Prime Minister ; yet I am an example that suca 
an extraordinary incident may happen ; for in truth, 
my dear Sir, I most credulously confided in your kind 
promise dI writing t<3 me soon concerning your liberal 
intentions in favour of my admirable friend Cowper. 
Alas 1 instead of hearing from you such tidings as I 
hoped would nhikc him happy, 1 have just heard from 
another quarter that he is recently sunk into that 
gloomy wfctdiedne and half-frantic despondency 
from which 1 was sanguine emmgh to expect that 
your just esteem and beneficence might preserve him. 

“Now, perlup- even Vimr kindness may hardly give 
him a gleam tff batiafactiem. Y()ur enemies (a great 
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man cannot H?*' without enemif's) jfBriii that fou 
have little feeling ; this opinion I have long rcjccteci, 
from my disposition to cherish an cntlunia-tic rcgartl 
fof ym ; but the rejected opinion J am ncjw unwih 
lingly putting to the test. You mibt have little 
feeling indeed if thi-i intelligence due^ not mal-e yrm 
kraeiitj as I do roo-'.t cordially, that an tmlortunafe 
delay in providing for a man of marvcIlmH geniiii mry 
have conduced to plunge him in the wt^rst of human 
calamities. 

How far it is probable that your favour might 
have p-rfserved him from this evil, or may be likely 
to restore him from it, perhaps my Lord Spencer 
may be able from fullei information to judge better 
than I can at present. He b a neighbi mt and a iriend 
to the great afflicted poet, yet, if I remember right, 
not personally acquainted with him ; and his Lord- 
ship has kindly promised me (should opportunity 
arise) to recall to your remembrance what I said to 
you in Cowper’s behalf. Lord Spencer enters (as you 
kindly did when you ailow^ed me the honour of con- 
versing with you) into the cruel ringuiarity of 
Cowper’s situation, and 1 am confident you both 
sympathise in thinking that our Sovereign^ raunifi- 
cence could not be more worthily exerted than 
towards this wonderful man, whether it shall please 
Heaven to bless him with a restorathm id his rare 
mental endowments, or still to afflict him with a 
melancholy alienation ol mind, 

** I will not utterly relinqui'ffl the hope that you 
may yet be able to serve him •, afflicting as the delay 
has proved^ I am inclined to impute it to such dill- 
tulties as men, even id excellent hearts and high 
stations, too frequently find in tlieir endeavours to 
befriend the unfortunate. 

write in the frank and proud sorrow of a 

m 
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wounded spirit, but witb a cordial and affectionate wish 
that Heaven may bless yon with nntbwarted power 
to do good, and with virtue sufficient to exert it» 

I retain a lasting ?en-e of the very engaging Mnd- 
ncss with which you allowed me to pour forth my 
heart to yon on thi^ interc'^ting subject, and I am 
most sincerely, my dear Sir, your very gratf ful though 
afflicted servant, W. Haywy. 

“fASt HAM, 2 « 1^1." 

‘‘ Tlu‘ iMini'ter,” writes Htylcy, did not con- 
descend to answer thi<i letter.” 

The rest fff the story is well known— -how’ Haylcy 
was summrmed to Weston by Mr. OnMthced, in the 
hope that his piestnct might be of •^ome service to 
Cowper, how the little sculpn^r frdlovu'd his father 
and was kindly received by the invalid ; and how a 
h'tter (Kyth April 1794) from Lord Spencer arrived 
announcing that 4 penrion of /300 a year had at last 
been granted. I fa) ley’s delight w^as great; his 
labours of two year?, had not been unavailing. But 
the delight was tempeied by tbe circumstance that 
Cowper himself w\is in no condition at that time to be 
disturbed even by tidings of gend cheer. 
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A curioijS dncumi'nt in the hi tnry of eii;!ii'‘f*nfh 
rmtnty reli.f.noti*: life lies before me — a m.iniiHript 
written W .i careful hand on rou^di paper in ink now 
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so intimate a nature that disciples may have felt that 
they were hardly suited for the crowd of ordinary 
readers. As they come to us now' they have more than 
a private and personal interest ; they furnish 
materials for the study of the psychology of a people 
and a period. 

German pietism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was a great affair in the life of the nation. 
It was an escape from the tyranny of dogma that had 
stiffened into mere intellectual tradition. It was a 
restoration of moral life .after the wreck and ruin 
wrought by the Thirty Years* War. It was> at a 
later date, a recoil of the emotions from the rational- 
ism of the deists. Pietism satisfied after a fashion a 
real need of the time, a need felt not in Germany 
alone, but throughout every country of Europe. 
Molinns in Spain, PYn^lon, Madame Guyon and 
Antoinette Boiirignon in France, Spener and Francke 
and Zinzendorf in Germany, William Law and John 
Byrom in England, differing, as they did, in many 
respects, w'crc agreed in demanding for the soul a 
warmer emotional life than that approved by the 
religious orthodoxy of their day. We perceive from 
the “ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul ** in Goethe's 
Wilhdm MeisUr that the inffuence of the pietistic 
movement was not exhausted in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. But its sources had been to 
a great extent diverted to feed the literary movement 
of the time. Frey tag has justly observed that the 
sciitimeiitaiity of the Wertlier period was the step- 
daughter the cmcstioiial excitement (d the eider 
pietism. In cat h there is a like habit tff self-observa- 
tion and endless sel{-r‘>nfe-.d{irn, in each a like tender 
sensibility of spirit. And indeed the extravagances, 
irregularities and licentiousness of the sentimental 
period can be paralleled, and more than paralleled, 
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bf the sensual orgies of penerted %heii» in its 

tmbition to tranwnd the limitations of the ficflij, 
it overleaped itself and fell on the other side, 

Charles Hector de Marsap was bora in Paris in the 
year 1688. pareiif^ at the time of the pennecu* 
tion of the Rcforoicd Church had left their estate 
near La Ri‘K;hdle, and hidden thennclves in the 
capital* The infant wa^j baptRed *Mn a Roman 
Churchd’ ft w<mld seem that the family had fled 
soon after this from France to Germany. We know 
little of htarsay’a boyhood except that he was 
carefully educated in the reformed faith of his 
mothers and that he was attracted by the Scriptures 
and the books of devotion-^writimjs of Jurieu and 
La Piacette — which she bad placed in his hands ex- 
horting him to read them three times a day. At an 
early age he became an ensign in the British-Hano- 
yerian Regiment^ which fought under Marlborough 
during the war of the Spanish Succession. Amid 
the distractions of the camp he strove hard to give 
himself up to contemplation and prayer, but being 
entirely ignorant in the Inner Ways ” he femnd 
that it put a severe and constant strain upon him to 
bring into some degree of harmony Im duties as a 
soldier and his secret life of devotion. 

“When the fet»t Easter approacho! I dmiWed laj eir«* 
cises of contcraplauon, prayer, and selt-examinatiun, in order t» 
prepare worthily far the* Comraununs. I withdrew from 

all society of the ofitcerss and “►pent the days, as far as my calling 
would permit, m a quiet retirement. God gave me at thit time 
much grsce, and such a /<*al and taste at hw love, that I priyed 
three or fimt days wnhimt mtermissioti, d not with the mouth 
yet always within myself ; and although during this time oar 
regiment was on t roarth and m a ptm where wp were oMigcd 
10 be under arms day and night, yet this troublesome tittuni 
stance did not lundcr me to voutmiie in praver. It teemed to 
me I wm slreadv in Pararlise, and was %a simple ai to heheve 
this state would tyntninc during hfe.” 
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Such ecstatic happiness could not long endure, 
and with the trouble of mental distraction there 
came also bodily illness. Believing that death was 
near Marsay lay sick for three months at Lille, 
and, though calm in mind, it now seemed to him that 
his past joys of the soul were nothing but baseless 
fancies. He might have learnt, as he tells us, from 
the De Imituluine^ which was by his side, that the 
substance ot true devotion does not reside in felt 
sensibilities and sweetnesses,” but in “ love of the 
cross, self-denial, and the resigned will to receive 
all from the hand of (jod with equanimity, the 
sweetnesses as the bitternesses, the attention as the 
diasipatioiij the courtings of the divine bridegroom as 
his absence, the banishment of the heart as the love; ” 
but he understood not w'hat he read, and grasped with 
a spiritual greediness only at what might satisfy his 
veal. Failing in his desires after perpetual luxury 
of the soul, he had almost resolved to let God enjoy 
his happiness in Heaven, and to make himself merry 
i»n earth ” in the common ways of the world, when a 
letter reached him, from his comrade, Lieutenant 
Cordier, dated from the camp at Bethune, in which 
the writer assured him that the devotion they had 
hitherto practised was nothing, exhorted him to 
make acquaintance with the writings of Antoinette 
llourignon, and iaformed him that he, Cordier, had 
resolved for his own part to quit the military service, 
tt> forsake the world, to withdraw to some desert, and 
there to lead a poor retired life. The letter added 
that the chaplain of the Hanevverian Regiment, M, 
Baraticr, had taken the ‘‘ame resolution, and it closed 
with an invitation to iVlarsay to join them in their 
retreat. 

Bayle, in his />k H having described Antoin- 
ette Boiirigncud^ extrenu^ uiK’onieliness of person, 
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gc»$ OR in hk mocMng way to assert that she posiesscd 
not merely immdnent but transitwr chastity, the rare 
gift of penetrative virginity,’^ or inlrigidation., which 
not only preserves its possc^ssor’s heart freua tempta- 
tion^ but freeres up the passions of all pernms who 
may approach her, 'The most virtuous of reltfiimseu 
he adds, have in general been content with the tivae 
common gift of immanent chastity. Eagerly 
Marsay bought up the writings of this illiiminaietl 
lady in whose h}rthplacfi"~lul!c~-he happened to he, 
and as he reesnered strength read them diligently, 
though not without some fear lest he might fall into 
heresy. When restored to health he rejoined his 
regiment, now engaged at the siege of St. \hmant, 
but it became dear to him that he must follow the 
example of his companions, abandon the career of a 
soldier, and lead henceforth a poor evangelical life in 
retirement. A regard for honour kept him from 
seeking his discharge until the campaign w'as ended ; 
he faced the dangers of the trenches and received no 
hurt, but it was a joy when at length in garrison at 
Brussels he could invite his soul and yield himself up 
to such writings as Obuure Night of St. John of 
the Cross and the lAfe of St. Teresa. After con- 
siderable difficulty and delay the discharge from 
military service was obtained, and late in the autumn 
of lyo, at the age of twenty-three, Marsay 
joined his two companions at Scliwartzenau, where 
they had been permitted to settle on the property ol 
the Countess of Wittgenstein, a devout lady who 
had already drawn into her neighbourhood many 
pious souls. 

Marsay shall Mmsclf record for 113 the doings 
and the trials of this period of his life. Let thohe 
persons who smile at the religious distress caused by 
his hearty craving for food remember that he is not 
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singular ia sucK sensibility of conscience. It was a 
light of the Oxford moveraent, Richard Harrell 
Fronde, who made the pathetic entries ia his diary i 
” Looked with greediaess to see if there was goose 
on the table for dinner ; ** Meant to have kept a 
fast, and did abstain from dinner, bat at tea ate 
battered toast.’* There was something to warrant 
repentance, at least from an epicure’s point of ¥iew, 
in Marsay’s choice of a cold potato as his criminal 
honM-bouche, 

“We thre<“ then beg^n o^ur community as Eremits, and lived 
very retired and solitary. Our outward order which, we observed 
was thus regulated : we ro‘ic at tour in the morning, and 
laboured each in hss work with great itiUness, after we had 
heard sonic chapter', of the Holy Scriptures read by one of us. 
Mr. Ikratier took care of the economy ot the kitchen, Mr. 
Cordier and I went from four m the morning till seven o’clock, 
this spring 1711 [-12], out in the field to work and til! the 
ground, to '.ow some fruit that we might have our bread. At 
seven we returned home and ate mir breakfast of dry bread which 
wc had baked ourselves. From that time till noon everyone 
had his work. Mr Curdier’s work was to spin wool, and mine 
to card wool and kmt. It was al‘-o his part to go on errands, 
when it was needful to fetch something for us, and it was my 
part to gather leave*, of tfee>, instead of straw, to lie upon, and 
10 cleanse the stable. At noon we dined. Baraticr boiled for 
us all the seven days of the week the same food. During one 
week wc had a d^h of peas, and nothing else, neither before nor 
after, except a piece of bread to eat with the peas ; the follow- 
ing week we had barley ; the next buckwheat groats ; the next 
oatiaea! pap, and w on by ci>anges. After dinner somebody or 
us read some tart out of A. Bourignan’s writings, then everyone 
went to Jus w*»rk until four oVlock. Then Cordier and I went 
again into the tnd ! to work till icvcn oViotk, which was the 
hour of &upp>‘r. 'fhjs coiv-btcd in a li->h of pabe or saltd, 
groats, turnip , yellow turnips, c»t something as the seasoa 
ct! the yeai dui furuish. Atrrr supper wr renMUied in our 
chamber at \^ ‘rk til! n.ne «\lu k, wh' n we ictired to rest. 

“So wf spent the dai » rid kept '.dcm c m our employments. 
Our cxcri,i3f was to be m a con .taut recollection, to be turned 
mwird and renum in the ric-oiue < ^ God, We spoke or iiked 
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aoiWng but what wa-! nccc^sarv* dmik wv dfir wttrr, 
tnd when it pleased Mr. B.iratier to give ispeual h« 
boiled groits in milk for ui. 1 can ^ajr rhat tins wai delicate 
foewi that I could not master roj appetite m it a*. I wcaild. I 
tried ii and sometimes took worrawond to overcome my ta‘4c, 
but all in vain, tnd I had lonstantly to fight against m\ dnire ol 
eatmg what was a grievance to me. For I had so WAfin d dessre 
for the hour of mcah and fongevi so much for it, that it put 
in a continual conflict and caused me much suffering. For I 
bad a great appetite to cat, and yet dared not Mtisfy the a.ame 
without fetr and doubt. J would during the meal keep my 
thoughts to the presence of (?ud, but was miuh interrupted in « 
by my desire ot catuig, which many a year has exercised me. 
Among other things I remember that one e if ate a potato hetwee n 
meali, for which I was severely reproved in my ctmscseucc I 
would excuse the matter within myself and not contess my fault 
to Godj but I fell into inward darkness, which was so terrible 
that it seemed, to me as if I was plunged mto the deepest abyss. 
I went out into the wood, and sat comfortless down on the stump 
of a tree. It appeared to me as if Ch>d haii reiected me, and 
would have nothing to do with me, having given me up to myself, 
which gave me a deep and inexpressible pain. But this did. not 
l&st long, and when I confessed my fault it pleased his goodne« 
soon to dissipate thn dark cloud and to restore me to niy former 
calranew of mind.** 

It will be noticed that in this record of a day’s 
doings no regular hours are mentioned as being set 
apart for prayer. The members of the little com- 
munity, says Mar^say, endeavoured, in accordance 
with Antoinette Bourignon’s directions, to male 
all they did a prayer, by doing it in God’s presence 
and to please and serve Him. He himself ceased 
from his laborious efForis at contemplation, and his 
prater became a childlike babbling of the heart to the 
invisible Friend : “ this was the reason that I read 
but little, and what Brotlier T-iawrcnce of the Resur- 
rection mentions of this exercise of the presence of 
God which he practised in his Htchen wort and when 
he made dumplings, that w^as also my business that I 
performed all my poor work in His love and presence.” 
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Suffering muclij ffowevetj for a time from spiritual 
aridity^ lie tkouglit it well to consult and beg for the 
prayers of a pious shoemaker at Schwartzenau, one 
Maximilian Daut, who had written a prophetical 
book of some repute. On his way home from this 
visitj Marsay heard the words of Scripture pro- 
nounced in his inward senses : ‘‘ Is there no God in 
Israel that tliua cjoe^t to Baal-zebub ? whereupon 
with a loud voice h<‘ took up the words^ and repeated 
them again and again^ while light and joy arose in his 
heart. Still he lot^ked to Oaut for help of a humbler 
kind. F<jr having a frequent combat with his lazi- 
ness, he would have learnt the shocmaking business 
from the prophetical cobbler, but his whole body 
had grown lean and his fingeis cracked and sore, 
which hindered him from his desire. It may indeed 
have been tvell for him that it was so, for he had 
always tft stri\e against his inclinations, which would 
violently enter into whatever he undertook, and 
would dwell in this with pleasure, and the fascination 
of the aw! and la'^t might have won his affections from 
higher things. Even Ms knitting had a strange 
charm as he sat with his tackle before him : and as 
I in this constantly received an inward reproach, I 
was often under a nccesdty to leave off from working, 
and to follow the attraction of God, who drew me 
softly and yet strongly into his holy presence^’ On 
one of these orcasif nb, when he was drawn away from 
his work, it was biiddenly disclosed to him that the 
activity of Ins intellect and the multiplicity of hh 
desires in prayer w'erc a hindrance to true com- 
munion. Thf‘ voice ^poke to him i fkou art miy a 
babbler / Me nlenl ! “ This word stunned mcj 
and made me immediately to do it, in that it gave me 
to perceive the intinutest unction, and a much more 
substantial presence of Gud than I had ever had in all 
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mj babbling* which I forscx)k from thir Tlie 

meanmg af the prayer oi silence had been dischi^^ed to 
Mm, But now the body* that despised companion 
ol the soul* began to take its rctenge. Pli\ dolly 
lowered as he was by Mi. Baratier’s culinary economy 
it is no wonder that Mar 'ay's desire of ealing and 
la/iness troubled him soiely ; no wonder that ilie 

Ic community* not recog- 
mting their state to Satan, 
tht-headed. “ Instead of 
nward, which hitherto we 
rom morning till night to 
lions were in the same 
ally we wxue no longer 
'cmed we were three meny 
ng together the whole day 
.d playing the fools. This 
sorrow. I thought, ^ My 
1 how will it end? ^ When 
lamentable state and en- 
elf* a laughing so violently 
I should bur-jt, just as if I 
who mocked my reflection 
: the feet of the evil spirits, 
power to deal with him as 

lamentable condition came 
Lance, but through entire 
>f <5od, through yielding, 
on. to the Father who had 
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harass them, and so^ asking no leavej they departed 
on foot for AIIendorL 

At this point the story of the I^adies Callenberg 
brings them into connection with the celebrated Eva 
von Btittlatj whose Philadelphian Society* founded 
somewhat on the model of the finglish associations 
of Pordage and Jane Lcade* became infamous as a 
centre of the wildest extravagances of opinion, the 
maddest aberration^ of the religious imagination, ^nd 
the rerUeb*^ moral disorder. Eva had not yet 
risen t<^ her iiighest eminence as the Door of Paradise, 
the New JeriiHalem, the Second Kve, the Mother of 
us all, the Wisdom from Heaven. The little Mother 
{Maniii'chen), with her companion Winter, the little 
Father {Papa chen)^ and her young follower, Appen- 
feller, had not yel been elevated by their disciples 
into the Earthly Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. But when Clara de Callenberg and her 
sisteis (among tliem the unhappy Sklonic, whose 
spiritual wedlock bore fruit in an illegitimate child), 
were admitted to the community ot Tvlother Eve, 
there w*as already enough loose familiarity visible 
among its members to give Marsay’s future wife 
a great disinclination to their companionship. She 
could not join them in their salutations and embrac- 
ings, and thought that if this was the way which led 
to God, she could never hope to enter into his pre- 
sence. Inheriting possibly some tendency to in- 
sanity from her mother, she fell into a profound 
melanclwdy, and ‘Hdten designed to throw herself 
into some deep pit where no one could draw her out ; 
blit the good hand of God constantly preserved her 
in a hidden manner.*'’ Even alter she had quitted 
the Philadelphian Society her ineritai distress con- 
tinued : When she Ir^oked out of the window and 
anyone parsed by, she drew hersidf back, because she 
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beliefcd tiai all that caiit thci^ upon her were 
bewitched by that lo<iking tm her, a'i 4it tirmlf had 
persuaded hrrself that she was a witch, ami had 
founded that opinion upfm the tiiotighl'i that were 
suggenttd to her, vi/., that when (hni w«m!d not lirip 
lier^ Satan mnstd* tier brother kindly rei''d\i4 hrr 
bid, and she, hopele s of salvatkm, plcu'-ed him by 
returning for a tinn* to worldly wiy^, tliontdi with a 
deep sadno^ in her secret ht'art. At length deli vmiice 
came. One day walking in the garden a ? she li'^tetied 
to the piyoiis songs of the birds, a sudden dc'iire poi- 
st%scd her tis s'mg a spiritual song ; -he entered mti> 
her chamber, sought for her ffalk hymn “book, and 
opening it came upon the hvmn, ‘‘ Inmunueh whose 
gtiodness is past numbering ’’ ; she lifted up her voice 
and sang amid a flood of happy tears. A passage 
from Jacob Boehmeb writitig'i gave her coutuge to 
seek and choose the higher way ; she left her brother’s 
house, ceased from lifeless church'-goings and sacra- 
ments, and lived in holy freedom with certain godly 
friends at CasseL Not indeed without trials, for fshe 
had to sustain the shock of an attack from evil spirits 
and the magic of certain persons (Eva’s people) with 
whom she was before combined ; at night she heard 
mournful toices and the hissing of serppfiti ; but the 
consolations of angels would follow while she sang 
divine songs in a voice so much aK>ve her usual voice 
that it seemed to be that of some holy spirit who had 
joined her. The trial was ended by the vision of a 
Lamb with a pearl on its necl, and a book shut and 
beautifully bound with three silver laces— the book 
of her Inner State which the Lamb opened ; as the 
evil spirit withdrew she could not refrain from calling 
after him, “ Mi ashamed^ Satan / hi ashamed / ” 

To draw her again Into connection with Mother 
Eva^s community^ the Lady Clara’s sisters sent ta 
« m 
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was content to let the matter drop. 

The fact that the proposal of marriage had been 
made and accepted was suihciently humiliating and 
did not serve Clara’s reputation. For her comfort 
and guidance she saw one day when praying a cross let 

nd supported on eacl 

by a hand. At the h>ot of the cross was a finger- 
ring, and the words sounded in her cars, Espouse 
thyself to the Cioss.'’ With only one dollar m her 
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** capital of and were under no c are at all for 

eartWy things. Clara had not married below her 
cofiditicm^ and was accordimriy entitled to i di^wer 
r»f two hundred flr>rin‘» from a public foundatirm 
in Thi« her hu'^band had the priideiice 

to sccire. Cordhr, the frnmer companion erf 
\farf-ay, was about to undertake with nis wife a 
journey to Jeru^-ulem, ami offered the bride and 
bridegroom the u-^e of his Httlc cottage perched on 
the deditfity frf a mountain amid a forest on the side 
of the Gersbach Valley. This clay hut, with earthen 
floor and cme small window, enclosed a bpace about 
eight feet by eight. The nearest hunun habitation 
was a quarter of a league aw'ay; Schwartzenau was 
twice that distance from them. But when their 
furniture had been rrmoted to the CfUtage in a wheel* 
barrow^ they needed nothing for their happiness : 

We thought we vtere in Paradise, such a delight and 
inward peace it pleased God to give usd' 

The news of his marriage did not please Mar- 
mother, nor had she entire confidence in the 
wisdom of setting up house on the capital ^rf faith. 
To quiet her apprehensions, and if prissibk* to effect 
her conversion, Marbay left hi*^ wife in the year 
1713 and set off on foot for Geneva. The French 
were besieging Landau, which obliged liim to make 
a detemr; he was warned of dangers^ from robberi, 
but encountered none of the niaraiiding gangs which 
Infested the disturbed country, ile walked swiftly 
by roads that were unknown to him, yet only once 
strayed from the way. \khen in doubt as to his path 
it was Ms custom to dint his* eyes, turn in faith to 
(jod, and proceed without reflection. But though 
he reached Geneva in safety the object of hi^ journey 
was Riit at emee attained. IBs mother was luya! to 
the Reformed religion ; her Separatist son ^et all its 

m 
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defects before her ; we spent our time/’ lie writes, 
** chiefly in disputing.’* After ten days he turned 
Ms face towards Schwartzenau, and was once again 
in Ms hut upon the hillside after an absence of se?en 
weeks. 

Perhaps it was the heat aroused within him hy 
the contention with his nu^ther which nov¥ trans- 
formed itself into a desire to go forth and preach to all 
nations ; in doing so he would fain folhw the ex- 
ample and assume the contemptible attire of the 
apostles. His wile had been always sickly, but she 
announced Mt intention despite every weakness to 
follow him throughout the world. By the wise 
counsel of Baratier he was led to distrust his own 
missionary fervour, and after a time came to look 
upon the design which had so strongly attracted 
him as a device of Satan to bring him to destruction 
through spiritual pride and ambition. 

The liouschoki economy in the cottage was of the 
simplest kind : “ W c were quite filled with sensual 
sweetness [in devotion], and strongly attracted to the 
prayer of rest, so that we grudged the time to be spent 
in boiling our soup, and would therefore try to eat 
nothing but bread and butter and drink clear water.’^ 
This diet did not suit Clara’s weak health, and It 
was an advantage m some respects when they joined 
the poor widow Gruber in a somewhat larger house, a 
quarter of a league dhtant from the hut. From her 
they learnt housekeeping ; her garden was large, and 
two gfuits supplkd them with milk. But the active 
duties enforced hy the widows though wholesome 
for the heuly, were a hard chastisement. The sweet- 
nesses of pravtT had give way before ilie necessity 
of carrying dung up the hilhide, of cutting wood or 
fetching grass and leaves for the goats. It was 
shown to us that thi-^ hcuiest widow was given to us. 

iy6 
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to break our own will and to all* mi i xrrt Ui\ Tiiis 
Indeed sbe dkl in a ma'^tcrly and gave us 

daily opportunity of selt-dtiiiald’ After their open- 
air labours an occa«.M>nal treat wa^ pfrmirtecl tb^ia 
of little ryc-mea! rake^ mixed with poiimit4 )jI1ow 
turnips. Flesh meat w as a luxnrv unknown to the 
rottagers. They garltered wuod-herhs for tlu-ir focid 
in springs and in bummer the moimtaln dopes pro- 
vided aboriiLinee of wild strawberries. 

At this time Cordier, with his wifc% returned from 
Dama'^CiO, where they had stopped short, being 
unable to pay the sums demanded by the 'furka for 
adroisdon to the Holy Land. They settles! in the 
imfKcupied day hut, and wore an appe.irance (d pious 
«elf-dfiiial ; but their true prindpks «oon appeared 
in an attempt to effect a reparation between 
Marsay and his wife, whom Madame Cordier re- 
garded with hostility. Imraged by her failure to 
effect this object she induced her husband to accuse 
Marsay, his wife and the wid(jw Grahcr of ahom- 
Inabk living. Tlicy were summoned to appear be- 
fore the authorities, but when the accu'jcrs wx*re 
recfuired to bring their charges home, Anna Maria 
Cordier could say ncj more than that hs'r Heavenly 
Father had manifested it to her. 'Fhis twidence was 
not held to prove the defeudantd guilt ; ^Madame 
Cordier was tidd that she had her inhumation from 
the devil, and so the matter ended, 

The wid(jw Gruber, though iniKKctit of the 
accasatbns brought again-t her, wm a tyraimous 
presence to her contemplative companions, wdtli her 
overwhelming energy and masterfol ways, '‘^Shc 
did as much as possible according to her own will and 
disregarded our will ; this tempted me to an averse- 
itess to her and occasioned a good deal of suffering^’ 
An amicable st*paration was effected^ and htariay 

m 
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and his wife were once more in scjlitary possession of 
the cottage. 

About this time, one day in mid-winter, a woman 
of the Falatinate came to visit their nearest neigh- 
bonr, Mr. Gross, formerly a minister, at present a 
devout Separatist, the husband of Mrs. Gruber\ 
daughter. The visitor, Sophia, had formerly known 
Mr. Gross, and now sought his spiritual consolation ; 
she w^as in extreme distress of mind and had en- 
feebled her body to a great degree by fasting, watch- 
ing, laying hcisclf in the snow and water, suffering 
frost, to do penance as she said.” Her visit was 
almost at an end, for she had announced her intention 
to return home next day to the husband with whom 
she had led an unhappy life. At midnight she 
opened the door and slipped out into the darkness. 
Apprehensive lest she might hurt herself, Mr. Gross 
and his wife followed her, roused Marsay and hi:> 
wife, and accompanied by them searched through 
the w'ood, calling loudly on Sophia as they advanced. 
After some hours’ search they heard a lamenting 
voice and found the poor woman lying quite naked 
upon the ice. They wrapped her in her clothes 
which lay scattered about, and boie her back to Mr. 
Gross’s chamber, where, after some hours, she ex- 
pired. A coffin was procured, and it was intended 
to bury her in Mr. Gross’s garden. On the night 
before the burial the coffin was placed outside Mr* 
Gross’s cottage door ; but, in doing this, he and his 
wife were sfu/.ed with an inward anguish, which was 
also experienced by Marsay’s wife. They felt 
themselves constrained b) their dead «ister tc» bring 
back the coffin into the little chamber ; then the 
anguish ceased, and the four ccjuipaniuns sat up that 
night and waked the iiup^e, being very joyful in the 
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voices In spiritual songi. They had an assurance 
that poor Sophia had been received into the grace of 
God^ bat because she had been self'-willed in her 
severities against her«clf and defirient in meek re- 
gignatioii, it was needful that she should submit after 
death to a brief period of painful yet blessed purifica- 
tiofij which she might have sustained iu this lifo Isy 
patient suffering, but would not. As she yet entirely 
Jived in the inner senses and had not attained to 
the higher life in the spirit, she had after death,’* 
writes Marsay, “ a power to communicate herself 
to our inner senses, because we were not come farther 
than to the state of the senses within. For the souls 
that live in the same ground and principle have a 
ntutual communication.” 

What follows may be commended to the con- 
rideration of the Psychical Society : 


Wc buried ber the next day isi our garden. The following 
night, when wc were gone to rc:.t, wc heard that the door of our 
little howe wa^ opened, f thought I had not rightly locked is, 
got up to shut It, and reflected no lunher. The night after 
that door, though locked with a good lock, agajii npf*ncd. I 
went again to tanen it, and neither I nor m? la-itc thought then 
that there was anything extraordinary in it. The lame opening 
of the door happened the third night. Then vre had the next 
day a strong impreniifau that Sophia did thm, m vbiting u?, to 
draw comfort in her suffering amditum. 

*‘Thi^ impres^iun ses/ed us entirely | at night we 1 ay down 
in t persuasion die wouid tome again, and when wc had extin- 
guiihcd our lamp oar room door, whn,k we knew was very wcil 
shut, was opened. ‘This is Sophia,’ whispered we to each 
other. I began courageously ani without any terror to say to 
her, * She was welcome ; it she wouKf go with us to Jeia«, there 
we would meet one another, there alone wouW we he found.’ 
I exhorted her to take her refuge to Him ; if this was her 
resolution, as it was ours, her visit wouid be there pleasing tr> 
me. My wife wa* m fear because she had often •raftered from 
such spirits, tm! pushed me to be silcai. When I had done 
speaking, the door, which I had shut after the entry of SapMit, 

tm 
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w« opeaed «ga.ia, and I told my wife, * Now the tout of Sophia 
departs.* My wife was full of joy and called these words after 
her: *Ah ! my dearest Jesus, make to thyself a pure dwelling 
in ray heart, that I may never forget Thee ! May it be so with 
ihee, poor soul ; go hence into the rest of the Lord ! * 

‘*1 rose again and locked our room door. After that time 
•>lic never came again to visit us, but we had & strong iraprosion 
that her soul was again entered into the order of the Ixird, and 
conseijuently into rest also, which is always in hii will and order. 
We have seen nothing with our corporal eyes, hut the impression 
of her soul on ours was very calm and soft. When she opened 
n«r door it wa« done gently and quietly, without botiterous 
noise, as a token of the state m which she found herself, not in 
rebellion or opposition to Ciod, hut in a restful, humble 
suffering.’* 

From this time onwards Marsay’s life, though 
it underwent no violent alteration, turned outwards ; 
ecstasies and visions are rarer, and he moves onward 
in closer communion with his fellowmen, and, on the 
whole, with a wiser and a calmer mind. Perhaps the 
sufferings of poor Sophia had opened his heart in sym- 
pathy with sorrow. The change first show'ed itself 
by his employing himself in useful w^rnks on behalf of 
his neighbours, watching by the sick, or working with 
his hands lor those who needed a labourer in the 
woods and fields. A timely gift of thirty dollars 
from his mother rc-awakencd his affection for her and 
his desire to see her converted. Accompani^ by 
his wife he set off (1715) once more on foot for 
Switzerland. Ihey walked from six to nine leagues 
a day : “ Aly wife was often as half dead with weari- 
ness. She then threw herself on the ground in the 
presence of God. and when thus she had rested a 
little while, God gave her new ‘Strength to continue 
her tvay.’’ Clara remained at Ncufcliatel while her 
husband pushed forward to Geneva. But the meet- 
ing with his mother bnnnrht little happiness ; she 
strongly desired that her son should find some 
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worldly employment, and the 'aitiiatlrm of k«l- 
keeper to a great mercliant in Paris ofirred for 
Ms acceptance, but he could not entangk* himself in 
the cares of business. Devout ladies welcomed 
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tliougk not possessed of twopenccj determined to 
start on their several journeys, the one to Paris on Ms 
way to the home of the Marsays near La Rochelle, 
the other to the lands of the house of Callenberg near 
Cassel. A friend furnished them with a few dollars, 
and they bade each other farewell. “ On my way, 
as I travelled alone,’’’ Marsay writes, “ I had a 
strong impression that God had assigned me an angel 
for a companion, whereof I was so sure, as if I had seen 
him with my corporal eyes ; this made me to travel 
with a joyful mind through an unknown land.*’ On 
reaching the French frontier he feared that he might 
he arrested if he were known to be a Frenchman 
entering from foreign territory, “ The means I 
used to prevent this was to clean my shoes, and to fit 
myself up as if I was no traveller. Thus the sentrj*' 
permitted me freely to pass at the gate of Verdun, 
which was the first city I passed. 1 had no pack nor 
baggage, and hut a shirt in my pocket. .Vfter the 
guard had let me pass I was called back again and asked, 
* Sir, from whence do you come ? ’ to which a sergeant 
that was there replied, ^ Let him pass, he is a man of 
Sirk ’ (Sirk is a little city two hours from Verdun, and 
belongs to the Elector of Trier). 1 said, ‘ I come from 
Sirk ; ’ thus they took me for a German, and suffered 
me to pass without further examination.” On i 8 th 
October 1717 he entered Paris. 

It was the time of Law’s financial schemes, when 
Marsay, occupied with the private financial affairs, 
reached the capital. To his surprise he learnt that 
his brother had been appointed British envoy at 
Geneva, and was no longer in France. A kind letter 
assured the penniless wanderer of his brc»ther’s warm 
goodwill, and enabled him to procure an ample 
supply of money. His wife had been less fortunate, 
but now they were placed above want, and it was 

302 
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arranged that she should proceed to Berne, where her 
husband would rejoin her after he had viiited his 
liosMk at Geneva. The change wa? great fiom 
their previous state of pr)vertp, and Mdruy 
feared lest it might fare ill with his amid fhb 
worldly prosperity. But Proticlence, he- iVIr, wat 
leading him, even by such gentle raeaiM, to humility 
and a surrender of his (wn will. God pulled all 
my pillars away which I had secretly builr up in my 
manner of living fcjrmerly practised, and f fe removed 
me besides out of that lightsome faith full of a^nurance 
and certainty, in which hitherto we had ^tood, and 
made me enter into that mere or bare and dark faith 
tvhich is divested of all those certainties, and in 
which you must be led as a child without lisrhi by the 
hand of the parent,*’ !fh brother was surprhed and 
pleased to find him so little of the auitere ascetic ; 
in a few days they became very goitd friends, and 
went together to scrmtms and holy communion, a 
concession which had not been expected from the 
recluse. A yearly allowance was assigned to hLirsay. 
and when a little later he departed for Berne he took 
with him his brother’s best wishes. 

For a considerable time he remained in Switzer- 
land, finding both at Berne and Vevey personr. of his 
own way of thinking. Although hif? mitward self- 
denials wxre fcw'cr than before, he felt more strongly 
than ever ** the attraction to the Centre,” which 
draws the W’iil into harmony with the !>ivine will. 

This attraction and impulse is st) spiritual, and to 
far above all what is in the sphere of the senses or 
reason, that they cannot reach to it ; ” of such in- 
conceivable subtlety that when you desire clearly to 
know and consider it, the attraction disappean and is 
gone. A new and strange anxiety, however, troubled 
him ; he feared that his annual income might not 
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suffice for Ms expenditure, and, moved hy this and. 
other causes, he decided to return to his little room 
at Christianseck. On the journey, about half a 
league from Bale, his wife became seriously ill ; it was 
evening, no house was near, and the passers-by were 
hastening to enter the city before the gates should 
close. I confess that among all the trials that bad 
befallen us this was one of the most sensible— -to be 
near the gates of a large city without the least assist- 
ance. I fancied no one in the world was so unhappy 
as we, that could stay in no place but were fugitives 
like Cain.’^ Night drew on, his wife’s death seemed 
imminent, and he could not bear to leave her alone 
while he sought for help. At last, after some 
hours’ suffering, my wife found a little ease. I went 
softly along with her, and we arrived in the city, 
going through a great part of it till we came to the 
Baroness de Planta, who received us kindly and pro- 
cured us a lodging.” 

Once more in a house of his own at Christianseck, 
Alarsay felt the need of some regular occupation, 
without which he could not keep his ground,” 
knew not where he was, and even feared that he 
might fall into libertinism. His mother would have 
been pleased to see him return to the military pro- 
fession, and he was ready to submit even to this, but 
his brother wisely opposed a project so little suited to 
his temper of mind. A better way was opened for 
him when Divine Providence brought a good soul 
to lodge with him, one Godfrey Koch, a watch- 
maker and an Israelite in whom was no guile.” To- 
gether the two men studied the mysteries of wheels 
and pinions and escapements : together they pored 
over the deeper mysteries of the soul as explained in 
the spiritual writings of Madame Guyon. In the 
course of a year Alarsay had acquired much 
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skill and knowledge in Mb craft as watflimakfr. A 
great circuit had been traversed from tlie ainbitioi» 
days when he dreamed of playing the part of an 
apostle through all lands : ** Kow I saw my.elf m one 
cast to the ground, and reduced to that abject starr 
as to work from morning till night upon a waicli and 
to he busy about earthly things. Thi'^ wa‘« a great 
abasement in the eyes of my self-loving spirit, but my 
ground rejoiced and whispered to me, * Sec ! th? 
pride is stung at eating grass like an ox with Nebu- 

icl 
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many of Ms former friends had turned back to tbe 
world. Among these was the Abb^ de Watteviile, 
a correspondent of Madame Gnyon ; he was now 
married, and declared that all that had passed witMn 
him in the days of his fervid faith was like a dream ; 
“ in short, everywhere was misery and dissipation to 
be seen among our old friends, with a mortal dead- 
ness, and we ourselves knew not where wc were.’^ 
An invitation from the Countess of Wittgenstein- 
Berleburg determined Marsay and his wife to 
fix their abode in her neighbourhood. They were 
warmly received at Berleburg by high and low ; so 
much time indeed now began to be spent in useless 
conversations that Marsay decided to entertain his 
visitors by reading aloud a sermon for them ; but 
somehow this edifying species of good-fellowship did 
not entirely succeed. He longed for solitude, and 
yet in solitude he suffered much misery. It was a 
comfort to him when he learnt, first from books and 
then in his own experience, that involuntary dis- 
sipations of the imagination do not necessarily hinder 
the prayer of rest. Three times a day he placed him- 
self without trouble or commotion of mind in the 
mental attitude of prayer, and accepted whatever 
degree of the spirit of devotion might be granted to 
him. And now, through the persuasions of the 
famous Dr. Carl/^ he was induced to take a part in 
certain assemblies where everyone had liberty to 
propose a divine matter, to speak concerning the same, 
or to pray. For some weeks all went and every- 
one pressed to these meetings of the de\ out ; but the 
concord and communion of saints w’ere of short 
duration. Spiritual pride, love of mastership, 
spiritual voiiiptiiousness, and all other abominations 
of this sort, a desire rtf new things, curiosity, envi^, 
hatred, sensual adherence followed one another sue- 
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ceakelfj and all tliese poisonous animals entered our 
meeting. It is true they came not barefaced bat 
masked.’^ Many high-flying spirits would consent 
to no way but their own. Mars^ay began to per- 
ceiye that congregations or societies of this line! 
cannot subsist without human laws ordained to 
restrain the spirits within the limits of reason, dc'*- 
cency and regularity. The overflowing pleamre 
which he had felt at first in his own extempcire 
prayers seemed to him before long to be rather a 
carnal than a spiritual delight. 

Soon after liis arrival at Beileburg letters had 
come from America, describing Pennsylvania as an 
earthly Paradise. With two or three hundred 
dollars one might purchase a considerable parcel of 
land ; the soil was fruitful ; there was full liberty of 
conscience to live as a good Christian in solitude; 
there was employment for all, and especially good 
employment for one skilled in watchmaking. A 
large number of persons, nearly one hundred, re- 
solved to emigrate, and Marsay, with his wile, 
had a mind to join the party- His mother and 
brother, however, strongly opposed the project, and 
for a time it was dropped. When it was revived in 
1726, Marsay contrasted in his fancy the charm 
of solitude in the earthly Paradise in Pennsylvania 
with the bickering and backbiting of the religious 
meetings at Berlebiirg. He was ready to depart, and 
had taken leave of his friends, wdien letters arrived, 
giving a lamentable description of the misery en- 
dured by the emigrants ; many had died from the 
hardships of the voyage, among them the gfaid old 
widow Gruber and her daughter. At first it seemed 
to Marsay as if these tidings were a cal! to him to 
endure hardness, and that the prospect of sulfering 
and death made it more than ever desirable that he 
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should commit himself to God and embark He 
saw, as in a vision, Ms wife dying in great miseiy and 
her body thrown into the sea. His heart was 
touched to the quick, yet he could not desist from his 
resolution. But a way of escape was opened : One 
evening when I was preparing for rest, and in my 
prayers placed myself and my wife before God as tw'o 
animals of sacrifice, that with full consent and sur- 
render would expect nothing else but to be offered 
up, there rose at once from my inner ground a soft 
and placid conviction in my understanding, which 
showed me, ‘ It was enough ; the sacrifice was made, 
we had now offered our Isaac, God did not require 
any more from us ; ’ and this offering of Abraham 
was in a quite peculiar manner lepresented to me, 
with an addition of signifying that we should no 
longer think of the voyage, but keep ourselves quiet.” 
This sufficed for the occasion ; but it was afterwards 
shown to Marsay that the desire he had for out- 
ward solitude in the Transatlantic world was an im- 
pure passion, having selfishness for its chief in- 
gredient. 

In September 1730 the Count von Zinzendorf 
arrived at Schwartzenau, whither Marsay still 
resorted in the summer. Zinzendorf was by many 
years the younger man, but he was already famous 
for his talents as well as his piety, and had already 
established his common order of worship for the 
brethren at Herrnhut. Marsay and his wife dined 
with him at the house of the Countess Dowager 
de Wittgenstein : “ but notwithstanding all the good 
opinion the public had of him, it appeared to my 
wife as if he had such a physiognomy, more intemaEy 
than outwardly, which was quite contrary to her, and 
made her to have an aversion against him.” From 
Schwartzenau the Count proceeded to Berieburg, 
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and there ruTy dav luW Kinf5tu,tl a -* inl^li* % 
by iiis fine appearance am! hiiiahlr '*rT 
wctrtfs lie drew pimy iriiil'i captive, Atrecie 
notwiihildin.ling iheir c!i lik* on fu t iCips urr smr. 
wert‘ the Mar-'-tvs .tinl it may |‘trhi|« hfo 
that ihr magic «.t r^ji -pirit^ aiMisot wlm h .\I r iv 
afterwards ivioit * tuniiilnitf tl in the fan inafa^ii. An 
attempt was n. ida t** v t. hli^t at Bmlclsiiig an-'tlF •; 
commanity lik* th.ti f,i llcrrnhiiir. On threv 'uc* 
ccspive Siindav - Xhr-av u| plieif tfie placf {«! i 
brother who had lalhn '•n k and preai hej with buch 
unction and p«?wer tliar he hnnMif woUifiritl at it, 
lor he had lu ver before delivered a pulbt diMoyr** , 
It abnost seemed a$ if it were In hu cludi e t«j h ium« 
another ZinzendnrL fic a« it weie, .a th'' 

parting of the wavs. Should rhf watchmal'T rh 
intit the apostle ? flw lUwvvef was given without 
hesitation: "•When I wa-^ in my prayer the cliokr 
was given me inwardly, whetht r I wonid be etinclied 
with the like gilts to edif) my nrighbour, am! b) 
being endued with extrai ordinary ralents, that bear i 
great appearance, be csteeme4l asi a ''aiiu among the 
gmlly . , . whether f w<«vM be in a state of 4 ilvdi 
light and tasting faith, whkh enabk • ih Im apph theo‘ 
talents wdth a i»:r(‘at perception In th< omwe, and with 
a zeal that conquer** diem ; or whether I wtmkl 
choose to !>e stripped of all thc^e things and 10 die 
off from them in the w'ay <d a dark fuirh and terrible 
desert that had no end but to off Irom all. The 
inclination of my grtnind thd then without any 
hesitation immediately duH.'-T the latirr state and 
rejected the first.” And from that moment all hk 
gifts of unrrion and eloquence departed from hinu 
He withdrew from the public as^siemblifs of the saints, 
and would enter into nfj dhpute with this one that 
— It is best to be dlent and keep )oiir mystery ui 
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)fOiirself.’’ His wife, with some uncertainty as to 
whether she was right, followed his example. When 
any person would persuade her that her conduct was 
erroneous she defended it with energy, but as soon 
as the person was gone her former doubts returned. 
The some time Separatist, Marsay, now desired 
to frequent again the Reformed Church, after he 
had “ got rid of all the little divided sects that had 
occasioned us so much suffering and with which \vg 
would have no further connection.” Not that he 
would allow church-going to be a slavery ; he still 
claimed the liberty to attend public worship or to 
stay away as h<‘ was moved by his inward “ groimd.” 
He had through much pain and shuddering awe been 
given “ a propensity to that pure intuition, which is 
the continual office and privilege of the seraphim,” 
but he no longer undervalued the outward ordin- 
ances of leligion. He had seen at Schwartzenau the 
miserable results of the Separatist movement on 
young people, who had been brought up without 
attendance at the services of the Church, who had not 
inherited the internal godliness of their parents, and 
who had given themselves up in many instances to 
the spirit of libertinism. Still for his owm part he 
was Happiest alone with his Bible or hh De Imitatime 
‘—‘in angiih cum UhelU. And a way of usefulness to 
others wa^ discovered to him when in 1734 he found 
that lie could employ his pen with good effect in the 
cau^'f of religion, ft seemed t(j him that he was like 
a nun “ that tor many year-^ on a lonv loyage had 
been cat ried throiigb many unknown countrko with 
tied-up eyes ; win n tin* bant! that blmclfokied him 
IS reimwed all is a wonder to him when he icviews all 
the wuys through which he h c he< 11 led.” In 
Sep>tciiihtr of that }t\iv lu* kit .o though the pure lire 
of the Divine love him wholly: ^ cme 
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night cspcciailr, ivhich I m'ver furgrt^ God 
alone knows what then pa'^^ed ; it h h-^oiid de- 
scription ; 1 must iHJt speak f>t it, but bt -dent mi 
adore. Only this I will mention, tlwf from that 
period of time at! mp tnmbhs, anxieti* and 
aie vanklied, there now no cate nor nortow to^ 
anvthing whatever jomainlngd' We •-liall not prv 
with cottjecttip" into that nu teiy of joy. 

On 2 nr Fehriury r7.:|2, aftt‘r twtnfy-nin#* years 
of spiritual imifUL for in thi* wn«e (dilv wa' ii mar- 
riage, Mai MV lo-,t his wile. Two letter* whieh 
he wroti* (III that ottasion are pn iiu*d. The 
dosing wed-, of her life were darlernd bv a terrible 
despair ol her salvation. “ She ex|vri<'Tues-b''’ write- 
her Imdiand, “the dc-a-ndou to hell with CljTt'td^ 
nor was there any lightening o\ her .mgui-h before 
the end, ft wa« happy that before thii orrow 
Marsay had g lined a dear friend in Mr. de Flebdi- 
bein, who had fir‘^t m night his -ervius as a watch- 
maker, and afterwards had come to hoe him with a 
brotherly affection. (Hher frhuids wmc found in 
some young kinsfolk of hi^ own, children of hi^ econd 
sister,^ the Lady de Carlot. ifi» elder jear wt're 
calm and happy, llie svubstatice of fii- t.dth in its 
final form is thus cKpres-ed in hb own wimb : 

“ f hive l<jst all thoughts of a mutual state, and 
rest htunbly and -imply on the gr ue in ji ii . Christ, 
. . , Not that i reject (>r Jidtdh \c tin* tmth and 
substance id all the rm-iiial 4 *te^ whereof I have 
WTOte, No 1 but the thought , the form and the 
image of them i^ taken awav it mn im* by the alorc- 
mentirmed -late ot huinili iMun.” To the lot, h<H\ ^ 
ever, hij devout habit ot dbtovering ■iperia! poo 
vidt'iices in ih«* tin ident > of hi- hfe rero on . lie had 
foimd that tlie u<* ol i praycr-lxtok was ue* to 

Mm for piirffLa^i td pritate devotion and had duiMUi 

an 
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Gottfried Arnold’s Prayers of the Spirit. He had 
presented his own copy to a certain nobleman, and 
tried to procure another copy, but all in vain : 

this made me believe it was not the will of God I 
should any longer offer my prayers to Him in that 
fashion. And really from tLit time it pleased Him in 
His infinite goodness to restore to me gradually the 
attraction to the simple internal prayer, whether in 
silence in His presence, or in w'ords expressed by love, 
or in simple tin <ughts and kn e-aFections, quite unre- 
''traiiied and free as it pleased Him to give.” 

At Ambleben, on 3rd February 1753, Marsay 
died, aged sixty-five. Mr. de Botticher, his sister’s 
son-in-law, and the Pastor Gerhard were with him 
during hib illness. He looked forward to his death 
with cheerfulness. “ I swim and bathe in joy,” he 
said .1 few days before his death, “ that I shall now 
Soon obtain what, through the grace of our Saviour, 
! have so long ardently wished and hoped for.” 
Only one harsh gestiue was observed before he drew 
his last breath. 

I have ended my t.isk as recorder of this fragment 
in the history of Eighteenth-Century Pietism. If 
there be morals to be drawn and practical applica- 
tions, 1 must leave these to the reader.* 

‘ A traa’Ution ot syme oi Mars^jN writings appeared (1749) 10 Edtnbufgli, 
uri let the title, D j. 'itse. cn Buhjuis reOft'g' ta th ipintual Life, 
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In that 0*111111^0 hi''** \\}p o* are huriril ho m.mr fv- 
sppcuhli' fif Uiihti iiitliM rrjtui}" mj‘11 of 

letti'P, Xirhu]s% LiUrary -Inrnidfun’.iy !> * lomid a 
notice of Isaac Reed, editor of tin' Fan rum Shake- 
spr*are\ iHoj, of Dodde)'* Oli Plav^, and in.oi} othor 
voiiinie,s, d notice dictated hv XiehoR troni wliit he 
described as “ a bed oi pain and nnrnidid' l^eins* lib 
“ last tribute oi respevt to v> eKeinplarva chai.irterd’ 
He speak? of the plc.o.uit Catherine's of eiclueenih- 
century Shak(Npeariaii-> in the autumn of several 
succissiie )ears at C.imbiidce, ulieie the aiiilior oi 
the Essay mi the i^earning of Shdkespf{tf(\ Dr, Faroiei, 
the Master of Hmraainiel College, made the polour 
a centre of hospitality. At th.u peiiuild’ ■'a)' 
\idiols, “the Theatricals StirbitcT i'dr bail 
pimerful palronacc in the Conibniatioit Room of 


regularly stttled, and wheTt' ths* chariib of the bottk 
were early diserted ior the ploamrci <d the sock and 
buskin. In the Kaei of thb little theatre !)r. 
Farmer was the Arbiter bAeetanii/irum^ and preddetl 
with as much dignit) and unaihrted ea^e a. within 
tfie walls of Ills own (hillege. He ivas regularly «nr- 
rounded !>y a large parte ol c* mgeiiul friends and able 
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quarrelous as a weasel^ had, the biographer goes ob 
to say, an inviolable attachment to Reed. Two 
other persons stood within the same chariiied circle, 

safe from Ms capriciousness cd temper — the Master 
Emmantiel and 'i'/rv^hitt, the editor of the Canter- 
hity Tales. 

If we could join the party in the Combination 
Room and tin* parlour we might happen to hear some 
intercepting tall behav the charms of the bottle had 
been superseded by those more classical ones of sock 
and bu«kin. Well, In a poor, imperfect way we can 
be eatesdroppers. At the sale of Isaac Reed’s great 
libiary in 1807 his old triend, James Bindley, was the 
fauccessfiil bidder for a miscellaneous lot, which in- 
cluded certain manuscript note-books, memoranda, 
adversaria. Bindley was himself a mighty hunter 
after borAs and engravings, with which and with the 
reading of the proof-sheets of Nichols’s Literary 
Ancuiotes he bc'gitilcd the leisure remaining to him 
after the perfoimance <d his duties as Commissioner 
of the Stamp Office. His broad face smiles in an 
engraving by Basire from opposite the title-page of 
the fourth \nluHK‘ of the Literary Illustrations^ and 
to him the entire collection of Anecdotes is dedicated. 
Thirty-one of these notc-bfjoks in the handwriting 
of Isaat Reed are now in my possession, and I am not 
awaie that any use bus been made of them since they 
}\'ebed into James Bindley’s hands in December 1807. 
Om* ••cries r, il.*vored to diaries of the visits to Cam- 
bridge in ‘lucc'rive years trom 1782 to 1795, from 
which we tan ascertain m a general way how the days 
went In. Iwo yeio« after the latter date Dr. 
Fanner dicil. 

Accoiditig to tile Dtcimnary of National Bio- 
graphy, Isaac Retd wa^ born mi ist January 1741- 
42, He iiimseif enters under the date 12th January 
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iSoi ; Mf birthday^ jet. Tke earliest 
note-boob before me is of the date 1762, Reed 
had jttst passed his twentieth birthdt?. fft! 
not to have kept a regular diary, but rather m hate 
recurtied whatever marked a day as in '^iine detjree 
illustrious. And among the red-letter days id til hie 
life, those on which he visited the theatre, the 
Sundays on whi* h lie lisn ned to tome emin* m 
preacher, and, as lie became known to other df-~ 
tiaguirhed men, tluhc days on evhkh he met con- 
temporary scholars and art is r*; and actor^^ were, in 
the w’ord uf Dickens, the “ rcdde^si-leitercdd' But 
there were now and again other things to bjc recorded. 
The entry for loth July 1762 is rhe following: 
**’ This whole day I was at Guildhall. Heard the 
Tryai of the Cock Lane (jh(»si, which began at 9 
in the mc>rning and continued to i past 9 in 
the evening, when the Reed. Mr. Moore, Mr. 
James Pan^'cms, his wife, and Frazier were found 
guilty.” He goes of cour'^e to see the lions at the 
Tower, and pays a visit to Bethlem ” : when May 
arrives hcj is punctual in securing an earl}' view of the 
Artistic Exhibition in Spring Gardens and that in 
Pall hlall ; he hears the famous and often-iepested 
** I/f‘cture on Heads ” ; sees Astley's equenrian per- 
formances and Lunardi’s a'^cent in the air balloon ; 
witnessca at Sadler’s Wells the dancing of Grimaldi ; 
attends the trial of hli. Warren Hastings in West- 
minster Hall ; is present in the Abbey at the Handel 
Jubilee; takes part in thank‘5giving services and 
public rejoicings for the King’s recen'ery ; listens to 
debates in the House of Lords and me House ot 
Commons (Can anyone tell me offhand what was 
^•Mr. Glyn’s motion” and what became it ?) ; 
listens to other debates at the Robb Ihmd S<Jt‘iety on 
such grave questions as “Whether Iluiiun Rea'^on 
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alone is capable of conducting us through all the 
Moral Duties of Life? and ‘‘ Is Good Friday a Day 
of Joy or Sorrow? ” He gazes at the procession of 
coitvicted criminals on their way from Newgale to 
execution ; and on one quite crimson-lettered day— - 
it was the ist August 1770— he writes at night:— 
**Went with Bailey to see the execution ot Jn® 
Stretton at Tylnirn. After, to Westm*" Abbey. 
Even* at H. hi. (Haymarkct). Saw^ the Lame Lmer 
and Midas.'^ 

On Sunday mornings, afternoons and evenings 
Isaac Reed was still on pleasure bent— or pleasure, 
let us say, united with profit. He was liberal in his 
ecclesiastical sympathies. Dr. Porieus, Dr. Newton, 
Bishop of Bristol, Bislujp Warhurton, but more fre- 
quently than any of these Archbishop Seeker found 
in him an attentive listener. Perhaps Dr. Dodd, 
forgcT and divine, with whom Reed had some per- 
sonal relation?, was his favourite Anglican preacher. 
But the Rev. Dr. Fordyce, an acquaintance of 
Johnson, a poet as w?eli as an eloquent preacher, 
often drew him to a Presbyterian church ; at a 
Methodist Meeting House he heard a fervent 
Anglican divine, Mr. Romaine, discourse ; once at 
least he attended a silent meeting of Friends ; and 
once he dared to enter what he terms “ a Popish 
Chappel.” 

Six days as against f»ne, however, gave the stage 
heavy odds against the pulpit, and, indeed, exem- 
plary chaiactei as Nichols calls him, and as in fact 
Reed wus, with his advancing years theatrical per- 
formances and the round of dining-out with distin- 
guished friends leave scanty 'tpare for his record of 
Sunday services and wnnons. The names <>1 every 
distinguished actor and actress, and those of many 
who never rose above subordinate parts, appear upon 
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liis maimsfript pa^es. Oarrirl, Barrr, 

Woodward, Fcjote, Weston, Sliuter, Ynnng;. IL/'raWf% 
Henderson, MacHin, Willcin^oii, Palmer, 

Cibber, Pritchard, Bellamy, Pop, Abitsitton, Hid- 
deley, Siddom, and aninmj; vocalNi- Iniilp. 

the Messiah Sirn^ei'.,''’ tin* Spiritiwle Sirirrr*/* 
and many others app»Mf and reappear. Anioir* 
Reed'*? ** first ui^^ht-'” of the perforimiwee n\ piet^s 
which are still .1 part of litenmire were 29th Jimian 
1768, when 'The Qmd~natured Man w.w j^iven at 


when Johnson, Burke and Reyiiokh were pn* ent ?(» 
applaud Shf Stoops to Conquer, 'riiu year, th" Iwt 
complete year of Gokhinitlds life “•that ahuird 
creature, Goldsmith,” he styled by Reed vva-^ one 
of triumph ; his new pUy wan prevent ed at tin* Hay- 
market as well as at Co\(‘iit Garden, and at the 
latter theatre The Good-natured Man bOf>n f«)llowed 
u 

1777, Reed was a sptxtator when, on a fir-^t 
T he School for Scandal had its da?.y!mg vii tory . With 
Garrick in all his leading; p.irt^ Reed wan well 41 • 
quainted, and on loth June 1776 he .aw the itteal 
actor, an Don Felix, take his farewell of the stage. 
Somewhat later he breakfasts .ind dimo with Mr. 
Garrick. The Bioqraphia Dramafu inA 1762, founded 
on Baker’s Compamon to the !Ha\'hnuf(\ had twidently 
an editor qualified by theatri* al taste*, and etperl- 
ence in Isaac Reed; he collet ted materials for an 
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that Sheridan^s verses entitled “Clio*s Protest, or 
the Picture Varnished/’ were written as an answer to 
The Bath Picture/’ by Mr. Miles Peter Andrews, a 
minor dramatist to whom Gifford deals hard measure 
in ‘^The Bavkd.” Mr. Fraser Rae has probably 
excellent evidence for his statement, but it may be 
worth puttinir on record the gossip heard at Bath by 
Reed. Palmer and Oliver talking of a Captain 
Rice, who had been a poet and insane, Palmer inen- 
riemed a poetical piece by him called ‘‘The Picture/ 
rthich was follow'ed by another by Mr. Sheridan called 
*■ 'The Picture Vaniidied.’ Query, Where is the last 
to be found? ” In answer to the query it may be 
said that Sheriiian’s verses, which include the well- 
known lines : 

You ’write with case to show vour brcsilinf', 

Btir ca->y wntingS damned hard reading,” 

may be fouml in the first volume oi The New Ft)und-> 
Hospital for Wit. 

With Bath in the eigiitcenth centurv^ we are ail 
familiar. We are not o) intimately acquainted with 
the health re-ioris oi Derbyshire. In the autumn of 
1766 Laac Reed bta\ed at Matlock and Buxton, and 
he gives a detailed account of all tlic wonders of the 
Peak. He speak" with an eighteenth-century towns- 
man’s feeling oi the .twfiil mountains among which 
Matlock i; lodged ; The Prospect, though con- 
iint‘d, h the mcj^t rmnantick imamnahle, the Moun- 
tains on all being so extreamly lofty tlmt they at 
ciiite siiike tilt' liuaginutitjn with horror tm! delight.” 
The re-idence and bath-hiU'^e i" carefully described. 
“ This PLiu-/’ lu' gne- on, i- conducted m a dif- 
ferent manner imni anv otlier | lace of Fublick Enter- 
tainment, il brionuing to Fight Gentlemen in the 
County, whti about the icar 1746 took a Lease of it, 
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and have ever since managed it by their Servants 
The Expenses are small, no more than 8d, being pa id 
lor breakfast, is. for Dinner, 6d. for Sopper, and 
nothing being demanded rm acconnt of Ltdginc, .aid 
the Attendance and Accommodation [being] butb 
good this may be considered as the clieapc’^t Flaic oi 
Piiblick Resort as well as that at which you mii 
reside with the most Ease and Satisfaction.'”' In the 
Long Room, at dinner and supper, “ all the Com- 
pany compose one Family, the Gentlemen sitting at 
one side oi the Table, and the liadies opposite to 
them on the other.” Half-way up the ascent, on t!ic 
other side of the Derwent, across which a ferry con- 
veyed parties ot twelve or sixteen, was a resting-phue 
where they might drink Tea,” and if “ attended bv 
Musick,” enjoy a more composite pleasure. ‘‘ The 
Sound of Musick among these Rocks” Reed, 
“ is beyond Expression charming.*' 

The description of Buxton is less attractive : 

From the miserable appearance of Buxton it could 
hardly be supposed that it would [be) chosen as a 
place of Residence by any Persons except those who 
are drawn thither by Motives of Health. Yet in the 
Summer Season I am informed it is much fret|uented 
as a Place of Entertainment. It is situate in the 
midst of a very barren desart Country, the buildings 
(except the Inns) are despicably mean, and there 
appears nothing to recommend it as a Place of 
Diversion,” 

Reed’*$ autuinnal visits to Emmarmei College 
seem to have begun in the year 1782. The first of 
the diaries appropriated to a memorial of these visits 
is named by the writer “ A Specimen of a History of a 
Man’s importance to Himself ; ” later note-bo<»b are 
headed More Proofs of a Man’s Importance to 
Himself,” and Self-Importance.” On the evening 
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that Charting for Cambridge Reed ordinarily made 
the By by coach or on foot from his rooms in Staple 
T to the house of George Steevens at Hampstead, 
m‘ left Staple Inn/’ he writes (13th September 
i’^o) eleven o’clock, and at Sliddle Row met 
vith Braswell, who told me Malone would finish his 
edition of Shakespeare in a fortnight. Then ivent to 
the Shakespe.ire Gallery he means that of Alder- 
man Boyddl-“"“ to meet Mr. Steevens, with whom 
and with Mr. DiKhlcy I remained some time in con- 
versation, Walked with Mr Steevens to Hampstead, 
Dined and Slept ibered’ The sheets of BoydelFs 
Shakespeare, wludi Steevens revhed, followed Reed 
to Cambridge, and had the benefit of his proof- 
reading, A scholar’s wardrobe, conveyed to the 
‘‘ Hpper Flask ” and meant for display at the univer- 
‘'it)’, wa-, not extensive ; the mo'^t important items 
ni Reed’s li't of 1793 are “ i suit of Black CIcaths, 7 
Ruilled Shirts, 6 Sock*,, i Wig,” with his shaving 
!)ox; and ra7,(»rs, f)n one occasion, however, an addi- 
tion had to be made at Cambridge of “ black buckles 
for the mourning for the Duke of Cumberland.” 
Next morning the friends would start early, either 
in a chaise fir the Cambridge Fly, and on the way 
would breakfast at Kppmg, or Ware, or Wade’s Mill 
They were usually in tlie rooms at Emmanuel 
College, assigned to each of them, by the afternoon, 
Reed, unlike liU learned and lazy host, the Master, 
was an eaily ilser. About ^ix o’clock he was com- 
monly out of bed, and, before breakfast in Ids rooms, 
walked, it the morning was fine, in the Fellows’ 
Garden. A e^md bre.ikfa'*.! al'oat ten o’clock with 
Dr. Farmer wa*-' not iiifreipicnt. Then tolloweci 
vibits to college-*, hour** in the libraries calk at 
Deightun's shop or at tluoe of mfiLr bsxAseiltTS, with 
the inevitable purchase of bfnjk-? or pamphlets. 
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Dinner^ unless innutirms took Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Steevens elsewhere, wa<d in Hall or at tlie \la>ter’'i 
table. And by-and-by they drank tea and ylaycnl 
cards, at which last Reed seeni^ to Ii4\r beeni 
highly favoured by hninne, for he trend hi-, 
winnings on one occasion of five shilliBty, and on 
another of four. Conduded in the |* ^rleird’ 
fonimonly brings to an end the rr»,ord it e.uh 


Sturbridge Fair, or, a-, one finds it b<»th in prim 
and manuscript, Stisbitch Fair enlivened Cambridge 
and its neighbmirhood in September, Ret li 
seldom absent when eath year the civic and antver- 
sit) authorities on the iBth«if that tiemth pnHli!nit‘d 
the fair. On the compiefion of the eerenjon) le'* 
and the Master would dine in the proctoib l^ooth,, 
or, entering some other hoNpit.ibh* hf<oth, would mix 
with London tradesmen in eating o)sTtT«-. Nor wa-» 
the Puritanic casuistry of Ztul obthe-luid Busy ’’ 
needed, as in Jonsonb piav of Barthdomew fair^ to 
justify the eating of pig in the Itutla of the witked. 
Here is the record of Ihiesday, 1st October F7H2. It 
may, however, be observed fir t rluit Horner, who is 
mentioned and who ('omorted much with Re«d, w,i, 
not the author rd the //fW~*though the pl.ue was 
classic ground* “bill .mother gentleiiun of the ^aine 
name, a friend of 1 )r. P.irr, ami a Fellow ol Fmmanuel 
who edited the Herdde^ ol Ovid and many other 
Latin works. Bnulfast at judeb, .mJ then wemt 
to the Fair with Wilcox, IIouht and Steevens. We 
were met by tin* iVLi-^tci ami Mr. Nkhob thered’ 
-\!r, KiilioL, (d tlu‘ Aneoioteu had i^ome down from 
town, and adjourned to a Booth toeatPotk. Dined 
in the College Hall, and in the afrerniioft went with 
the hiibter and !Mr. Nichols iu the Iheatie. Saw 
Js Ym Like //and fow Thumb, Supped tii the 
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Parkmr. This day has been a more than ordinary 
pleasant erne.” 

Exactly a week after the fair had been pro- 
claimed came the great day, the 25th, being Horse 
Fair day. Steepens and Reed, like the author of 
Venus and ddums^ on whom they commented, were 
not witlumt an eye loi the point? of a horse. In 
1789 Reed, in company with Grosvenor Bedford, 
vi^’ited Ely, and called «>n the historian of the cathe-* 
drat, James Benthani, them over eighty years of age, 
tvhom they ioLind a “ \er} hearty and Hrely ” old 
genthmian. He showed them over the cathedra! 
“"with great intelligeme and good nature,” and 
Reed climbed almost as high as the Lanthom,” 
But perhaps his enjoyment was as great when Mr. 
Page drove him m his chaise to Tattersall’s to see 
the famous horse. Highflier, for which the Duke 
of Bedf(*rd had offered 10,000 guineas. Great 
as this sum is, the wonder diminishes,” Reed 
goes on, ‘■‘w'hen I heard that he had actually 
produced 4700 guineas to his owner last year, 
and would mwe the next. He is 15 years old, a 
'stately beast, playful, who suffered himself to be led 
about, biting a stick in the servant’s hand, and 
handled by us all.” Twice on one of the Sturbridge 
Horse Fair days Reed wa^ drawn to inspect the showv 
and in 1793 he and Steeven.^ were companions in pay- 
ing a visit to the wild beasts of a travelling menagerie. 
Scutu'wliat later in the day they would attend a drum, 
and finally, ctmdude in the Parlour.” 

Thc'te were isther important days beddes 25th 
Septt‘iTib{*r. Reed seems to have regarded it as a 
pleasure f u a tluty t« > be present in St. Mary’s at the 
Concio ad Cierum deiiveret) by Dr. Kipling, of St. 
John’s. It was a pleasure which many persons found 
it possible to deny themselves. Dr. Kipling’s voice 
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had ncit llit* rr''f»naiK4M»i‘ that til j ytmint^er n3mt‘» 
.sake. But }i«“ it uripin to a w<.rcL fh^irRlrom 
the iJiit,<jfury of Xaifoual ftv) Tfitf : that tie rrrtif-* 
of lii‘- ftiitifiis f 4 ” the tlu- h.u! L uinlfi 

of fhc pri'f.ue tttre -o am |‘KUo*i‘^ that lU tl,** 
of the liiiiverdty a Ivtyltiiyi m" eaioe in t e yu 
ofivmoiis wuli a i;rariartativ-ul hhtrsder. Vet he de 
ihvered .■'Ufii.iit CmiXnrs atul l){‘€an>e Dean oi 
Peterborou^di In lyK” exactly nine |M*u.nri 
fBtenecl to hi- €‘<'kio, but ilio* nine were 

Fanner, Reed, and "r^rwhitt, with another pc*nf>R 
''Oon to b^ronit* illiistiioua, or at le.ot nffCorioos, 
Willivitn Fr* nd, wlitoe pnoeruthm lor publi Idnir hi** 
paniphiet, “■ Peart* and I'nion lecumme tided to the 
A^*■r^nated Bodk'^ (d Republicans and Anti-Re- 
ptiblican.'i,” wa$ promoted by Kiplintt, %shik* on 
Frend’s ^idc btood the wlude body of under|>radiiate^, 
and among them tme wa-^ dang(‘roiisly prominent, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Iti 1793, the year ot 
Freud’s prosecution. Dr, Kipling’s Latin distnurse 
was attended only b) the Vice-Chancellor and the 
beadles. 

In the billowing aiitumn„ that of 1794, thi*> Mnie 
undergraduate, S. T. Coleridge, was the subject oi 
ronversation among the dons who dined on btli 
Chtober with Mr. Masters at Landheech. One ot 
the company was the head of lii^ C oliegc —jesuN 
College— l)i. Feaiic, who, Coh'ridge toldliF brotlier, 
behaved with gieat asperity,” when, on 12th April 
of that: year, be w.ii adninjirhed betore the Fellows. 
In fact, Pearce semns to have made every effort to rt’ 
claim Coleridge fioiii what he regarded as the error 
ui l«s» wa)s. It was the time of the early alliance be- 
tw'ceii bcuithey and Colei idge""» the days ot golden 
dreams ot the Sust|iiehanna and Aspheterisiii, Cole- 
ridge had cut short a discussion with hk frieiidlc 
p 225 
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monitor by assuring bim that he quite misconceived 
the position, “ he was neither Jacobin nor Democrat, 
but a Pantisocrat.” Isaac Reed’s report of the talk 
at Mr. Masters’s is as follows ; and no correction of 
its errors in a few details need here be made t “ In 
the afternoon Dr. Pearce gave us the following ac- 
count of Mr. Coleridge, who had just published a 
drama called The Fall of Rohesfisrre. He is one of 
three sons of a Devonshire clergyman ; his brother, 
an usher at Newcome’s school, Hackney. He has 
imbibed the wild democratic opinions floating about 
at present concerning religion and politicks. He is a 
disciple of Godwin, the author of two quarto volumes 
on the foundations of religion and politicks, and like 
him has entertained a foolish notion that the life of 
man might be protracted to any length. He is an 
enemy to ail establishments of religion, and con- 
ceives there should be no pubiick worship. He is 
also of opinion that everyone should learn some 
mechanic art, and has accordingly put himself an 
apprentice to a carpenter. He is going to America. 
Dr, P, said that he (C.) was in town lately, and having 
no money to carry him to Cambridge, he wrote a 
poem, an elegy, he thought, and sent it to Perry, the 
i^ditor of The Morning Chronicle, offering his corre- 
spondence to the paper, and desiring the return of a 
guinea, which he received.* He asserts that his play 
was written in 8 hours. Dr. P. speaks of him as a 
very ingenious young man, bating these extravagant 
and foolish notions which he entertains.” The 
Fall of Robespierre, it will be remembered, was 
partly the work of Southey; the first act alone 
was written by Coleridge, and it runs to no more 
than 274 lines. Southey’s two acts were written, 

* J, U) kes Csmpbcir* note on the “tlegy, mitsted from Akenside,** 

■which appeared in the Memin^ ChnmuUf sjrd September 1794. 
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hf sav?, “ a«. fiet’v^-pap^'rs fVjiiltl put into 

Wapk vcrs-f.” 

IViiir thj^ after tlie opetitriq «.! tbf Slnil^riilpt 
Honr Fair time* a tl.ir •!{ <,f>lk^4att’ iiP| « rtafiir””-*- 
tliit in tonunc mnmiMji n{ th?* F«f;ni!! r. Hr: 

at iIm‘ .nui ‘^erninn in di-' C'L.iid 

UjH alwav. ifsi'iifl. laMy '■nnill^T than iliat :ht' 
ilififn at 4 lift r fimrts>in in the Hall. In the ua? 
rf the t.tll !• lutinj,-' G»!c‘iidFe, the < ofi;.nr,/atiMii, 
.r EceJ ti>*n , ^O.trp;er tlu« htirsg .u 

least t f psr !*v<non tint tli'lmtpibht d i^y 

tli“ dmtiiT did nnt tHH'csNiiily tarh'd a t. il to the 
theatre. Although Sturbrulge F.nr had lui^im lu 
derhm*, dramatic compuiiie- of merst urrittil from 
lamthm or from Nur^uh. In 17^9 i m v*. thoAUt% 
.1-^ large, according to a nmc^p.ipt i ot that elite, as the 
lltymarket, was <^pened, and on 2Hfh September 
Reed had the pleasure ul t ing. as Mi •? Hankastle in 
She Stoops to Conquer^ Mi ^ I !i/.ihcth Brimton, \chom 
in ColeridgcA early verges 'fhalii, the Altet* of 
Comedy, claims as her Brunton, leaving her sister 
Ann, afterwards IVfrt. Merrv, to the "Fiagic Muse. 
Tlif new^uper from which I have quoted got* (iu to 
inform the public that '‘‘three of the goat Shake- 
hpearians. Dr. Farmer, Mr, Steewtis and Mr. Reed, 
aie here, and <’t’ldom ini'e a night ; aiui to the licmour 
of the actetrs lei it be recordtd that these geiukmesi 
are liberal in tlnir commencLition." I'he Itiurlh 
great Shakespearian, Mr. Malomg came and went, 
hut: was nc»t a regular \i hot at l*mTiMnue! in Stur- 
bridge Fair time, Steevtm had <m dight grounds 
foimd a grievance agiirnt him. The Ma*ter, how* 
€Vt*!, was dear to Mahuu, and is dcscriheil by Reed 
as ‘‘ sitiiitg,” in tySH, “ for hi. picltirt'd’ wliieli was 
to be the possession of Alahme. In 1790 Stitnsns 
was suddenly aiimraoned away from Fmm,iwuei 
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Collfee hr tlir cJratli of a!i old lady, 'wisicli invokc'd 
liim in ; tnjt Iw did not fc<r^^ct friends at 

Cainbiidgf, and a Isaymii yeo’bon, in timt* 
tht* of tho Foarid<-A Day, arrktd from the 
absentee*. Chi RmhI'^ earlient \ibit f>ne cd }ii.« first 
pff)ce« dini^-s wa, to tlie rtlJ apartiiicnts of hk 
friend S let ‘v to at Kh»e’ 04 hge. From one of the 
wmd<»w. In ttsOsiifsHl foor lints whirh shew 
Iio Rs » d him » If, was wedded only to 
lii^ ld*nr\, n* i!e itUti cliaratter of a lover— 

‘ ‘ r> b mv 1! * w > af th gi>l> arc fetivi, 

\ i.J h r Ou ” . f iu'. ■ * e i"' "s, . vJi'agrtoi, 

'i I 4 : Vtn *5 t . ^ I u't n. i'( f.u e 'hur |um 
WaK I ^ 4«tn*' h(‘|( na m ir o’.iC again.” 

It theM* are hn ov»n \>T'>v^ they are more amiable 
than ‘■ona that came from hi- jatirlcal pen. 

On 4 mnnimv of early October during seceral 
ojut-no* thi Ma-terk fishpond was dragged 
li’r a I !i» , and Rtc d duly rcccird^ the weight of each 
tea!*' tak* eielit poumh, ten pound*', and, in 1792, 
‘Owt'ho and a halt p'umds.” The diversion of the 
eminent « helar^ on a irit^rning of 1795 was that of 
determining U ts ,4* to *“ the pcixdhility of a person 
going to ^eceral parti of the 04 |ege blindffddd’ On 
the aftit rrioon ot tht *-'ame d.n Mr. Masters produced 
A pirif lu.rtle of nuir liquiu' brewed in the year 1688^ 
"tm thi t4e.o^ion ot tie* birth of a Mr, Simpson, 
torrtjf ik |i./, belore Reedk time] one of the beadle*:, 
ft I. hI Lftb ti of ni.dt liquor, rather of wine. It 
re 4 h< t if t length.’* Such iniuknti a- tin sc 
h‘r' i' .i h" *! dotf' ' !?i the almcot urRca'‘ii!u loiuui of 
t uri rnu'e ohl I - M , oyyiny manual ript , and add- 
ing law .iMii.Mf: L to tin ou*itlowiiii£ library 
gatlnrol ir. tfe 1 . m at Suph Inn. 

Dtnmu Ko d‘ b to f fi-inanucd of the year 
1786, at i dime I *J.Mt t*» ilu .Ma.'tcr of Ciiristk 
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Dr, Hi •?? IJn h aitiwri;* 

thf t*. Iff li.iJ r!i'''ii fi *’n I t . fli(' 

Frofr-Mf^liip fif (''liu'rtt u\ Cc:* I rl, st; 

f>r '•?}* l <3 frif.'h! i' t] ‘ r , II 14 

DfiL vi'itc’i! til- tr, Be v"i!' f * • ,r 

tlii‘. vi'it h '!r.» hffir* *1 Drtir * Dr f 1.^ 

i|iifiiti! 'n fD’ (lentinnin) Mj ( V *t« ‘ 

frprifitfj !!! lull f’j. lint ..j.lhi. 

Dr. in lit s‘.liri'»n ?*! Ho - 

ivrIL I Imo is ft l»nAoJ into to 

^SHertviin vilotlpr hr lh» rr notuo. r^'ni-Hling 
o! jolin on on tins uita ion, an.l B.ilf I- ''>nt»'nt to 
<|at ,i pamire from KtMi"- msfnmptr Dr 
Waiom mentioned Dr Llm-Mn*-' \] it to 1 .lOjBrjdg, 
atsd hi« behavioiir to luin'oh. On hi . t tmiHi: t'» tin* 
Laboratof)’’ of the Clniui'.tn Pr^Jo ‘^r, Dr, W.itam 
.olc'd him if he 'hould <!!ov\ *.?m” ixp'nment- of 
Ciinosity a*? for L.nlic or "i> }j .r %\irv morccil^u* 
Uted for Philosopher . '\ rooith ainwer eti.ued, am! 

a prfjecHS wa^ exhibited with wlihh the Dr. r t- 
prew! Iiim'?ejf both nti'hni .trul ^tslpnflh and 
woiidered he had not bff ri abh* to d 3. it Ime > if In 
the eveniiif,^ !>r. Farrnm, ulnro t h' e.i , had 
invited Dr, Watom, Dr. Lort and '■one oth»r-, to 
sptnd tlif* faeninL" with him. Dr. |ohn on Atcr 
flipper tool up .1 Cmdle and hu tie* tomtany for 
twft hoiir-5 to therwhti. and went tnlo tftr Libraiy, 
On Ms return tin* Omipaov wt-m about to depart* 
Dr. Watson ob en^ed, h fAe» to, that hr ntterni onr 
Kcntencc lor whiDi h<* « \i u -si all hi* rudeness as. It 
was strong and ton side, ,«th 1 iie erved to be romem- 
beri'd as t¥eli as Ills otln r fhm Mats. S|n*4hif?g of the 
.iddiition of Countr) Squire*- to Rural Sports .iml 
Divcr.sion-^ in prefereme* to other pursuit^^ fit* «jid - 
Sir, I h ive found emf the reason of it, and the r«\tv>n 
that they feel the vacuity which h witliin tiifin Ici^ 
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wken tlity ate m isiotion than when thty are at 
test.^ * It may be added that during two hours of 
the evening on which thh conver-jati* m tocik place 
Mr. Isaac Ecrd and Bi'-hop of Clonfcrt enaeav- 
onred f«> furgrt fh^- that in them over a 

game of t,trds, lu ♦sume time after John*!f}ii*s 
xtroA"’' » >f f «l V. Ih iva \ j -ited by .\fisrphy, who foimd 
th#* II' t ’of " nj tn d in n-sdint*' Wai»on''s Chymisir\* : 

ArtJUi! ttn u with didhnlty, lie "lakl, M*’rom this 
bo» 1 h*' rth » kn^w* re ’thin/ nuy h*arn a great deahaod 
}if wli«< btfiu** will be piei ed to find hb knowledge 
rti dhd 0* hi‘ nnnd in a nuiin' r liighly pkasingd 
'file cnidt nee f.;! .1 gnn *t.me foiy about the body 
of Laniem e hfetne hu been <|ue'*tioned. Mr. Percy 
Fit/gerild lue. exhibited that ' videtue, and though 
the It .flowing, from Reedb diary ol r2th October 
aido rnttiung to what ha^t been related, it is per- 
il, i| wtutli 'luofmg d'- a pic\e of testimony : ** Alter 
bre^ttia f w'rt^ with th< Mister, Profe-,-r>r Harwood 
[Ihul! ! T f t Auitoim] ami Malone to hh* the Ana- 
fotnv b, li <j'!- . . . Couchuh d the day with the 

limilrfol! Dr. Harwood. Prtoent Dr. Farmer, Air. 
Masteis :\fr. IDim., Mr. Wikox, Mr. Alalone, Dr. 
Hirwood and nn a-lf. In the course of the evening 
Dr. karnier odd that he was inhjrrncd by Dr. Col- 
h/re>ii, derea*ed, that tlv' bod.y of Mr. Sterne had 
b'''ti -“T.i down to Cutfd'ssdge and wa" anatomised. 
If w i- fdn tr mi the !nir} me-groimd beyond 
'rvbarr., wb je ,r wa> iiUerr^’d, and Wa'? recogni'.ed 
bi ' ,t oi! r r oro who knew hiin, I imiember 
Ikil't »!■' F •» 'bfr 'tee tt»ld mt* that lie and, 1 
fhmU O' d ^ v>i4 ,i|dv per ■’!! wfie .ittended 
the I'umfd \h M v.e 'n ID!! [i.c. Juki Hall- 

•Irok % ■ * j) „ * ?. ! >, , « n f ■» in neajiy the »s»nf 

» ' «. ii> j ' *xii f t t »tt waall 

jSiit f 8 k '* 
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Stcrcnsun], the Author of Crazv faks, 'am appifcd 
10 ^ but refused to attend f>r tno* liiJirdt the loi? 
concern about hi'-^ deceased tric^nd' bi.tie.’"^ When 
thk story was related b) Or. Farnier, fft! nti jea:^ 
and upwards had fa<-ed since th#* iO *n nf 

fnsiram Shaniy, Farmer h,id hern }* iil% u! vh t 
George hlioi: called the ne- t gratiuroip, ef i.-ll*, 
“3 prophecy, Ifowei^er much It pu) he ^.11* ! 
abemt at pre^riitd' -aid ht, .pealing of Sttrrie"- griM^ 
piece of imtA.y and humour, *Gti the roune »• 
twenty }f*aT% ‘•liould anyone wi-h to nder to he 
will be ohiigfd to go to an antu|naryd' 

A yet Wore grufi'ome story i related uf a con 
tempoFiry of SttTiie, and to til?' in< ident that imalu 
able treasury the Dwit^narv »>/ Sati'^n.d 
which devotes a couple ot v'flumns to Hobeft 
Bhhop successively of Xorvvuh and I'Jy, male** no 
allusion. Beiore Iran t niune myt i!ati< n horn Reed, 
it may be worth while to note that the date ol 
F’armcT’'s birth as gium in the Dwipnidry^ and the 
date given by Farmer hiinodt, ai reeonlecl hy Reed, 
are not in agremnenr. l‘he Diriti^fidry^ follow tug 
Nkhohh Jnfcd^ttfu givt c ihe date, 28fh Auto^'i 1 75 q. 
On Tueiday, s'^h (itolnr IT^P, Reed enters iii hu 
diary : “ f)r. Farnier said thw rcening he wa, bom 
4th May 173!;.*'' Dined in tht I fall/* the dwrht 
ivritC'. on iirh Oetolu'r lytp, ‘‘ Lhe <oinci-itiyn 
turning on Bi-hop Butt', Mr. Guy said he had heard 
from Mr. Masters that that Fn litt had been buried 
before he was dead, and Mi. H trdv had been told to 
the same effect by Mr-., C )w< n, the lli&hop’s daughter. 
ITie fact seems to hace !>een a- h>lIow's : llie bishop 
lud the Gout, and was in the habit of taking taiid- 
.miirii. By a mistake a greater ciuantity was atliTiiii- 
i&tered than was intended, ana he to appearance 
died. The body wus delivered to the unacrtalet, 



An^^tlwr notC'-bool: of Reed’s contains AneciQtis 
»f Ciifhraiid /Vw4jr, includiog an accoont of Horace 
Walpole’s relatiofis with the poet Chatterton, as 
eomraunkated hy Walpole to Reed in a conrersation 
of Fcbraary 1777 » Glover’s reminiscence of the 
author of Tki Sflfen ; Lord Mansfield’s anccdot«ol 
Pope, and various cxids and ends of which the greater 
part have in some form found their way into print. 
From one of these records it is pleasant to learn that 
Sterven^™-Johns<m had called him “ mischievous,’^ 
bur would not allow that he was ** malignant ’’—was 
admitted to see the Doctor while he was still suffering 
from Ac stroke of palsy of June 1783, and Aat John** 
wix confided to Min the same details of his composing 
in Latin verse a prayer that his understanding might 
he j^pared which appear in the weil-lcnown letter tn 
^!r^, llink* FiBSibly it may add »metMag to 
whit m Inown to mention that Dodiley told Reed 
ilut Stcrni* received the sum o! ^250 for the first 
avo of Tristram Shmdy^ lor which Dodsl^ 

hirn«‘lh before they were printed at York, had— as is 
Inow'fi rffuf4*d to give nhj pounds. In the copy 
of the ‘^’fhe Sick Monkey,” in the Bodleian 

Library h a manuscript note by Rccd nating that he 

‘TV m»kH the bwbftp ©,« isjai 

#W wh#ii » mAiiifn wcaad w fe, whtm a?e was t»eaty<4h.ref. 
wai *a hit 4!t|,fc!K 
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die 5 ?ear tjQZ. No poemi belonging to tbe ^aisg 
period of tbe Ek of the Coyntw seem to Eife Iseett 
actr^^iblc to the diligent and weM-infortned editor 
of thr Cki%.3go volume. I wisE tkat some swift 
mtelligi lit e Eld sped tIbiougE tke air from DiiHin to 
Chicagi» and informed the editor where another 
maniisi ript wkkh would probablp have rendered 
her cullu turn cimipEre. lt& tontent? would, gladly 
liave been ofltTtd tor htr n-e. 


Worcisworth wa*^ the fn t of nincteenth-ceatnry 
writers to m honour to the poems of Lady Win- 


aj4 


la tie albam-^latelj edited hf Pfcrf»>r 
Littkdak-^of transcribed passages of '^Mcb 
Wordsworth selected for presentation to Lady Mitf 
Lowther in 1819, thirty-two pages are occupied with 

E ieces chosen from the ¥olume of I7i3» which he 

aew so intimately. More than ten. years later lie 

wrote to Dyce of her style in rhyme often 

tdmiraMey chaste, tender and Figorou^s.” It wai 

left for Mr. Edmund Gosse to become her charopitm 

in ottr own day. ** The singular merii of tliii lady 

came through him, he tells ns in Gossip m a Likdty, 

m a ** revebtion to Matthew Arnold, 1 have no 

claim to be Ardelia’s champion. It sterns to me to be 




Tcsemblr? 

**' I ff, thu’ thcf ntlthet read !<or writ**, 
if rhcy mut cmt |'Uy and 
ir^ , iimli'%!, »«i j>tn'i,dfT*4, aud as inar 
\{ tHh,? pMk, arsii ,.3’’. i * Xh d ar,* 

I ku’ \v £ > pa a tfs.'ir tortUttCf 

Arid tk i'l >t yftiff ifrs|'QrtmiCji 

Si'j iupfle tht ", \f ma^rers lick’d 
"I he wcrif moment thmAe teen kick’d. 




Sleek as a mole and wondroni pretty, 

Her beauty in iti yonthful fplcndowr. 

Such embonpoint, m wft, so tender, 

Minion cv*n when the^s moat untoward, 
Genteelly coy and chaitely froward, 

A bitch that any heart coold whiten, 

And no wise would %tt her often, 

Yet had jm heard my dame commend her 
Yon would have wwh’’d a rope might end her.” 



tilirty )'C4fi eariifr than any found for the New 
Englidi I>icti^‘Bary of Sir J. Murray, The fashion of 
«ucft '‘picedid fctterji date from before 1720, 
lliat n4mc!<’'&4 charm which the Countess found 
in her pug, 4 tliarm that is independent of beau^, 
di«* finds also In Valeria (would that we could 
identify the lady), and males it the subject of some 
ver»e^ that bear a certain resemblance in idea to the 


She h not fair tt> outward view.” llie opening 
words of ArdeliaN twm are identical with those 
which i3prn that of llartiey Coleridge : 


“ S^p n no? i& 2 tf you cfitks of the town 
That rourt her iroilei and tremble at her frown* 
She i» not fair, and, ihoagh I barn like you, 

I to my better judgment wdl be true ; 

Hot t.oald a pamter borrow from her face 
One Ime that might hw fancied Venus gmee I 
No fcMWe that might eountetitnee tke re^t 
I*? 0? Mipcflative confeat t 

Whsm e the.'i wnhout a charm that we can telS 
Does «ll tlafs charming in Valem dwell. 

That whencoeTr she or look*, or mows, 

T lie observer bstrns, s*gh% admires, and lovw, 
And AU’idTm al tUc unerpti-ted smart, 

Wi >,'’f , na quiwcr though he tech the dan ^ 


llw c yi'/isonu (fur ^ume omisrions I 

«ffer .40 upidngi ts* Ardfli 4), und the labt line has in it 
the epigf.imm.iik' point of Pi>pt% who sang Ardelia^s 



react tteir tender but ingaging airs, WMit yom 
nnmerous friends ay out witt our pttbctick Cowley : 

** * Grett ii tkf efcarge, ok ! Harth, be wite »tt4 
EttflsEd com»i» CAB.TRET to ik? trait/” 
s|9 
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He pfiteM Cf>iapMffiettti were at l«it not 
pskte 4 ift aiiiktiire, He Chicago editor coa- 
lidert wlieito the ^ Salisburf ’’praised la Ardella’i 
^*K«mrea! Eeverle’’ was, as Leigh Huat mala- 
taiacd, fwaces Bcaaett, wife of the fontdi Earl, 
or Atttt Tyftop, wh</ became Couatesi at fifteen or 
iktfcii year* of age in 1708-9. She supporti the 
claim of the ittirr. it is certaitily this Countes who 
In her maid^'ri da)- wr^ the ** Lamira ’’ of a petitba 
in vff'e addrc^'cd to her bf a white mon&e. The 
th-tt he rn.i) hv the beautiful girl’s first 
captive and tlw carli* *t to wear her fetters : 

** f mt to wear tamira'i fetten, 

Am 4 live the envy of my betters, 

When I meeve her wft esrew% 

Atii creepittg near her lovely tre?ie% 

1 heir |ltf*sy brown from my reflcwiion 
bhal! $mn tmte lustre md perkawn , 

Arj4 u» her brjisota, tf i^imitred, 

Mf cob«r there wiU be 10 fitted 
'f bat no dt«mction coaW discover 
Mf station 10 a |calo«s lover.’' 

This happy rWiUbe-Tor such a petition could not 
be rfclusca— ha'd a tragic companion of dusky hue, 
who struck terror into the hearts of the Ladte# 
ifattem and Tt*mpk% and who perished for hii ertmt : 

** These IS'Ues dreimmg of tin ill* 

W‘ho fmfwnr cca did dnnk and fill, 

Ap 4 h«t tor laughing had »t ssill, 

W«rv aim’d st m a omheron, .on, 

I nn A* tr.t»r feet— as st»mc re|^rl— 

An I I f ns. .mo, ym know, afe vhort 

'Fur olr’.'nn wai t' ?itKfd m bkcl, 

'I *» hnl. b'171 in tbf .-ly affacl. 

And g‘.in. l‘-ii ta»' e’fr fi> draw back. 

*■>40 



A NOBLE .AOTIIOEISS 

Wien Teazle, wh« tit* 

(For cin *«csii^ h»m Templr’s ejm g 
inm 1 tlmt i&t »fety ii«, 

Hattdtt, who ftitrM mt from hcc place, 
Omfmt htr terror tf the grace 
Of tfct wKwlion tn her faci^.” 





iwtaces tke flash oi wit, ‘‘ as fire precedes the w»4 
frdffl OMftmg heaven.** 

ArJella, though she could enjof the divetti&as 0 I 
the trrtm or of Tunbridge Weils, wa$» a readeri cd the 
N$mmd Mmmi and The Nighun^ttk are awire, a 
true lover of the countryside. Tlds^ kdec4, k one 
of her chifd distinctions as a poet of the sci*caled 
Anpstan age* I wish I could give at length ** A 
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tile last chapter of Ecclesiastics is inscrihea W 
Catherine Fleming, who perhaps was the ** ** 

who inggestcd the task, and whme thanks m verse 
are prefixed to the poem. Two pieces are in dialogue 
form, In one of mest* a poor nun stays a rich imb 
with his entreaty for alms at the door of a cathedral ; 
the gc3^>d Samaritan is foil of charity, and by Ms kind 
delaying fiili to be present when the Gospel for the 
day is read alond. But the Gmpel m that passage 
which tefb him' Chriit^s followers who have done a 
service t<i the least of hin brethren hau* done it to the 
Master himself ; the afoentee troin < hurch becomes 
asiured that he lia i indeed been in the presence of the 
Lord. Had she been barn at a somewhat later date 
the Coaatess might lu^e been a writer of relgioat 
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¥oric, itt wMcIi ker real warmtli fecli»g niigEl iiaw 
imnd lyrical exprcstba^ delifered torn that didactic 
arid moralising tendeftcy which was characteristic of 
hex time. M it ivas, her more ardent ntteraocef 
sometimes seem like musk played upon aa k^trumetit 
that had mt been properly tuned. A few Ena fro® 
a fragment on Maiy hlagdaltn at the Tomb wil 
show that she could now and again write with hosli 
pasiion and harmony : 


‘^*'Twa» tcarcfi the dawn, nor yet the diiiitnt tmt 
Of ttighf » dirk shadei wiu 
Scarce t© the mg« approach'd the rawg day. 
When wtepnf Marf to the wmb 
Where her dm Rcdeeifter ky 
Brings her second rieh perfatac, 

Dtwts new of tan prepare. 

Once i»re dedi«t« her hair, 

Whkh His feet had bathed and dried. 

Now to bmd His hands and wle ; 











Clitics wien Ee wrote certain twms of tEc Pate- 
hmrMtff Tolume^j and the Shaicspeare who iprafc» 
Ecre proceeds somewhat aggressively* ^wder the in* 
gpiration of the sherris,’’ to tell mtich about his w>iih 
hw views of life and immortality, of joj- and sorrow* 
of men and women ; whereupon this SLikcspeate 
goes on to contrast his own feeling for life and aft 
with that of his immediate poetical preck^eifor"*— 
Byron I Hic nincteeath-century Slialcip«re 
h Browning himself, and the truest cotafiieftl lhai 
could he made on the pc^m would be that hafdi|? my 
English poet more clearly hetrayi Mmiell— 4» *s« 
pimtions, his hopes, Ms passions, his beliefs, his likes 
and dislile 5 ““ln his verse than our profesMdiy la* 
scratahle Robert Browning. We can cottate now 
his Hie with Ms art, and in all that Is inoft inward 




«liakefi 


Oei«id* ilialt suffice for evidence : 

Aw4 90 desires to penetrate 
Deeper, mmt dtve hf the spint-sense.** 

And it i‘ yr^ rAy hy tliiii “ ipirit-sensed' with *ill the 
lid^ and t tin’ll of .cMarly cir idence,'^ that such 
critic* 4-5 \Ir» attempt t<i dive and pluck out 

the mysterj t«pcn ^^ecret— id S}i,iLcs»peare’s 
perscmality. 

Dr. Lee Dver in cerntraft with what he caEs 
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tiat ** about the time when Shakeyear e wm writing 
M^hith he fues Philip Rogers in the borough court 
of Stratford for thirty-five shUmg^, ten pnce^ for 
com delivered to him at different times.*’ laforim- 
tloa like tW®, he sap, was well worth the pain? that 
have been taken to procure it. But another man 
than Shakopeare might have been competent to sue 
a Philip R o^rs. Dr, Lee asks whethtT we can dif- 
cover the idiosyncraiies of Shalespcare through Ac 
fhy$ I Emerson thinli that his chief idiosyncfity» 
tiiat which specially distinguishes him from other 
is Aat he could write such plap ; and believing 
that aU Shalttspeare’s highest powers^ in Acir con* 
joined and fullest energy, passed into this imagina- 
tive work, he hold® that in the work we p«se« the 
nun. No other writer poured so great and abound* 
ing a ma« of Ms and our nature into Ms worfe-~"tht 
great acts of his life—and therefoie, in Emertofi’® 
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ftcKjd aright^ caa hardly be reckoaed amoag Dr. 
liCe's opponents, though, indeed, he puts thlnp ia a 
differe at way, and draws out the meaning, in Ms own 
fishion and with characteristic vivacities of phrase, 
of a toTiimonplice until the commonplace seems to 
be full oi 4 nowd Pease, 

** An author,’'' Dr. Lee admits, in the 

written pagj' an etpre-'shm of what is in him. He 
ran have oothiriif i ht » ghe.” But tlic chief inward 
poiscsdoB cit the tragii pf»tt h, according to the 
critic, d faculty which re!ea''e' hint from the neces- 
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si^ ofjexprieadag tkc wlikk lie 

tad eMbfes Mm to lummon rmt erf s^tiiRta*'*^ til 
mtauer^M emodon the tonkf of iiii4glii4tkii, 
For|cttiBg Ml (mn tbeik tkit tke dramrnu fmsm 
of Satkespeare ut sot to be <|«0ted m 44iirfiag tbe 

ri« f ..I*.- 



calmne^ wkit h wsea or rca4 w the mala iastrumeat 
with which the iimgiaati¥€ itcalty dm% it^ work la 
dramatic poetry.” Shakespeare omld portray tJi« 
marder of Duncan tad the di*ath of Deidbisoasp 
yet we aced not suppme that he had mj pmmd 
iiMirda*oug promm^ity. When Walter Scoit was 
mktd. how^ amid his private anxieties and conceriis, 
he could write Waverky and Guy Mmmrmg^ he 
replied that fancy ran its ain rip m sctoc other 
world.’^^ ^*As soon as I get the paper before 
me,” he went on, “ it commoMy rum of pretty 
oaaly.” 

m 



unless the cojIs h«avc‘ been supplied and kindled. Dr. 
I^ee^s psycho1f»|ry of poets is somewhat t(X) simple. 
Their faculties are not constructed in water-tight 
compartments ; imagination is one mode of energy 
belonging to a living, complex creature. Ont ol 
nothingness it can summon nothing. But it an 
h^arate, combine, enlarge, diminish, trtmmntes 
create new compositions of feeling, and colcmr them 
with variously-mingled hue«, Schiller, when in 
“ ^rhe Diver he described the turmoil and terror 
of iiiighry water®, had never seen a whirlpocd ; but 
he had lartfiilh rd^served a mill-stream, and his 
imagination expanded the mcnioo® and forces of the 
demlfr '‘ttt.nri into th<* va^t tumult of his roaring 
Clwrybdis. \\ hen lie wi< Ue “ William Tel! he had not 
vi'-ittti SwitEcrlanJ ; but he knew the Swabian hills, 
and from thb knowledge, with suggestions for the 





las^agc stands Grillpamr. lit was a chit student 
0 f lliiicipttre mi. of it ¥egii. ills 
ideal life tfic //m mi Lcmitr and tlic Mi4fd, -re 
ystc^Hial like Ktn^ Otuhar mi ftw Smmf., 
*1 ire »%atepea.re's pkj^, of m objectiw Hadj 
alticwgfi, it may be iif»tifed in pasfifi|^ 0 m pretty 



of |fea£ |xtett to depict tbe pA«*t 0 a« md chtr«;ttfi 

fereiga ti* their own naiMrc, a&4 iberc Iwen much talk tfevl 
olicmiii ERii man, smd of hw Shakespeare 

foe his Mac^tbi sod Othellos m wsierns tad 
ttilori ttsi cart'dfivea, and How, when He Had » IwfWI^ m 
tacli iit «i: down and made a fhtf of it* 0 iht 

wiwcrei ! Oenbs *» mf opinion, i*n gwe 6&ty»f Hit wfetl 
it lads wkHiii imlf, and will never dejuii mj pmmu #r tm- 
flction thAt it does not hart’our withtn iti own hcw©*®. Htart 
it happen* th« wme jmmg man wd) Itwl with »€a»’riiifif eyet 
d«ep into thf Iwman hrart* wbik mt wl# leng fe«ea 
fftmilitr with the wcwrM and jts wayi, fHars ol»errer ihaafli Hf 
»fty he, will gnt jm nothin| hw a ytKRWorl of plnsei 
hafe He« nted » Handred times over owr apta. WonM 
U 2$/ 




mm wrftfte. Only a man with, colofsal pasions ew, in 
»y ©|wai®n, bcccme a <iamatic po©t, but these mmt be aB*ier 
Ibe smy of tctfOB, tad la ordinary life mutt not show 


Elsewliere Griltearzcr expras« ills aisuraace -^t 

in' m r ■'■it > t t • t r- I'lr 






worMi^l^ of your mind . * , fever destroys tie ia* 
tdicct^ anger has no overpoweriae force; it ii a 
ColossttSs wiose knees totter, and wlilcl, wounds 
itself more tEan others.’’’ But Flaubert muck the 
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greater poet tlian Skakespeare, than Homer ... I, 
wko8€ ikscera have been seen through my skin leap- 
ing and bounding.’® Let us hope that no spectacle 
m disagreeable was inflicted by Shakespeare’s viscera 
on his private friends. But Flaubert, the impassive 
artist, had behind him Flaubert the singularly ex- 
citable man. And, indeed, the supposed impassi- 
bility is only a transmuted, and often, as with Words- 
worth in hh earlier years, a most es^usting kind of 
excitement. The wheel spins so rapidly that it seems 
motionless. 

When Scott’s fancy “ ran its ain rigs in some other 
world ” than that which immediately surrounded 
him, none the less the total man was supporting his 
fancy, was supplying his fancy with materials, and 
was determining the mode in which his fancy pre- 
sented those materials. Had Lockhart never written 
the Life of Scott we should have a less intimate but 
still a lery considerable acquaintance with the author 
of WaverUy. Indeed, long before the Ltfe was 
written a young graduate of Oxford, J. Leycester 
Adolphus, had published those ingenious Letters to 
Richard Eehet^ in which he demonstrated, by 
evidence chiefly internal, that the author of Wo-verUy 
was identical with the author of M arm-ion and 
The Lady of the Lake, He showed- — to notice 
only some points in one or two out of the eight 
letters— that the tastes, studies and habits of life of 
tlwi fioveli'.t were also those of the poet ; that both 
weie Scotchmen and habitual residents in Kd inburgh ; 
that btith were antiquaries ; both Cjtrraan and 
Spanidi scholi:*'; both equal in tla^skal attain- 
inentb ; both deeply n^ad in British history ; both 
lawyers ; both hjiui c>f field spurts ; and both 
(though not Goidien-) lovers of military subjects. 
Adolphus found the same good bense and good morals 



IS SHxiKlSPEARE SFJ.r-IIE?EALEr>? 

m tke novelist and the poet ; the larr;^ fjmiliarifr 
with the manners of good s^rieiv ; the nm* \me oV 
romantic story* yet romantic «!torv wludi wt-s n >t 
repugnant to common «cn^e. ile f ,r 

special commendation the chanvfer «d C)o1< iv*! 
Mannering----** one of the rno.'t ?triking repre t ri% 
tions I am acquainted ^vith* a gentlrmm in 
ings and in manner-^ ... a gentlern^m cvm in pn- 
judices, passiojT^ and raprue hocUurt tidh n 
that when (tuv Manntnnf^ wan fir^t ptthlidted* the 
Ettrick shepherd ‘^aid to Pode.-or Wtl on, ‘ I hive 
done wP doubts now. Colonel Mann^^ring ii ju'it 
Walter Scott* painted by Wlwn this 

was told to Scott, adds l.f h khart, he smiled in appro-* 
bation of the shepherdh ‘’hrcw'dn<“'S and often, in 
speaking to Balkntyne, reftTred to him-elf under the 
name of Colonel h!annt‘ring. 

If a study of the Waverley luw'els giv'^s^ m an 
assurance that the action of mrh an imagination 
ScotCs, when working at it** highc’^t* may veil but 
does not really conceal the petvmdity of the in- 
ventor* it also indkatea wme of the didicultk* .iwl 
dangers which beset the rri£i{% who, in the 
of Shakespeare, works under the disadvantage of 
knowledge so incomplete that his c tnje« tiires or 
divinations can in many instances rif-tther be con» 
firmed nor controlled by ascerfaitird fad's. I muit 
ask the reader’s permission to oiler him, as i! some- 
thing new, one paragraph from a buried and for- 
gotten page of my Ciwn of more than ten years ago ; 
if it is not new, perhaps it may have the merit of lalk 
ing in aptly with the cour-^e of the present argu- 
ment ; 

“Let U5 iwpposethat the facts at Sir Walter bcati'ilifr* Wfre 
unknown ; we &houU find his hw laawl ho 

likings and averonns, hn inuHer tua! s^ulturr, «iJ tome of the 

a6j 
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habits of Ms life written at large throughout his novels and 
the c<;|uable temper of many of these would lead us to infer 
that his spiritual progress was rather on a high table-land than 
through my Inferno to a Purgatory and a Paradise. We should 
find it extremely difficult to determine the chronology of the 
Waverley novels j we might perceive a failing hand m a few ; we 
might place these in a period of decline, and might be encountered 
by critics who would place them in a period of apprenticeship, 
If we succeeded in dating Waverky correctly by its second title, 
»hou1d wc discover that It actually belongs m its origin to some 
ten years earlier, or that the event which led to its resumption 
was neither the visit of the allied sovereigns nor the failure of 
the Catholic Relief Bill, but simply that Scott searched an old 
desk to find some fishing-tackle for a guest? We might, 
perhaps, discover the first conception which gave its origin to 
Quy Mmmring; but should wc not be tempted to invent some 
superfine reason fir its being kid aside, while the real cause was 
that Scott ceased to believe that it would interest his public ? 
*The Heart of Midlothian was written because an anonymous 
correspondent communicated the story to Scott, and he thought 
it would plea‘>e hn, readers. He turned to Ivanhe because he 
feared that he might weary his readers with Scottish themes. 
In the jear at the close of which /rdtw/’er appeared, Sir Manassch 
Lopes, whose mother was named Rebecca, was convicted and 
'Sentenced. How irrc'tntible such a coincidence would be for 
literary conjecture. But Scott’s interest in the jews was un- 
connected with Lopes ; his friend Skene had, m his youth, 
observed the Jews in (5erraany and tried to amuse Scott, m the 
intervals of acute kMily suffering, with reminiscences or the 
put. The talc of Jeanic Df^ans i« connected only by contrast 
with the tale ot the Muiter sj Ravtmwood, which lies so near 
It in order of time ; but the trial of Jcaiiic, an unconventional 
heroine, suggested some wars later the possible success of an 
nnrtimentional hero in fhe Fortunes of KtgeL The Ftrate^si? 

had Its hingraphi-'af source in its author’s voyage, seven 
Tctrs earlier, with the Commissioners for the Northern Light- 
IioiLC snrvKC, 'flip subject of St Renaidi Weu was chosen 
through a mcr’ d ure tor novelty. I’hus we learn from a study 
tff Siott th»-‘ imp rTam c* of von'^idcring the relation of an author 
to his piibU* ; IS.* karn also that t!«e treatment of one 
theme roas com; I a writer mto an «i iinote direction, or, as in 
the case ot Tv J* * / i.t Keouusrt , nay psnh him forward in 
the ame diffi li» *k'’ ® 

» fmv\ a T l f . ^ •• V, > 4%. are,” by Bi-wiilts, 



IS SHAKESPEARE SELF REVEALED * 

Assuredly the progress and dfvi‘!.ipm*'iit of Scott’s 

art as a Bovelist was not detfrm'meJ wholly from 
within by some sequence of ipiritUAl state?, f4f|i of 
wliicli demanded artistic expre^’bm. 
could touch heights and depths of the life oh’ 
known to Scott, but donklc- he, lud an ty* i*? 
pleasing the public. }!e m.iy hsve turned 
1600 from comedy to irasjedy not b*’c<or«p -ofne 
recent experienceii had ‘^Kidencd or dark^rifd 
view of life, not because he need'^d the aid of art to 
overmaster a private grief or mood of trouble, but 
because he had for the time ethau'^Ted hi . comic vein, 
or because, as Dr. Lee «n8'gt“>ts lie now npired to 
the highest form dramatic poetry, or 
tragedy had become the fariiirm af the day. 411 we 
can be sure of is that he tried tn wtife comedy, but 
the joyous temper of T for some came 
or other, had departed ; comedy now becanu* in hh 
hands serious, ironical, bittcT—morr or le?i an in* 
dictment of society or of life, fie devoted himfelf 
to tragedy, and whatever in thought, in fceliny, and 
In Ms gathered experience accorded with the view of 
human nature and human existence proper h 5 tr igcdy 
now for the first time found complete expreJ^ion. 

Among modern novelists, not of the lyrkal «tnlcr 
like George Sand, but of what may be termeii the 
dramatic or objective order, the n#Mrr <4 paralld t«i 
Shakespeare as a creator a-^survdlv Balzac. In 
prefaces or occasional digrewion*^ !iil?-ac may de- 
signedly show us something td htnwif or put forth 
opinions of his own, but in the main he creatc^i iwl 
maintains a population of mcm and wonien imorig 
whom he does not himself intend to move. With 
him experience, in the gro'-mr meaning <•£ th.it word, 
bore an unmually proportion tf> inveutirm. It 
needed all his strength of arthtic feeling doiiiinrtc 

■2^*3 
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Ms imagination; Ms visions threatened to possess 
Mm rather than submissively offered themselves to 
be Ms possessions ; he worked in a rage of creation. 
In Emerson’s sense of the words he is fully known to 
US through Ms writings. Of those shreds and 
patches which help to make up part of what is 
styled a tangible personality,” but which of them- 
selves could only make up a scarecrow, we can, by 
prudent interrogation of the Human Comedy^ secure 
several We might guess that Balzac had some 
peculiar and vivid intimacy with the city of Tours, 
where, like a less happy cathedral jackdaw, the Abb^ 
Birotteau nestles, even though we were not aware 
that Tours was Balzac’s native city. All the pro- 
vinces are known to him, but how specially he loved 
what Mr. Wedmore speaks of as the large gentleness 
of the landscape of Touraine ! The record of 
Balzac’s schooldays, of what he thought and felt at 
liis college, is given in the history of Louis Lambert. 
For three yeaib Balzac was a student of law, and his 
.sister assure. u> that a notary of her acquaintance 
kept among his law-books a cfjpy of C^sar Birottmu^^ 
for in truth it was an unerring text-book on questions 
of bankruptcy. It may be, however, as Bruneti^re 
suggests, that Balzac learnt more of law from his 
combats with creditors than from the instruction of 
a notary. Somewhat later, when just starting on his 
great career, the novelist tried his luck as type- 
ff)aiider and printer, an experiment which ended in 
disaster. Wlio but an actual printer could have told 
so exactly and with such a mastery of detail the 
gallant ‘•triiegls of the printer, David Sechard, and 
his faithful Iac at AngouMme. Who, again, but a 
collector of art olqects like Balzac could have col- 
lected ill a dream the treasures of Cousin Pons ? The 
question of money wa<! a gicat affair in Balzac’s life, 
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and it is a great affair in hk ffc lovtJ 

Madame dc Bernaf, and his feeling for her 
the portrait of Madame de Mortem! in th^ Lvt i^ns 
la F dUe^ and from another point of viev thu p^r* 
haps of Marguerite Claes in La Uti htt. hr I F *. u 
“ Inno one of his characters, noratipv^hcrt iij hu 
not even in the numeroiii irttcr'^ of ins C ‘trfip m 
write'* Brunetiirf- has Bal/ac h"tTj r 
expressed than in Balthazar ihc nature of hr 
affection for thi^ great friend at hu ?otitlv**aIw.ii% 
ready to sacrifice everything to him, ami h\ III#* 
Balthasar in hw quest for tin* philo oplier^ , 
always ready to strip her of her pi N't'-iou*, .uid 4rne 
her to desnair. even while he idth cJ htr/’ lie 


his time ; the infinence w,v^ n<g all m his advantage, 
and to Madame Hamka and thk i^ein ot crude 
mysticism we owe Siraphita. 

Thus some of the features and details of a tarn 


gible personality” can be ditto vered in wo’-k 
as objective as that of Bahac ; but iht^"* -trap^ <if 
knowledge are insignificant in comparison with the 
involuntary presentation of his total mind, a tar* 
bulent Dceanj through his art. We are teniptcd m 
accept as true the paradot that a lyiical writer J’J 
known to us only at an angle, only at a point, thrmigh 
a cry, through a passion, whereas the writer wlw 
ICSes' himself in his art is known to iw on evcfy' ndt, in 
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as are Milton’s personal passions and beliefs in his 

epic poetry, in the story of the warfare between 
heaven and hell, with earth for its centre, and in the 
story of the great duel between Satan and the young 
Jewish hero, he is thrust forward more prominently 
in drama. The spirit of “ the lady of his college ” 
is transferred, whole and unflawed, to the lady of 
Cmus ; the blind champion of Israel fallen on 
evil days is no other than the blind champion of the 
English Republic. But a gulf of difference divides 
IVIilton from Shakcbpeare. We may, with hope 
of a better result, put Dr. Lee’s theory once more 
to the test by applying it to the writings of a great 
poet whose work, during at least one period of his 
long career, aimed at an escape from mere self-ex- 
pression to a marmoreal and classical self-detach- 
ment. 

Did Goethe in drama and novel make us ac- 
quainted with himself ? Was it out of nothingness 
that his imagination summoned the passion which it 
embodies ? Is Goethe’s art intimately related to his 
life ? To ask thc'se questions is to meet an instant 
and inevitable an'^wer leaping foith to the lips of 
every student of Goethe’s life and works. Wiat- 
ever he wrote is part of a great confession ; through 
drama and novel he is intimately known ; the passion 
of art is constantly used by him to overmaster, to 
relieve and to clarify tlie crude passion of the actual 
day and hour. 

To exhibit the truth of these statements in detail 
would be r« » write a history of Goethe’s mind and art. 
A f(wv glancts acro‘'S hh work must here suffice. In 
Leipsic, he tell' iis in his Autobiography (and the 
Leipsic yean ch-a'd when Goethe was nineteen), 
“ began that inclination tt^ transfr^rm everything 
which pleased, ann^^yed, nr otherwise occupied me, 
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into a picttirc or a poem^ and thus to pat tlie matter 
asidcj at the same time correcting my ideas ri ei» 
ternal things and restoring my peace of rnmii'*’ 
The little pastoral pky^ Dte Lmnt des Ftfhdfrn, 
is rightly aeacribed by T)untzer as a 
meat to Kithchen SthSnbopf for the hts cff iraloii^, 
rudeness of which ike writer guilty ; Eridwn i i 
Goethe himself ; Amine is Kathchen ; It is nut uii* 
likely that in the pair of happVj trust ful we 

haYe sketches of Horn and Con^itanze Breitkupf. 
The play is a trifle, but already Gt?cthe’s method a* 
an artist is inexistence. With GVte tvti Hmuhn^m 
and fferiher he took the world by storm. I Ic llu mght 
in Gotz to give a dramatised history of one the 
noblest Germans, to rescue from forget l nine'll “ the 
memory of an honest man.” But the play became 
much more than a dramatized luntory ; it i-. the cry 
for liberty and for nature of Goethe in his period of 
Storm-and-Stress ; w^e see here the heaving^ of hii 
breast in those days of aspiring and turbulent youth. 
We look a little closer, and we ss-e things more in- 
timate. Goethe sets to work his invention ; he 
adds to the Gdtz drama the character^ rd Wri'-lingcn. 
Adelheid, Marie and Franz. The id} 11 of ScHm- 
heim and Fxiederike had been marred by a bitter 
close, but Goethe could not forget the pastotb 
daughter, She wrote me a letter that lacerated 
my heart,” he says in the autumn of 1771. It wai 
the time when he first took up Cstz, Goctliek bk>- 
grapher, Bielschowsky, tells us *. His Mml burn- 
ing •with the consciousness of a great wrong. The 
attempt to atone for it was partly responvihic for the 
existence of the Weblingeii- drama, and thuii nf the 
whole chronicle- histr^ry of Got?. . . . ^Poor 

Friederike will fee! to sonic extent conzokd when 
the faithless man is ptusoimd,’ Thus Guetlw wrote 
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to Sakmanti wkea he sent him a copf of Ghtz for 
Friederike.” Poor Pastor’s daughter I It was 
hardly a satisfying consolation. 

It is surely unnecessary to collate the story told in 
Werthir with the story of the author’s residence in 
Wetdar and his passionate attachment to Lotte Btiff. 
Everyone is aware that Goethe fashioned his hero 
from the half of himself, which afterwards re- 
appeared as a Ta%‘o and as the Edward of Elective 
Affinities. But it h not always remembered that 
Cioethe had thought of throwing the imaginative 
version of his recent pa',sionate experiences into the 
form of a drama. Goethe, of course, was no Werther ; 
it was Jerusalem, not Goethe, who committed suicide ; 
yet thoughts of suicide had often passed through 
Goethe’s mind in those moods of profound dissatis- 
faction resulting from the contrast bctrveen the world 
as it is- -this pinhild here — ^and the world desired by 
the heart, a tontrabt which is a leading motive in the 
novel. A mtlh‘'troam, turbulent but well embanked, 
has grown, as in Seliiller’s poem, into a whirlpool. 
Lotte is an idealised poi trait ; Albert does a certain 
wrong to Kestner, but the likeness is still apparent 
through an altered expression required by the artistic 
composition. For the latter part of the novel 
colouring had been found in the troubled course of 
the marriage of Fiau von Laroche’s beautiful 
daughter, Maxe, with the Frankfort merchant, 
Breiitano. At the centre of the web which he had 
spun Goethe. He had contended with a real, 
tiurngh not an overmastering, passion. Through 
the Kiiiharni of art he lud delivered himself from 
the Werther mood. 

These w(‘re works of Goethe’s early manhood, 
and of a time when sentiment and romance opened 
the fltiod-gateb for lyrical etiitsion in art which was 
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EOt lyrical. TOen trained to sc!f*reitriiot hf tii« 
manifold public duties at Weimar, when ImfrcMed 
deeply by the generalidng and impeFonal {haocter 
of classical sculpture as seen in Rome. diJ CJmilr 
detach Ms art from Ms individual life ainl hi rrivitr 
experiences F The answer is Ws and W^‘ 
observe in Ifhtgenie and fam a more delibcratf’* ^r*:! 
complete mastery in dealing with pcrfonal cm 
for imaginative purposes ; but Goethe '-till hnd^ the 
inspiring spirit of his creations in hh own hrari. 
He, like Orestes, had been pursued by thf' Furies : 
“Perhaps the invisible scourge of thr I umf 
he wrote in 1775, “ will before long lo.h me again our 
of my fatherland.” And he had itHind in Charlott* 
von Stein one who could wave the Furh's hatl. an 
Jphigeneia, who could hold in chccl hb pa-non**, 
calm his tumult, and assuagt* his griefs, lljo purr vt 
of ideal dramas is a h)inn in honour of the woman 
whom he loved and who had given him a n^w and 
higher life. From the out'^ct fam recognised 
as a fragment of transmuted autubiography. On 
reading the first scene Herder exel aimed to his wite : 
“Goethe cannot do otherwise than idralre Ir.nwlf 
and write everything out of hi> own etp 
Late in life Goethe described the pUy to 1 AierraanB 
as “ bone of my bone and flesh of mv lledi,” The 
Court of Ferrara is the Court of Wf iinar ; the prin- 
cess is Charlotte von Stein ; neitlitT Ta-^^o nor 
Antonio is the complete Goethe, but he dntrib«tf« 
between the two the poet and the man of aSiip. 
contained within him, and he adds m his Antonio 
features taken from one or two unattractive Arimir 
contemporaries. “ Anyone who is familiar with the 
history of Weimar during the decade from 1776 ht 
17S6,” writes Bielschowsky, “ feels, iti it ading the 
drama, as though he were listening to real coii%en*a« 
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tions of that period.’^ Yet we can set all that is 
personal aside, and enjoy the play with the highest 
satisfaction merely as a piece of dramatic art. 

Such an examination of Goethe’s imaginatiye 
work in prose and verse inight be pursued to the 
close, through Wilhelm Meisteis apprenticeship and 
Elective Affinities to the Second Part of Faust with 
like results. In Elective Affinities he again distri- 
butes his total personality between the more self- 
indulgent Kdward and the stronger and more self- 
controlled Captain, We know that Goethe at this 
time had himself contended with the feelings awakened 
by the charm of Minna Herziieb, and that again he 
turned to art as a means for wrestling down passion 
to which he would not yield. The strict views of 
the sanctity of marriage expressed in the book were 
his nailing the Cf)lours to the mast in the fight which 
he had undertaken against himself. As to Faust 
it is enough to -^ay that from the first scene, where the 
weary and disillusioned scholar utters a measureless 
sigh for nature and freedom, for youth and joy, to 
the scene in which the old man finds his happiness in 
limited and useful toil, it is an idealised re-creation in 
art of the entire course of the writer’s life. Layer 
upon layer, stratum upon stratum, of that great 
process of development duiing the course of upwards 
o( half a century arc here exhibited. The age of 
Rousseau is left behind and we touch the age of 
Corate, lliroiigh all moves the spirit of Goethe, 
galhering expeiience of love and giief, lore of state- 
craft, ot finance, of science, of art, of war, untid the 
close is leaclied with humanitarian effort and the 
hopes and aspiration which lead to the highest attain- 
ments of the >ul. 'The life and the art are essentially 
one. 

From our genera! survey, which might easily be 
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extended^ we return to Shakcsfcarc witli two 
surances — first, that a writer may be truly drama tk 
and yet may betray much that k personal ; ecfcnclJy, 
that a dramatist does not always “ 5Uitiitif>r! out of 
nothingness ” the emotions which he exprr -r, in 
art, but, on the contrary, often recurs to the pir ' n 
who is nearest to him— himself of the pa»i or llu‘ 
present— and from the inner experiemc of 
person obtains the material, which he re-handles, 
modifies, varies, or transmute*. art en» 

couraging assurances. E-vidently there would Iv 
nothing strange or singular if, as a fact, 
deposited in his art much that inmsfdktcly d*'- 
rived from his own heart and brain, muth M the 
emotional experience, joyous or bitter, of hn actual 
life. But some of his experiences might be so 
mingled with foreign elements or so altered by the pro 
cesses of the imagination as to be of little or no avail 
for the |)urpose 8 of the critical detective. Our 
comparative ignorance also of Shake'’ pcate\ \ii*\ 
apart from his acts and all that he did as a poet, for- 
bids our passing to and fro between the lik* and the 
works, as we pass in the ca^e of Goethe, and ivitli 
confidence reading the one Into the otluT. We 
should often be reduced to conjeeturr'- inciipablf ot 
being verified or tested, and the ealiie of ',114 li ton- 
jectures is small A critic, for in’*taiice. might con* 
jecture that some woman, attracted liy the geniiii 
and the free and open nature of Sh.ile;p*earc, played 
towards him the part which Madame de fternay 
playhd tow^ards the young man oi twenty-three from 
Tours, or the more discreet part which, witli far les 
disparity of years, Frau von Stein played towards 
the author of Werther ; that under her influence his 
powers rapidly matured; that by her ho was In a 
great measure formed, refined, instructed in itioW« 

tjt 
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ledge of the world aad in the secrets of a woman^s 
heart ; and that Ms gratitude and homage to her 
were uttered in passages of his plays, the meaning of 
wMch was well understood between them, such as 
that ardent speech of Biron ; 

‘*From women’? eye? this doctrine I derive ; 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 

I’hey are the hooks, the arts, the academes. 

That show, contain and nourish all the world.” 

Stranger things than this have happened ; our critic 
might contend that his theory would illuminate 
much that is obscure in Shakespeare’s life and writings. 
But tlie theory could not be advanced towards cer- 
tainty ; and in our scientific days an acre of barren 
fact— “ long heath, brown furze, anything ” — ^is 
worth more than a thousand furlongs of unverified 
conjecture. 

\ ct without the advantage of very detailed know- 
ledge of Shakespeare’s life, a number of persons who 
were not, and are not, in general given to the pursuit 
of wiii-o’-the-wisps, among them Masson, Ingram, 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, Goldwin Smith, Bradley, 
llaleigh (not to speak of foreign critics), have sought 
to discover the man Shakespeare in the works which 
proceeded from his heart and brain ; they adopted 
various methods ; not one of them supposed that his 
inquiry resulted in failure ; and it is a curious and 
striking faet that the Shakespeare of each portrait- 
painter rebcmhles the Shakespeares of the rest with 
quite as tkoe a resemblance as portraits commonly 
posst’Sb which are drawn from a real face at various 
points of view b) artists indifferent honest.” The 
featurea of similarity arc important and numerous ; 
the details of difference are hardly appreciable. 

' Kor are these likcnesscb vague and general. Dr, 

37a 
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a$l.i for ** distingukMfiig idkMyBic fitk*., iiiidifi4'4sl 
characteristicSj ^peculiar t;x|'’Neritacf^y| oiadt;? Efartd' 
The combmatioR of nyBiu'r uf 

and all that we hum up as tk- h^ 4 fm:^ hi a fn^urr ari-l 
the exprepion of a constitute an idii- 
and identify for m a frknd n 4 rhit^n* f '4lu.h 
does^not permit tis tu $se v4uth/r k p,?' 1 4 

certain weMnown wart, with thn^.* kir. 
from it, ander his k ft car , Dt. Ti‘* w.inta^ln 
prO]aminc€ment>‘'' in wrjjngs h» re- 

ligion, ethics, ptilitkai eci .nnrny, ami tlr' hif\ qualify- 
ing or qut\-ti()ning accepted h lir i, '* ; jwd h- fi?id> 
instead quite oppcfsite statement. *.n » rje ami th 
same matter uttered by the ".ecef.d 
of Shakespeare’s art. Nnw am^ms: the prrftrait* 
painters there is a substantial agreement ^ ' to Shake- 
peace’s opiniom on some of the topics named by Dr. 
Lee ; they repreumt him, if nut .i« “ a 'fory and a 
gentleman,” at least a*} leaning, like Scott and th-c 
mature Goethe, towards a conwrvatiwr vim m nociil 
and political aiiair^ ; n<H a* a fcvolutioiiary spirit, 
governed by doctrinaire ab-^traaion^ ytt &s one who 
sympathised with the trials Hind ‘burrows of the p^r^f ; 
a man who disliked mobs, and diifruited tlir poluks 
of the citizen class as selldnitr* net! and tunm ; 
one who perceived the value td what I terms? 

degree.” They say that he wuf nut 4 reltyfooi 
enthusiast nor a theokjgkal dt^gmatt-t ; that hr did 
not, like Shelley, set himself against exiting bdicfs ; 
that he was no Puritan ; th. 4 t he had a ipirit of re* 
vereace and a deep seme of the mjstery til ihiugi. 
But really a man’s opinions though an iniporiAnt 
part of the contents oi his mind, are tdim iifit a dis- 
tinguishing part of Ms pcriMiwIity, The W4) hi 
holds his opinions is more importancthan the opinioni 
themselves. In the matter ol opiukm% “ k* uyk 
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c’est That Shakespeare could see two 

sid« of a question and could put opposite views of 
truth into the mouths of different persons is in itself 
a distinguishing feature of his mind. It is not every 
man who can do this, nor every poet. We learn that 
whatever conclusions Shakespeare arrives at on this 
subject or on that, he will not hold it in a shrill, eager, 
intolerant way ; he can see things in the round ; he 
can understand another man’s point of view ; he 
cannot be what Professor William James styles a 
** thin ” thinker ; his way of thinking is essentially 
thick.” Now to learn this is to learn much. Two 
men holding antagonistic opinions, if they hold them 
in the same way, resemble each other mentally much 
more tlian do two men who hold identical opinions 
in different ways. The heads of Poysam the Puritan 
and Charbon the Papist may be of one build. New 
presbyter may be very like old priest if both are shrill 
and intolerant, or like, again, if both are the reverse 
of “ thin ” and extravagant in their mode of belief. 
If we arc sure that Shakespeare could see and feel 
every side of a question we already know a very 
remarkable characteristic of his intellect. 

Though wiiat Browning calls the “ spirit-sense,” 
an educated tact, is the surest instrument for the dis- 
covery of a dramatist or a novelist in his work, some 
few canons of discover)^ can be formulated. There 
are certain things winch, if found, imply the pres- 
ence tif a certain characteristic of the writer’s mind. 
If the dialogue h witty, the author cannot have been 
devoid of wit. If Falstaff is created, his creatorrmust 
have had the gift of humour. If Hamlet shows him- 
self a master of irony, Shakespeare must have had it 
in him to b(* ironical. And, again, if Perdita, in a 
phrase of perh;ct beauty, can make the daffodil flash 
i*pon our inward tqe, Shakespeare mubt have felt the 

274 
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beauty of the daffodil* Such certalnti^f as tlifse 
multiply as we read the pUys, cmksce, aud him the 
groundwork of a portrait. And then we hictw foim 
our ex|>ericEcc of life and hum4H natarr ili^ t tMim 
ascertained qualities m a mm imp H' o^her^ ; we 4d»l 
these to our portrait, and arc jienft d in ’ > tl-irg ; 
if we find evidence of that ‘Ntpen and frr.. nitnir ” 
of wMchJonson sptie, we can infer a H ibslif y tli . ^ 
temptations which are pr«f<r to a tru* and 
nature. In estimating the dunifuMm In lelttion to 
Shakespeare’s mind of the utterance^ fd ht-' JramaU’ 
of course, we try tf» t.ih'ufirc th-*' augk o| 
refraction. But there are o.nu* flun/- whiih wr 
canbesure; esceptby ahurat-rouH ‘.taiubh uito‘ceod 
sense, a foolish ana slender-witted yj Rtletruiu v\ill not 
be made the medium for ShuL'ipeareS wi'd^m j and 
a wise man will not often utter wh.tt Shake^ipeare 
thought folly ; the mii-take^ of the wihe and prudent 
may, indeed be smiled at ironkally, but tlietc arc 
usually detected and exposed in the action cd thr 
play, and their exposure b Shak q'^rare’:^ coiumcric m 
an error. And this h the case whetli^t hh plot fok 
lows the story of an Italian n^zriia or tarie^ from it, 
for Shakespeare knew h<wv to adapt a ph'.r to accord 
with character and how' to adapt Ids treatnynt of 
character to suit a plot. Again, Sli tlf^pcare ccidrntly 
felt himself, and he makes us feel, ihit ^’onw of his 
dramatis fersmfs are evil and S£imc arc pure of heart. 
When lago describes love as :iii rely a IumI of the 
blood ” we know that he du*s nf>t f'Xpress Shale* 
spease’s conception of love, tor Dc-deiruma i 4 in the 
play, and the he cannot live for a moment in her pres- 
ence, Thus we gradually .ururauLte a multrtudr 
of details which acquaint us with Shakespeare’* %wiy^ 
of thinking and his habitual kelings, lb: do«»t 
"to quote the w«ud. iff lngrain''--‘’ mean *u 
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affirm all tfre propositions which he puts into the 
mouths of Ms personages, any more than the author 
of the Bool of Job adopted all the utterances of the 
patriarch and of his friends. But as in the latter 
case we are little perplexed in separating what is 
meant to be accepted as truth from what is meant 
to exhibit the opposition and conflict of thought, so 
in Shakespeare the difficulty is more hypothetic than 
real We can easily discover into what line of 
thought he throt’vs himself with peculiar spontaneity 
and heartiness ; and we can see what are the types 
of character and the modes of feeling on wMch he 
lets the sunsMne of his special favour fall.” 

Theatre-goers who are familiar with old plays 
and have seen a hundred actors have often gone to a 
play of Shakespeare’s, not to witness for the twentieth 
time a performance of Hamlet or The Merchant of 
Venice^ but to enjoy the Hamlet or the Shylock or the 
Poitia of sonic distinguished actor or actress. The 
actor endeavours to present a character of Shake- 
speare’s, and he exhibits something of himself in his 
conception of the character. Ah 1 ” we exclaim, 
this actor has given us a sentimental Hamlet,” or 
he has made the melodramatic clement too strong,” 
or he is dignified, but he cannot have perceived 5ie 
versatility of Hamlet,” or he is proud of his pas- 
sionate elocution and indulges too much in Berserker 
rages.” And so while losing himself, according to 
Ids own ideajj and sentiment, in the character wMch 
lie exhibit&j the actor himself emeiges, and, having 
sicen him In many parts, we define his individuality in 
its strength and in its weaknesses. What is true of the 
actor is tme in .1 tar higher degree of the creator of 
the drama. liis individuality emerges through his 
manner of conceiving and exhibiting the various 
biytb and conditions (jf men. We compare dramatist 
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with, dramatiiit as we compan^ a-. P>r nnh t -r, 
the essential chaacteri rift of fifli I - j a r.* 
strikingly apparent. We c. imp jr>' tlr* . (* * 
of Fletchers fomtdif* uith th* : 

Bencdkb of Slwki'*^pt\ar"^ j < v\ n! . < . : ! 

to the conckdori that, h^-uotT r 4- 
haje delighted in thf tli h ant! 'n't p X • ♦ ' r-*, 

spirit, he did not if i,Mfd m <*«.« r 4 >i Ii*\'r ^ 1r *■ n'^ « 
ness or a nervele^^ luhrnity i, nrdn'i'i!'. ji^rf tb“ 
character of a gentleman. \\ r < !«Tn{ o ^ lirn^y; 4 i“ 
ing tendresse of Fletcherh wr mt' J o.J 
women with the energy fd hort f-*il ,ao,/ ,vXhi 
stabs of pain which some* of ' r-aiJ.-n- 

and wives endure, and v\c | rr* tivr that I’h r her 
sentimental and thuit Shake,*! T.irr u.j- |\n'i‘m4t< in 
the treatment of women placed in iltf!' t idcntbal 
situations. Arc we wrong in K Ik', mg f li.ft ri*'tv ht f\ 
nature was of a softer hhre, *.*nmd ..md ^"sne, 
rathe-ripe, rotten-rich,” than that of MnAeipare ? 
Or we compare the pcr’ond who att objrrts d 
Jonson^s indignant satire with t!n>'A* 4t wlnan Sli,d:r- 
speare smiles or even laughs omright. .mil wt 1^*1 
certain that Jonson was a man who enjoA^ d tfi*' In ty 
wielding of the cat-o’-nine-taik, wherea?* Slriie- 
speare had often a divine pity for hi- \ ictini'n that of 
a man who, knowing our innrmiiit % h member^ 
that we are dust. Surely rui-h di ^ 

are as important as the discovery WMuld be td Shilf" 
speare’s opinion on the Authority i d ( IcncrJ Omiu th 
or on Sin after Baptism. 

In the development of Shak »prAre\ from 

L(W0^s Labmr Lost to fhe Dr. Lrr laii find 

nothing beyond indications that he hfitJ!* life h? 
being a boy, that he then reached ad' «k '■iuue am! 
middle-age, and that he etemplified in lit** work ch 14' 
aeteristics of various perit^ds of human lite.” C hlirf 
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readers of tke plays in chronological order have pnt 
on record their Impression that they have seen more 
tl»n this- They say that they notice in Shake- 
speare^s mid-noon a quite unexpected gathering of 


the clouds ; the capacity for writing with real gaiety 
or easy cheerfulness seems to be somehow withdrawn 
from him. tie seems to look on the world with 
altered eyes ; it spreads before him for a time like an 
imwceded garden that grows to seed. He writes at 
perhaps about this date a play of disillusionment, 
fmlus and Cmsida ; he appears to invent char- 
acters whose chief business is to exhibit the seamy side 
of life ; invectives against all the evil that is on the 
earth, sometimes bitter and cynical, sometimes 
stormy and thunderous, become frequent. The 
women of his comedies are not full of laughter like 
Beatrice, full of exquisite play like Rosalind, but of 
saintly se\erity, an Isabella, or, on the other hand, 
such a wanton as Cressida. The criminal who is a 
self-deceiver appears as a central figure in comedy — 
the Angelo of Measure for Measure. Thoughts of 
death are frequent, with images solemn and majestic 
or full of the hideousness of the grave ; thoughts of 
suicide are occasionally present. And then, as if 
Shakespeare had said, I have tried to write comedy, 
but it will not do ! The sunlight of these comedies 
of mine is getting too pallid and ghastly, like sunlight 
during an eclipse. To face round upon evil, confront 
it, explore it, would be better than this ”—-as if these 
were his thoughts, he ceases to write comedy ja and 
for several year.*-, with powers concentrated and high- 
strung, produces tragedy after tragedy. It is quite 
possible that SluLe<?peare may have tvritten high- 
spirited comedies while he suffered acutely ; there is 
ap energy diffused by pain which may quicken the 
power of resistance ; it is when the dregs of misery 





not witkoBt a touch pathftir I't i-st's m 3! 
again shed over S!iakt'p\?rA art. '\^ ^ 
there was li|lit. And \vt wc ie.A f ‘t hi- v'j ' h 


ih it A> 


feel, a certain pernmal d*" tii htn. nt jn tli- ili.h ‘ 
Shakespeare’i laten cofs^f'di- , 'rhi-. 4T' i-t 
hearted. The WTitrr ith* li* 4 ^* 

tenderly, as Pro'^pert* '•mihd ulvn h" tiu 

words “ Poor worm, thou art tm- < t' <1 * I1u . 
of evening light come*^ fr'mr i ■ .n ;li it h^ d i 
ful illumination, but hai lo*-t '*>me ^if it - li. *r hh A' ■ 
speare now seems to '.ee life as a mM-i nR»u ^tu \i-,h>n 
harmonious charming!} d’ and ytt 

W t .IT ‘ n * •’i 

As dream'’ arc muii- - ' , Ui 1 . <r ’ ** i * 

Is rounded with a *, 


speare^s comedies ceased to he wmien in the trut 
spirit of comedy rjccurs the earliest mention <*1 Mi 
Sonnets. Studente of an «'lder geru’iatioti- llaJUrn 
and Masson and Ingram— inidu a! the^' 
as eipressing Shakespeare^ genuitie ieekny^ arJ i5 
alluding to a painful nuiry. IV mo%t n<mt 
students— ‘Bcecliing and Biadhw and Ra!t‘ig!i'”-arf 
of the same opinion, Tluw' wM» lave at 

tempted to paint a portrait oi Shalr^prare rrpftoeof 
him as a man with a great cipacit) toi im}, but 
highly sensitive, and capable of de«p and braiding 
melancholy, la the S!>n*'ei}^ if they do not 

ayo 
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stitute a bodj of dramatic pieces the like of which is 
nowhere to be found, we read that the woman whom 
Shakespeare loved unwisely but passionately proved 
fake, and that the man whom he cherished with 
ardent affection betrayed him. His worldly circum- 
stances grew more and more prosperous ; that was 
something to lay hold of ; but with what an arid 
gaze might he not for a time have viewed such 
material prosperity I How natural that his art 
before very long should be touched with bitterness. 

In such an interpretation w^e are rather putting 
things together than making any great ventures of 
faith. But a venture of faith is often warrantable, is 
often a part of science, and has often received its 
justification from evidence afterwards adduced. 

Persons who desire to study the portrait of Shake- 
pearc as he is seen in his works may be advised to 
compare the essays of Bagehot and Leslie Stephen 
with Professor Raleigh^s first chapter and Dr. Bradley’s 
recently-published Oxford Lecture. It is a grief 
to me to learn from Dr. Bradley that the creator of 
Launcc’s immortal Crab did not love a dog. Neither 
did Goethe ; his son threw ammonites, brought with 
toil from the Hainberg, at the Plamburg mongrels ; 
a poodle took revenge at a later time and drove 
Goethe out of his theatrical managership. Bacon 
cannot have been the meanest of mankind, for when 
Secretary Winwood did beat his dog from lying on 
a stool,” Bacon quarrelled with Mr. Secretary, and 
declared that every gentleman did love his dog.” 
I must postpone the declaration of my conversion 
to Baconianism until such zealous and learned 
Baconians as Dr, Theobald and Mr. Stronach prove 
that Dr. Bradley has maligned our gentle Shake- 
speare our gentle Shake-spearc who bit the hand 
of Essex that fed him. 
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Dr. Lee quotes Carlyle m i!er‘\n 4' i% 

supporter of His own views. I will i4y of 
speare’s works generally^^' declared Carlyle, “ tli4f 
we Have no Ml impress of Kim iHere.’’ C.ir!}H H 
lieved tHat tHe man was far greater than an/ » -r . .? 
Ms works. It is a pity that Dr. la*? rlitl n*‘t t ir?) h 
quotation one sentence further : Ifri \\%tc < 
many windows through which wc a glimp c m tl 
world that was in liim.'’ By tin* wfrkl %Cifh.T» 
him” Carlyle means the man the hifu^.rd" which 
was larger than the window,” 



SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF 
SCIENCE 

{Bacmi- Shakespeare Controversy) 

His Honour Judge Webb has achieved something re- 
markable— he has written an entertaining book in 
advocacy of the Bacon-Shakespeare hypothesis. His 
vivacity of spirit never flags; he is equal to every 
emergency ; he can explain away the testimony of 
Ben Jonson with as much ease as he can annihilate 
the evidence from field-':ports of Mr. Justice Madden. 
He is brilliant ; he is dexterous ; unhappily, he is not 
well-informed. 

I do not propose to consider the Baconian 
hypothesis. I do not imagine that serious students 
will be much imprcs*«ed by the earlier chapters of Dr. 
Webb’s book, in which they will detect strange 
errors ; but I have found men of ability who are 
taken aback by the evidence adduced in the chapter 
Of Shakespeare as a Alan of Science.” This 
chapter I propose to examine ; and it is a pleasure, 
in doing so, to know that the remarkable ability of 
Dr. Webb assures one that he has made the best of 
his ca«e. lie addresses himself to his argument with 
a great advantage ; duller men (and women) have 
laboured, and he has entered into their labours, 
“ Bacon,” he says, ‘‘ h the acknowledged author of a 
vast amount of literature, epistolary, oratorical, 
historical and philosophical, which has been ran- 
sacked for tlie disan cry uf paralleh ms between them 
aSd the works of Shakespeare.” Here as else- 



shakisfeauk as mas of SCFSTF. 

5’^offe.” ihavr;iw.tfFfc;rT‘."- 'r' 

wispirinu' title i * iw*’- 

King Henry /’,),” t, ',{■ , '■'' 

learning „f a l.uTOr, and Vh,' '. ' '■■ 

Saw lawAAA, nit dVvnui : v’ 

IS identical with the a, nr),, , '“i '1 ", ‘^' 

the of BaCn ” ' '' ' 

i"'5 

ii2!- 

T'hcn, tioth it 11 40'*^}'^jr ^ ^ jr ip 

VV« not devimi im thf fteain,? .i hu r 
Nor did the Irench pus e tbs * • | .^,’1 

Untili fowe hundred one «i.1 is.r u^. 

After dcfunction uf Kiu|r J^baram |, 

(ialy wppo& d the f«und»'r ul tht I ju,t .a"* 

for SLt7wc"t77' P 
W the land Salike, tt’u f.,ur!'h,«dr:-aTd ‘^InJ 

simiwtatts ■' 

Sometimes,” according t.. !)r. VWh!-. “ ihr „ ., 
of a single phrase, like the print oi DiiL ihtttra., ■'■ 
shoe, wiU supply a piece .,t (v.dence that J,ud. 
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question. In the ' Jivancement Luther is described 
as finding in * discourse of reason the province he had 
undertaken in his war with Rome/ and Bacon con™ 
stantly employs the phrase. It is so peculiar that 
when it was observed in Hamlet the critics regarded it 
as a misprint.” A second example is cited by Dr, 
Webb from 'Iroilus Cressida^ and “ discourse of 
thought,” he notes, is found in Othello. 

Unhappily for the decisive piece of evidence, here 
Dirk Haticraicks are many. “ Discourse of reason ” 
occurs as early as Caxton ; it occurs in Sir Thomas 
More ; it occurs in Eden (the examples from Caxton 
and Eden are cited in the New English Dictionary) ; it 
is found in Holland’s translation of PlutarcFs Morals^ 
it is found at least four times in Elorio’s translation 
of Montaigne. 

** If Antony says that, ‘ even at the base of Pom- 
pey’s statua great Csssar fell,’ the Irving (Irving 
Sh ikcspeare) annotator admits that Bacon is the only 
writer that used statua for statue ” 

The Irving annotator,” if cited correctly, is 
liberal in admissions, for the form “ statua ” was not 
obsolete even when Sir T. Herbert wrote his Travels, 
or when Peter Heylyn published his History of the 
Presbyterians. But it happens that ‘‘ Pompey’s 
statua ” is not found in any text of Shakespeare 
earlier than Steevens’ edition of 1793. The original 
text is “ statue,” here as elsewhere, and statua ” 
was a conjecture of Malone’s. 

Antony is to ‘take thought and die^for 
C«esai,’ thej Irving (Irving Shakespeare) annotator 
refers to Bacon’s Henry DJI. as the only authority 
for the use (d the w-ord ‘ thought ’ in the sense of 
anxiety or sorrow.” 

^Surely Dr. Webb does not mean that this sense 
is leculiar to Shakespeare and Bacon. It is of com- 

284 



as mak ow sciknc'e 

moQ occurrence in ElruWtLin ml ‘arir r i 
Take no thoagEt,"' is fhc rcndirrifitr of th. «utn .j* 
i 8 e 4 ¥eBioa (Matt. vi. 25)0!^^ T--E 
And in BattTs AlTfiifte^ v,* '*i,i uj >11 

Skakespeare^ very t^unk ; ** Ih v.Hj iL"* ? <* 
and thought. Mwk'tpr fr^ c 

« I die for TliMtiykt;* ,i> .» » 

{Mamtly Mun’/f}). t/iU tvj^n f'o .r>% 

tbougkt and grid of iif 4 rt pia’.l 4u.»* .>i.d d*. uT 
writes Holland; and, it it {ardtul, 

could be multiplied. 

The Bacoiiiam, and Dr. \V# Id* ,,m c*/ rh^i,i» 
make much of an error common to y> m 
Troilus y Cmsida, and Baton, tn ilu J.r •’». ^04 ^ 
Unlike young mcnT ^a)s Shilt'*|K \ Ihttur, 

“Wirtti A’ ' O M/''» 

Unitf to h' at M 4’ P ‘ '■' 

And Bacon : “ Is not the opmif'n ^ 4 Arl fotb* wf^rth) 
to be regarded^ wherein he 'aith tiui young imm arr- 
not fit auditors of Moral Fhi 1 <tH.| byd’ It <4 
Political not Moral Philo'oph) that Ari ??•:!< v»rn!t' 

thus. 

I have not delved the matter to tlif toot and pt r* 
haps several instances of the irri>r ma) hint 
noticed; but evidently it wai lurnnt in Ih/a^ 
bethan days^ for Alulcasier, the M'|«Mdmd 4 t‘r ut 
Edmund Spenser, whose remarkable »tIv on eduia- 
tion, PosittQns^ was edited in iHKH hy the hfc Mr. 
Quick, writes (p. 247) as follows j to 
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calles ” and ** Naturail Piiilosoplaie ” in a compara- 
tiveij eaflp stage of education, and reserved the 
other parts of philosophy for elder years.” Mr. 
Spedding notices that the same error is found in 
MalvcxzPs Dtscorsi^ 1622, it had some origin com- 
mon to several European countries. The words of 
Malvezzi^s English translator of 1642 are these : 

And this opinion of mine is in no way differing from 
that of Aristotle, who saith that young men are no 
good hearers of morall Philosophy,” 

Bacon’s reference to himself, after his fall, as in 
“ the base court of adversity,” may possibly be, as 
Dr. Webb seems to suggest, a reminiscence of that 
“ base court ” to which Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
descends from the battlements of Flint Castle. 
Richard, after his manner, plays repeatedly upon the 
words, into which he reads a pathetic meaning, and 
Bacon, in the course of the legal proceedings against 
his friend and pation, Essex, had doubtless been 
interested in the play, a representation of which had 
been given as a preliminary to the rebellious rising. 

Down. <!f)wn I come like glistering Phaethon,” 

exclaims Richard, And who,” asks Dr. Webb, 
‘‘ but the author of The Wisdom of the Ancients 
Wfiuld have bethought himself of the ‘glistering 
Fhaetlion ’ under such circumstances, and associated 
the m)th of legendary Greece with the surroundings 
of a Itnidal castle r ” I cannot answer the question ; 
Init 1 can remind tlu* querist that in writing Richard 
/ /. Slialcq'care had certainly a vivid recollection of 
MarloWi\s Edx'ard //., and that hlarlowe makes his 
Warwick exclaim against Gaveston, not at Flint 
Castle, Indeed, but at the New’ Temple : 

fg-iolle \as-al, that hke Phaeton 
# unto the ^luitlance of the sun.” 
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Yet Dr. Webb is not one of th'ne B>r mijn* «h'i 

assert tiiat tke autlior of ^he Wtsd'',m f/f Jnt mts 
was the author of Edmurd Jl. 

‘‘When Troiks reproachei Hntor vath | artni^ 
the prostrate Greeks, be ^afs : 

“‘Brother, jcu !«•« s vi^.c Mt in'*M «k in /, 

Which bett'^r hts a hon tnau 4 

What is the mercy of tiu.* lem I Bium h > 

* Of lions/ he says, ‘ it i? a receiuHl kli' f that thrir 
fury ceaseth towards at)>thm4 that >icideth and 
prostrateth itself before them.' ” 

A received belief, which may be i .atal 5fi mani 
quarters 5 but Bacon is here puhably tlunkmu* 

Pliny (I quote from Holland’s trandatj'tn) ‘ 

Lion alone of all wiide bcasti^, I'l yentb tfi thf»*f that 
humble themselves unto him, and will not totn li any 
such upon their submission, but ■‘parrth wlut c rcaturc 
soever luth fmtratf before hnE 

I have selected these parallels down in vaiimi® 
parts of 0 r. Webb’s volume, a« .diowin)^ the hij^her 
criticism” on its weaker hide. But in the 
case of the chapter “Of Shakespeare a Mm oi 
Science,” I shaE not select ; I Fhal! notice ever) f lufut 
which a reasonable person can suppo-c to |n?v4*-\s 
importance, everything which Dr. Webb in 
detail rather than in a summary. It Buon and 
Shakespeare both observe the t that ** dung 
plied to the roots of trees doth ^et them Inrward/ I 
shall not delay to prove that the* fa t had bffii known 
to others than the poet anti phllobopluT, !>ut iny es- 
amkation of the main contents ol tlu^ duptcr will lie 
exhaustive. 

Let me first quote Dr. WVbbh state aicnt of what 
he means to prove : 

“The Hisi^ry wa rpe in 

after Bacon’s dcMh* » • ■ h lunuun* a SiUisi^'cr •»! l|■'vcu^4s«^i^ 

aS/ ^ 
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which muijt be regarded as peculiar and fantastic. What is 
more surprising, it maintains as scientific truths, a number of 
errors which had been all but universally exploded. At the 
same time, what is equally extraordinary, it anticipates some of 
the most profound conceptions of modern science. As Shake- 
speare died IIS !6id, and as the Sytva was not published till 1627, 
it is plain that the Stratford player could not by any possibility 
have entered the ms stenous wood. And the wonderful thing is 
thb. There is starce an experiment however mean, there is 
scarce a spccuiatum however fantastic, there is scarce an error 
hmvevcr obsttnate .inti perverse, there is scarce a scientific 
iniuition howeser original and profound, to be discovered in the 
ihsicry that is not also to be discovered m the Plays.” 

The number of parallels which Dr, Webb has 
collected or selected from his Baconian predecessors 
is not remarkable. A larger collection, including 
many as striking as any adduced by Dr. Webb, has 
been brought together from Lyly by Mr. Rushton. 
Lyly's writings w’ere accessible to Shakespeare, as 
Shake‘?peare’s were to Bacon; but I am not aware 
that the author of Euphucs has been yet named as the 
author of Km^i Lear. 

What I shall attempt to prove is that all which 
Dr. Webb regards as proper to Shakespeare and 
Bacon was, in fad, the common knowledge or com- 
mon error of the time. The mediaeval science of 
nature was largely derived from Pliny^s Natural 
}liiiory-Ax% curious lore, true and false, filtered into 
the general mind through many channels. Doubt- 
less the source of many of the Elizabethan references 
to beasts and birds and plants and stones was the 
volume known as Batman upon Bartholomew which re- 
placed in 15H2 the earlier translation of GlanviMa by 
'frevisa. In it much is derived from Pliny. My 
quotations fiom Pliny arc from the translation by 
Holland, of which the first edition appeared in 1601. 
'The Sit rets anJ Ifonders of the Iforldiw an earlier 
t;'aiiblatioii coming throudi the French is not access- 
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ibie to me. Many aptcr and more* cffecti'^c pmofs 
of my position might, I am sure, he obtained liy om* 
better provided than 1 am with old boti. on ^.Mrdfri- 
ing, on chemistryj on distillatione, <jn rtaiiiral In-tory ; 
but I can give something, and perhaps enouirh, trtmi 
my modest store of ragged folios and quaitf*'*. It i^ 
to be expected that in some instances a parallel from 
Bacon will be closer than others, as in many imtanct^ 
a parallel from Lyly or some other writer will happen 
to be the best. 

“ Of all the theories entertained by Bacon/' 
writes Dr, Webb, the most peculiar is his fheaty f4 
SpintsJ^^ Briefly it is thi%-~“that most t if the effects 
of nature” are produced by ‘"the spirits or pneu- 
maticals that are in all tangible bodies” which 
spirits are material but invisible. The theory Dr. 
Webb calls prosaic, but Bacon, writing as Shake- 
speare, “ transmutes it into gold.” Bacon speaks of 
the spirit of wine,” and Shakespeare in Omllo ad- 
dresses the invisible spirit of wine.” In fhe im- 
pest, Alonzo^s “ spirits ” are dulled. Lulling sounds, 
according to Bacon, conduce to sleep, because they 
move in the spirits a gentle attention ” ; and 
Jessica is not merry when she hears sweet music, 
because, as Lorenzo explains, her spirits arc atten- 
tive.” Bacon teHs us that the outward manifesta- 
tions of the passions are “ the effects of the dilatation 
and coming forth of the spirits into the outward 
parts ” ; when Hamlet sees the Ghost, the Queen 
exclaims : 

** Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep/' 


The wanton spirits ” of Cressida look out at every 
joint.” 

The mediseval theory of “ spirits will be found 
in the Encyclopedia of Barthohw^ Angluus on 
r 280 
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Properties of Things already referred to— a book of 
wide influence. The popular opinions of Shake- 
speare’s time respecting “ spirits ” may be read in 
Bright’s Treatise of Melancholy, 1586, and Burton’s 
Anatomy, 1621, and in many another volume. Ac- 
cording to Bartholomew, the spirits are air-like sub- 
stances ; the ‘‘ natural spirit ” in the body arises in 
the liver, and is a rarefied form of the vapour of the 
blood ; further purified and attenuated in the heart, 
it becomes the ‘‘ vital spirit ” ; made yet more subtle 
in the brain, it becomes “ the animal spirit,” This 
spirit, three in kinds, is essentially one ; it is the in- 
strument of the soul, serving as the intermediary be- 
tween soul and body. 

This spirit ” is found not only in animals but 
throughout inanimate nature. Lodge, in his trans- 
lation of Seneca, speaks of the “ spirit ” of lightning 
left in wine which lightning had congealed (p. 800). 
Chapman, in his Bacchus, speaks of the “ spirits ” of 
the odours of wine. And Bright, in his Melancholy, 
naturally has set forth the theory of Bacon, while 
possibly he was himself influenced by Paracelsus, 
'fhe spirit of our bodies ” is light, subtile, and 
yielding, yet it forces the heaviest and grossest parts 
of our bodies to their several operations ; vehement 
passion either withdraws the spirit from the outward 
parts or prodigally scatters them on the surface 
(p. 60) ; in blushing, for example, the ‘‘ blood and 
spirit,” first withdrawn, ^‘^breake forth again more 
vehemently ” (p. 164). Things inanimate have also 
a spirit ” in them. “ The spirit of our bodies,” 
says Bright (p. 35), is maintained by nourishments, 
whether they be of the vegetable or animaU kind ; 
which creatures afft)ord not only their corporal! sub- 
stance, but a spiritual! matter also . . . this spirit of 

theirs is altered more speedily, or with larger travell 
I 290 
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of ^nature,’^ Tke spirit of wine is of all the most 
swiftly altered and appropriated by our spirits ; but 
everything that we eat or drink b endued with a 
spirit, for “ without this spirit no creature could give 
ns snstentation.” 

The language of Shakespeare is popular, and con- 
nected probably neither with what Bright nor witii 
what Bacon wrote ; but if a theory' be required, it can 
be found as easily in a volume which Shakespeare 
might have read as in a volume puljlished after his 
death. Bright, indeed, is only carrying into detaiL 
the current doctrine of the Middle Age. 

As to music and its effect upon tJic >piritsd‘' 
Bright speaks of it as “ alluring the ‘•pirites ” (p. 241). 
Burton quotes from Lemnius, who declare? that 
music not only affects the ears, “ but the vc;ry 
arteries, the vital and animal spirit? ” ; and again 
from Scaliger, who explains its power as due t(} the 
fact that it plays upon the spirits about the heart ” ; 
whereupon Burton, like Shakespeare's Lorenzo, pro- 
ceeds to speak of the influence of music upon beasts, 
and, like Lorenzo, cites the tale of Orpheus. 

I do not care to discuss in the pages of a Review 
the subject in reference to which the cxpres«ifon 
expense of spirit ” or ** spirits occurs in Bacon 
and in Shakespeare. Donne {Progress of the Soui^ 
stanza xxi.), in the same connection, has the words ; 

“ Freely on Ins. 5.lt€ fnends, 

He blood, and spini, pith, and marrow spenitP 

m 

The thought is of the commonest occurrence in 
Elizabethan drama ; and the expression expense of 
spirits ” is not peculiar to the writer ol the Smneis 
or the writer of the Sylva, Bright in his Mdancholy^ 
1586, has the expression on p. 62 ; again at p. 2|7 ; 
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again at p. 244. It map be found in Donne’s Pro- 
gress of the Saul^ stanza vi. 

Dr. Webb proceeds to notice that tbe Sooth- 
sayer’s warning to Shakespeare’s Antony, “ Stay not 
by Caesar’s side,” etc., may also be found in Bacon. 
Shakespeare here versifies from North’s Plutarch^ and 
his Soothsayer’s phraseology is that of North, not 
that of Bacon. 

But the Egyptian Queen, like the Egyptian 
Soothsayer, adopts the sentiments of Bacon.” The 
Natural History lays it down that “ the spirits of 
animate bodies have a fine commixture of flame and 
an aerial substance” ; and in Antony iA Cleopatra 
the Queen, on hearing of the death of her lover, ex- 
claims : 

“ Fm fire and air ! My other elements 
I give to baser life.” 

Is not man, we may ask in Shakespearean language, 
made of the four elements ? And does not Eliza- 
bethan literature afford a “ plurisy ” of examples (to 
be still Shakespearean) of the recognition of air and 
fire as the nobler components of life ? The follow- 
ing from Sylvester’s Du Bartas (second day of first 
week) may serve as a specimen : 

For in our Flcith our Bodies Earth remains j 
Our \itall spirits, our Fire and Aire possess ; 

And last our Water in our humours rests.” 

Or this from Chapman’s Andromeda Liherata : 

Tlic subtler parts of humour being resolved 
More tiuek parts rest, of fire and air the want » 
Make , earth and water more predominant.’’ 

Dr. Webb goes on : “ As a corollary to his theory 
of pncumaticals, Bacon adopts the theory of spontane- 
ous generation. ‘ Putief action,’ he says, ‘ is the 
v%|?rk of the spirits of bodies, which are ever unquiet 
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to^get forthj and congregate with tlie air, and to 
enjoy the sunbeams ^ ; and as examples of " crca- 
tures bred of putrefaction,’ he mentions, in another 
passage, ^ the maggot, the weevil, and the raotli.’ 
As usual Bacon ^ is attended by his double ’ ; * \w 
can hardly understand the words of Hamlet without a 
knowledge of the philosophy of the Syha ; if the 
sun breed maggots in a dead dog» being a gtid 
(good) kissing carrion— have you a daughter i—lei 
her not walk in the sun,” etc.’ ” 

Now it would be nothing strange if Shakespeare 
really held the doctrine of spontaneous gduuation ; 
but here there is not a word to suggest Baconh 
theory of the “ spirit of besdies unquiet t<i enjoy 
the sunbeams. Shakespeare expresses a pi)pular 
notion in popular language. U blessed, breeding 
sun ! ” cries Timon of Athens. I will not discuss 
whether it is the masculine sun, or the feminine moon, 
or the star Venus, which sprinhlcth the dew of 
generation whereby all things are engendered ; 
Aristotle and Pliny maybe consulted on the.^c obscure 
questions. It will be enough to note that Donne, 
in i6oi {Progress of the Soul^ stanza ii.), is, Hie Shake- 
speare, the double ” of Bacon ; 

“Thee, eye of heaven (the sun), this great soul not. 

By thy male force is all we have begot.” 

And again Donne, in an early satire, written long 
before Bacon’s Sylva^ described an affected courtier : 

, “A thing more strange than on Nile’s slime the sun 
E’er bred.” 

Moffett died in 1604 ; in his posthumoudy-pub- 
lished Theatre of Insects we are told that beetles 
have no females, but have their generation from 
the sun.” * 
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“ Bacon,” writes Dr. Webb, maintained a 
theory of fiame wHch, apparently, was peculiar to 
himself. He holds that ‘ flame is a fixed body ’ 
. . . and that consequently ‘ flame doth not mingle 
with flame, but only remaineth contiguous/ ” 
Here again Shakespeare adopts the theory of Bacon. 
Proteus explains that one love is forgotten for 
another even as “ one heat another heat expels ” ; 
Benvolio remarks that in love “ one fire burns out 
another’s burning ” ; and from Julius Casat is 
quoted as fire drives out fire, so pity pity ” ; from 
Coriolanus, ** one fire drives out one fire.” 

If Shakespeare’s words embody Bacon’s theory 
of flame,” the theory must be not peculiar to him- 
self,” but as old as Tatius and as new as Burton ; 
for in the Anatomy of Melancholy (cure of love- 
melancholy), a book published before Bacon’s Sylva^ 
we read : ‘‘A silly lover . . . when he hath com- 
pared her (his mistress) with others, he abhors her 
name, sight and memory. . . As he (Tatius) 
observes, Pnorem ftammam novus ignis exirudit, 
“ one fire drives out another.” 

“ Nothing,” writes Dr. Webb, “ in the history 
of science is more astonishing than Bacon’s Pheory of 
the Celestial Bodies P Notwithstanding the teaching 
of Bruno and of Galileo, he maintained that “ the 
celestial bodies, most of them, are fires or flames as the 
Stoics held.” Notwithstanding the teaching of 
Copernicus he held the mediseval doctrine of the 
heavens turn ing about in a most rapid motion.” “ But 
the marvel,” says Dr. Webb, is that the omniscient 
Shakespeare with his superhuman genius maintained 
these exploded errois as confidently as Bacon ” : 

“ Doubt thou the stars are fire ; 

Doubt that the bim doth move ; 

f Doubt truth to be a bar ; 

But never doubt I love ” 

^94 
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Tlie Baconian errors are treated Shakespeare 
“ the highest types of certainty.’’ 

It presses rather hardly upon Hamlet’s distracted 
letter to deduce from his rhyme a ** theory of the 
celestial bodies.” Such an ingenious writer as Or. 
Webb might as easily have shown that in a letter 
produced by Polonius to demonstrate the Prince’^ 
madness, Shakespeare represented his astrfmomlcal 
ideas as the errors of a madman. But in fact 
Shakespeare repeats the reference to the stars as fires 
many times. Perhaps it is better to dismiss Dr. 
Webb’s comment with a jest than to burden my 
pages with proof that references to the stais a« fire 
and to the motion of the heavens are scattered over 
the pages of Shakespeare’s contemporaries as thickly 
as the stars themselves. Even Milton’s astronouiv 
is in general mediasval, and for him the stars are 
fires.” Even Sir Thomas Browne, the learned 
and credulous-incredulous physician of Norwich, 
writing nearly half a century after Shakespeare 
{Vulgar Errors F/., chap, v.), mentions the truth of 
the Copernican hypothesis as in his own day a sub- 
ject of debate among the learned. 

Having endeavoured to show that the style o! a 
passage in Othello resembles that of Bacon’s Essay oj 
Gardens, Dr. Webb writes *, “ Take again the speech 
of Agamemnon to the Grecian chiefs in froitus & 
Cressida : 


“‘Checks and disasters 
Grow in the veiiib of actions highest rear’d, 

’ As knots by the conflux of meeting sap 
Infect the sound pine and ^divert hjs gram 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth.* ** 

Here again, even if we hold that the hands are the 
hands of Esau, we must admit that the voice is the 
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voice of Jacob ; for Bacon tells ns that in some plants 
there is a ‘ closeness and hardness in their stalk, 
which hindereth the sap from going up, nntil it 
hath gathered into a knot, and so is more urged to put 
forth.’ ” 

Bacon, however, in the passage from which Dr. 
Webb <|uotes with prudent omissions {Natural 
History^ 589), expressly denies that ‘‘ knots,” such as 
he here speaks of, are found in trees.” He is, in 
fact, treating of nodes, joints, or knuckles,” in 
** herbs,” in “ fennel, corn, reeds, or canes,” 
and other plants which he names. Nor does he 
nuggest that these nodes arc caused by Shakespeare’s 
“ conflux of meeting sap ” ; on the contrary the 
sap, as it ascends, “ doth (as it were) tire and stop by 
the way.” Neither the phenomenon nor the theory 
is that of the verses cited from Troilus fif Cressida. 

Pliny’s Natural History illustrates the next 
parallel adduced by Dr. Webb between Bacon and 
Shakespeare. ‘‘ Letting of plants’ blood,” according 
to Bacon, doth meliorate fruit,” but the blood-- 
letting is only to be effected at some seasons of the 
year.” And the gardener in Richard 11 . “ takes the 
hint,” and says : 

“We at time of year 

Do wound the bark, the skm of our fruit-trees, 

Lest being over-proud with sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself,” 

The parallel is remarkably close ; but the opera- 
tion and its rules were familiar to the cultivators of 
trees in Shakespeare’s day. Trees have a certaine 
moisture in their barkes,” we read m Holland’s 
fliny^ which we must understand to be theii very 
blood.” The use of the words ‘‘‘‘ blood ” and 
Heeding ” as applied to trees continued for two 
I 2'^f> 



“(I) would not have him cut sii nohle a •^prciii iui 
To draw from it one drop of blood.’’ 

For every operation in husbandry, as may \ 


mined by the waxing or waning of the moon ; some* 
tim^ even an appointed hour. A fir or pine tree 
{Pliny, xvh. 24.) must not have its bark “ pilled 
during those months “wherein the surme patseth 
thorough the signes of Taurus or Gemini ; and, 
like Shakespeare, Pliny terms the bark the “ skin ” t»f 
the tree. If physicians would “ bleed ” a mul- 
berry tree, they will do it, we learn from Pliny, at 
seven or eight o’clock of a morning. It is perhaps 
worth illustrating from a contemporary author 
Shakespeare’s “ being over-proud with sap and 
Mood.” “ The fittest time oi the moon for pran- 
ing,” says Gervase Markham, “ is, as for grafting, 
when the sap is ready to stir (not pmmUy stirring), 
and so to cover the wound ” {A Ntm Orchard^ p. $ 0 }^ 
Bacon, as Dr. Webb notices, paid attention to the 
succession of flowers during the seasons of the year^ 
and suggested that “ there ought to be gardens for all 
the months of the year.” And in The PFintePs Ta^k 
the seasons of flowers become types of the seasons in 
the life of man. The idea of Shakespeare was not a 
nov^l one, and, as Hunter observes, had been em- 
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and Shakespeare is in its idea much closer than that 
between Shakespeare and Bacon. 

In the Natural History (of Bacon) we are told 
that ** shade to some plants conduceth to make them 
large and prosperous more than sun ” ; and that, 
accordingly, if you sow borage among strawberries 

you shall find the strawberries under those leaves 
far more large than their fellows.” And even so the 
Bishop of Ely (in King Henry V) explains the large 
and luxuriate development of the Prince’s nature on 
his emerging from the shade of low company by say- 
ing; 

“The strawberry grows underneath the nettle.” 

True ; but the Bishop of Ely might have known a 
fact familiar to our old gardeners, and not forgotten 
in the Gardener^ s Labyrinth of 1608 (part ii. p. 76) ; 

The strawberries require small labour . . . saving 
that these are to be set in some shadowie place of 
the garden, in that these rather desire to grow under 
the shadow of other hearbes than to be planted in 
beddes alone,” * 

Bacon remarks that wheresoever one plant 
draweth a particular juice out of the earth, that 
juice which remaineth is good for the other plant,” 
so that there the neighbourhood doth good.” 
. , . “ And the Bishop of Ely (in King Henry Fi) 
catches at the idea . . . 

“ ‘ And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality.’” 

The idea of Bacon was also “ caught at ” in pro- 
phetic anticipation by Montaigne (as long since 
noted by hlr. Forbes). In Florio’s translation the 
passage runs thus : If it hapned (as some gardeners 
say) that these Roses and \hoIets are ever the sweeter 

A “ Fm Fllacombe’s Flart-Ltn, p. 284, fdr other illustrations, 
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and more odoriferons, that grow neere under Gariike 
and Onions for so much as they suck and draw all the 
ill saYours of the ground unto them/^ etc. The same 
practice of placing side by side plants which lucl: 
diiferent juices from the earth is spoken of by Lyly in 
his Euphms : “ Gardeners who in their curious knot^ 
mixe Hysoppe with Time as ayders the one to the 
growth of the other, the one being dry, the other 
moist. * 

“ Bacon remarks that ‘ generally night shower^ 
are better than day showers for that the sun followeth 
not so fast upon them ’ ; and the Bishop of Ely (in 
King Henry F,) refers to the fact (‘ Grew like the 
summer grass, fastest by night ’) as excusing the 
unworthy night adventures of the Prince.” 

The fact, if it be one, was known as long ago as the 
days of Pliny, from whom, indeed, Bacon almost 
quotes {Natural History^ book xvii, chap, ii.) : ** F«)r 
lands,” writes Pliny, “ new sowne, and any young 
plants, injoy more benefit by such shoures in the 
night, for that the Sun commeth not so presently 
npon them againe to dry and drink up all the mois- 
ture.” 

In the Natural History Bacon suggests that if 
you can get a scion to grow upon the stock of another 
kind,” it “ may make the fruit greater, though it is 
like it will make the fruit baser.” And even so 
Polixenes, in arguing with Perdita, continues ; 

“ You see, sweet maid, we matry 

^ A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark ol baser kind 
By bud of nobler race.” 

Scions ” and “ stocks,” of course, crowd into 
Pliny’s pages on grading.” “ All trees that are tame 
and gentle,” he writes, may well be graffed into 

* Set for other illtistrations, Beisly, Shaknfeart't Garden^ P|>. *0^*107 * 
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stocks and roots of tke wild . . . contrariwise graffe 
the wild and savage kind upon the other, you shall 
have all degenerate and become wild.’^ Neither 
Shakespeare nor Pliny suggests that the fruit will be 
baser.” Dr. Webb finds in Bacon a forerunner of 
Darwin in the doctrine of llhe transmutation of 
Sfecusi and Shakespeare also anticipates Darwin 
in The Winter^ s Tale. Perdita will have none of the 
streaked gillyvors,” for 

** There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature.” 

But Perdita is only referring to one of the best known 
processes of gardening. William Harrison in his 
Descriftion of England (book ii, chap, xx.) wrote long 
before Shakespeare imagined Perdita ; “ How art 
also helpeth nature, in the dailie colouring, dubling 
and enlarging the proportion of our floures, it is in- 
credible to report ; for so curious and cunning are 
our gaideners, now in these daies, that they presume 
to doo in manor what they list with nature, and 
moderate hir course in things as if they were hir 
superiors.” It would be gratifying to our national 
pride to suppose that the noble thought of Polixenes 
The art itself is nature ” — was the special pos- 
session of Bacon and Shakespeare. But that thought 
was prominent in the teaching of Paracelsus, whom 
Bacon refuses to honour. Even the art of magic, 
according to him, is an art that Nature makes.” 

And should Baconians ask for a pre-Shakespearean 
parallel of the closest kind in which the thought'that 
Art is involved in Nature, and itself a part of Nature, 
is clearly expressed, I can gratify them with a 
quotation from a volume published at Bale in 1572 : 
“ Aurifer® Artis, qiiam Chemiam vocaut, Anti- 
quissimi Authores, sive Turba Philosophorum ” (p. 26). 
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^^^Scitote viri Sapientes, quod ex fiomiue aon uascitur 
nisi komo, nec ex bratis nisi suum simile ; atque nh 
id dico, naturam mn emendari nisi sm natura^ qucm- 
admodum homo non nisi ab homine emendatiir. Ac 
proinde venerabili utimini natura, ex ed namque et sr f 
existit et opus ejus fit Conjungite ergo masculimoa 
servi rubei filium suse odorifcr® uxori, et juncti arteui 
gignent) quibus nolite introducere alienum^ nec 
pulverem nec aliam rem, et sufFiciat vobis corrceptio 
et verus films nascetur/^ 

In an “ Experiment solitary touching the grot’vth 
of coral,” Bacon describes it as a submarine plant,” 
and he describes the changes which it umkrgofH 
when “ brought into the air.” Even this lead i . 
transmuted (by Shakespeare) into gold, when . . 
Ariel sings 

“ Full fathom five thy father lies . 

Of his bones arc coral made,”’ etc. 

The changes which Bacon describes as taking 
place in coral when brought into the air arc that it 
“ becometh hard and shining red.” ^fhe connection 
of Bacon’s words with Shakespeare is not obvirnts ; 
but such words were in fact accessible to Shake- 
speare in Holland’s Pliny several years before fhi 
T mpest was written. Coral resembles a bush or 
shrub in foorme and of itselfe within the water is of 
colour greene. The berries thereof under the 
water be white and soft ; no sooner be they taken 
forth but presently they wax hard and tume redd’ 

^ In the Histofia Feniorum Bacon makes the re- 
mark that sometimes the sea swells without wind or 
tide, and that this generally precedes a 
... In Richard 111. this remarkable pknomenon 
supplies a moralising London citizen with a metaphor 
for his moral ; 
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“FlLt^T ”in* mistrust 

J^nsmng danger as, by proof, we see 

The water swell before a boisterous storm/’ 

not? f advantage have quoted the 

1821 edition of 

p 721 vol. hi. 

a secret instinct o/*” S'^^at things men’s hearts of 
a secret instinct of nature misgive them • as the sea 

a"'mm°;:sn“‘' timltfme 

In the second scene of Mad^ii we read : 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break.” 

thinks thst this sr'finck Tw/s L 1 

Dr. Webb declares, “ If this be so, the 1 "^ of tf 
theatre was Bacon. In his of ^^rt® 

lays It down as an undoubted fart tha/i-h 
action of Its heat is the primary cause of almost aU the 
winds.” In a note he adds that Bacon’s Zof “if 

sisrxjsi's 

ia which tfe“ted- 

descledas' ^ ^ “hurricane” is 

“Constrmged m mass by the Almighty Sun.” 

Shakespeare, or Mr. Lee’s theatre hack ie n,.,. 
anticipating Sir Robert Ball (from wSm 5 Webb 
quotes), but is repeating what Pliny and other wtiten 

seco ™ book^T^” J 
m hi» IV (Lodge s translation 1614, p. 84$) 

Phetomeno? 

Hence strong windes^^are caused’’ is Lodge’s 
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marginal note ; the sun ** reflecting upon the coH 
ayre ” produces these winds according to Seneca ; 
“ the Sun is the efficient cause of the winds (u. 
849). The same doctrine is also mentioned in 
PlutarcFs Morals (“ Opinions of Phiiosfjpliers/^ 
book iii. chap, vii.), the translation of which by 
Amyot was famous long before Holland gave hi^ 
translation (1603) to English readers. It was the 
accepted theory of Shakespeare^s day, as set forth in 
Batman nfon Barthokme. 

“ In the Atnok Mortn^ Bacon enumerates signs of cormng 
death : the metus manuum jlecm ceUtgendQ, the mmona 
the nasus acutus, the frigus extremitatun^ and the tfa'mtr ot the 
dying man. In Henry the Quondam Quickly, of all people 
in the world, translates Bacon's Latin into English, and d£)fnb« 
FalstafF as ‘fumbling with the sheets/ as ‘placing with the 
flowers' of the quilt, as ‘babbling of green fields,' as ‘lying with 
his nose as sharp as a pen ' and his ‘ feet as cold as a sione/ and 
as ‘ crying out God, God, God ’ three or four tirac% before he 
died/" 

Shakespeare did not need to wait for Bacon’s 
Latin or Holland’s English to know the signs of death 
as they would be described by mine hostess, with a 
luxury of detail. But it i§ worth noting that I follanti 
in his Bliny^ besides observing that “ a man may see 
death in the eyes and nose most certainly,” uses 
Shakespeare’s very words, to keep a-fumbling and 
pleiting of the bed-clothes.” Other feigns, he 
are set down by “Hypocrates, the ptince and chief 
of all physicians,” which he will not enumerate. 

In the Natural History Bacon tells us/* writes 
Dr. Webb, that ‘‘ hair and nails are eicrements,” 
and the Queen in Hamlet adopts the extraordinary 
phrase, and cries out to the Prince f 

“Your bedded hair, like life m extrements 
Starts up and stands on end." 

m 
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But tke extraordinary phrase ” is an ordinary 
one. In SoUman Perseda we read : 

“ Who'se chm bears no impression of manhood, 

Not a hair* not an. excrement.” 

And Bishop Hopkins piously writes : “ The very 
hairs of your head are all numbered ; God keeps an 
account even of that stringy excrement.’’ 

Bacon,” we read again, in his Henry FIl. 
speaks of a sea of multitude.” He has a “sea of 
matter ” and a “ sea of baser metals.” In Hamlet 
we find “ a sea of troubles ” ; there surely is no neces- 
sity, Dr. Webb thinks, “ of going far for an explana- 
tion of the phrase.” 

More especially, it may be added, as we find 
Shakespeare’s exact expression, “ sea of troubles,” 
in Dclder (Works iv. p. 230), and at a little distance 
(p. 232) a metaphorical “ sea of silver.” 

Little remains in the chapter of “ Shakespeare 
as a man of Science ” which has not been dealt with. 
From the remaining minor matters I omit but little. 
Bacon refers to the disease named “ the mother,” 
and King Lear mentions the same disease. Yes, for 
it is mentioned several times (in connection with 
witchcraft) in the book from which Shakespeare took 
the names of his evil spirits in Lear^ and the supposed 
connection of recent cases of this malady with witch- 
craft, suggested to the physician Jordan his scientific 
study, A Brief Discourse of , the Mother, pub- 
lished in the year in w’hich Shakespeare probably 
wrote his play. Bacon and Shakespeare speak of the 
virtues of Carduus Benedictus. The virtues of 
Carduus Eenedients were celebrated in medical 
books and herbals of the sixteenth century, and a 
jest upon the name ul Benedick, lover of Beatrice, 
coupled with a reit^ence to the efficacy of the blessed 
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thistle in diseases of the hmrt (as noticed in fh 
Gar diner’s Labyrinih) suited the lips of the tvattinp:- 
woman^ Bacon mentiom mandrake and opium a*. 

“ sopoiiferous medicines ” ; lago names poppy ami 
mandragora with the dn^wsy syrups of tin wurKl, 
And Donne^ I may add, before Bacon and lxioT^ 
Othello^ in connection with sleeplessness has the line 
{Progress of the Soul, stanza xv'ii.) : “ Puppy she knew, 
she knew the mandrake’s mi)?hr.” 

It would be waste of time to produce rxainplis 
from Elizabethan literature of cobqiiintkia, ludliiks. 
salamanders, chameleons, jjjlow-worms, the jewel in 
the toad’s head, and the like which cTowd into the 
pages of Lyly and other pupuUr W'riti rs. But 1 ma) 
notice that in trying to produce a Baconian paralkl 
Dr. Webb seems to misunderstand the rather ugly 
meaning of the word “ mooncalf ” ; it has nothing to 
do with the fine young cattle of Bacon brought 
forth in the full of the moon ” ; and I might beg Mm 
to be more exact when he states, in reference that 
grave, scientific question of I^ear’s fool, “ Canst tell 
how an oyster makes his shelU ” that Bacon ask*.. 
How the shells of oysters are bred ? ” Bacon 
asserts that oysters have no discriminate sex,” asU 
how they are bred, and adds, It seemeth that shelh 
of oysters are bred where none were before.” But 
I shall not stand upon points, being willing to make 
to the Baconians a surrender of the o).iter-shcl!--‘iii 
generous highwaymen gave !>ack a coin— if they 
should value it. 

That music should be described as “ food ” ii not 
peculiar to Bacon and Shakespeare, In that delight- 
ful volume, Hoby’s translation of fheCmriter, book i., 
we read : They (women) have alwaies been inclined 
to musitions, and counted this (musk) a mat ac- 
ceptable foode of the minde.^* The “ dying faE ” 
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of the Duke Orsino, to whom music was the food 
of love ” isj perhaps, misunderstood bj Dr. Webb 
when he tries to identify it with Bacon’s “ falling 
from a discord to a concord.” The word “ fall ” in a 
musical sense is not infrequent in our elder litera- 
ture, It means a cadence, and in the case of the 
music played for the Duke, the cadence is given 
diminuendo. 

A somewhat striking parallel is pointed out be- 
tween the Duke’s words : 

“ O, It came o’er my car like the sweet souad 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour,” 

and Bacon’s comparison in The Natural History of 
harmony to perfumes and the smell of flowers in the 
air.” “ '^The breath of flowers,” he writes in the 
Essayu is far sweeter in the air, where it comes and 
goes like the warbling of music.” Dr. Webb makes 
the parallel yet more striking by adopting Pope’s 
conjecture sweet Southy a reading which, we are 
assured by Dr. Furness, no future editor is likely to 
revive. But the juxtaposition of music and odours 
is not peculiar, even in Elizabethan literature, to 
Bacon and Shakespeare. One of Marston’s person- 
ages “ smells a sound ” ; one of Jonson’s praises the 
odoriferous music ” ; Donne tells us of a loud 
perfume,” which “ cries ” ; 

“ Let It like an odour rise 
To all the senses here, 

' , 9 

And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 

Or music m their ear,” 

Writes Jonson in The Vision of Delight (1617) ; the 
dream which rises as an odour descends as music ; 
and every one will remember the later words of 
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Milton in Comas, which may possibly he a teminl- 

scence from fweljth Night: 

*‘At Ia«it a soft and solcran-brcarhing wmd 
Rose hkc a steam of tich di’.tiil’ti perfume^/’ 

Shakespeare’s comparison^ however, if we accept the 
only authoritative text, is of a sound to a sound ; the 
music of instruments to the murmur of a bree/e in a 
garden. Farallek for the passage from Sidney’s 
Arcadia have been adduced ; crities have not per- 
haps noticed that in Motley’s treatbe cm music, cd 
1597, the music-master in the opening of part n. is in 
a garden, enjoying the air, “ whicJi gently brf athing 
upon these sweet-smeliing flowers, and making a 
whispering noyse amongst these tender leaves, 
delighteth with refreshing.” ft is to the whispering 
of such a breeze that the enamoured Duke compares 
the strain of his musician. The objections of Dr. 
Webb to the Folio Text are considered and met by 
Furness. 

I believe that I have now touched on everything 
worthy of consideration in Dr. Webb's chapter on 
Shakespeare as a IMan of Science.” The whole 
argument, urged with so much animation and ability 
by the distinguished translator of Famt, seems to me 
— if Baconians will pardon the expression— an argu- 
ment ad ignorantiam,'- 

* Professor BcArr—whose 4uthonty !« high—inaintajB* that the ‘‘erwr** 
vrtth respett to Ar^totlc, spoken of on p 2 ^?, b m truth an awiTBijeem 
statement of the fact. 
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A CRUDE and popular psychology of the Middle Ages^ 
itself derived in part from elder sources, from. 
Aristotle and Plato, from Hippocrates and Galen, 
descended to the time of Shakespeare and Bacon, 
and muLh that is found in the liteiature of the Eliza- 
bethan period becomes intelligible only through a 
reference to the philosophy of an earlier period; 
much also becomes, through such a reference, illumin- 
ated with a fuller or more exact meaning. 

The elder psychology is set forth in a summary by 
Bartholomew de Glanvdle, or, as it is safer to call him, 
Bartholomew Anglicus, who was living and writing, 
it is beliet'cd, m the century which immediately pre- 
ceded that of Chaucer. His book, De Profnetatibus 
Rerum^ was translated into English by Trevisa, and in 
the later form, known as JBatman upon Bartholome 
(1582), it became a popular natural history for readers 
of the days of Shakespeare. But as, in our own time^ 
if we open such a volume as Professor William James’s 
Text Book of Psychology we shall find a considerable 
portion of it occupied with physiological inquiry and 
exposition, so in the Middle Ages it was felt that the 
study of the mind could not be separated from the 
study of the body, nor again could this be separated 
from a study of the four elements, out of which the 
whole of our globe, with all that lives and moves upon 
it, was formed by the Creator. 

Nor was this all. The study of mind, thus in- 
volving the study ot earth and its constituents, must 
needs be extended to a research into the influences o£ 
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lekted to it—Aries, for instanct*, gt»'i>crn!n|^ tij«‘ lu ad, 
Leo the heart, and Pisces the feet. Uitli the 
macrocosm of the univer^'e the inicroc.<i.!ni of him 
had a correspondence, llms the sxdtnce ot man 
became an inseparable portiem f>f a vaster scieiire, 
which included a knowledge of terrc'-trial ami celestial 
phenomena. And, finally, over and above all these 
stood the science of sciences — the<'!ogy-~~ tor man was 
not only a microcosm cnrresfxmding to 
cosm ; he proceeded, in his noblest part, imim'diaicly 
from God, and was made in bfis image. 

If we should now a‘'k an intelligent Sunday 
School child, “ Of hew many parts did God make 
man ? ” the answer would probably be, ‘‘ Of two, 
body and soul” But the child might have been in- 
structed in the tripartite division, and answer, Of 


might have used the plural “ spirits,” and he would 
have understood by spirit ” or spirits ” something 
that is perhaps difierent from the vague dgnificance 
attached to the word “ spirit ” as distinguidicd from 
** soul ’* by the child of the pre^^ent day. If we were 
to proceed with our {|iiestifmiiig and ask, “ Which 
of these parts is immortal? ” a prompt reply would 
come from the Elizabethan child : 

The soul” 
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we name “the soul,” there was less certainty. It 
might, like the body, have been propagated by 
parents, by the parent’s soul if not his body ; ^ to use 
the technical term, it might have had its origin by 
“ traduction.” “ If,” writes Dryden, in the poem 
To Mrs. Anne Killegreza : 

“If by traduction came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 

Thy father was transfus’d into thy blood.” 

But the more orthodox answer would have been, 
“ By divine infusion.” Sir John Davies, in his poem 
“ On the Immortality of the Soul,” considers an ob- 
jection to the theory of infusion, namely, that if the 
soul came thus direct from God it could not partake 
of the sin of Adam. Of course he has his answers 
drawn from nature, and those drawn from divinity, 
and gives no uncertain sound in favour of the trans- 
fusion theory. 

While each human soul is thus of immediately 
divine origin, some of its powers during our mortal 
life are dependent on its companion the body ; cer- 
tain of these powers are common to men and beasts ; 
other functions are proper to the soul itself — apart 
from the body — and distinguish us as human beings 
from the inferior creatures. With the aid of the 
body the soul has the power of feeling ; it has the 
power of knowing sensible things when they are 
present, and this was sometimes named “ wit ” ; and, 
again, when sensible things are absent, the soul^can 
behold the likeness of them by its faculty of imagina- 
tion. Feeling, wit and imagination are not peculiar 
to humanity ; they are possessed by brutes. But to 
man alone belongs “ Ratio,” reason, by which we 
discern good and evil, truth and falsehood ; and 
secondly— 'if a distinction should be made — Intel- 
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lectus, underatanding, by whicb we ipprebeod tEiiigi 
Immaterialj but ^ yet intelligible. Reason may bave 
for its object things that are of this lower earth and 
of our common daily life ; but it has a pe rcfption 
in such things of qualities which are not recf cmi ^ccl by 
creatures Jnferior to man. Intellect deal; with 
things which are wholly beyond the apprehcndon of 
the lower animals, things spiritual and invbible. 
Bacon in the follows the older psyrio" 

logy in distinguishing between Reason and Inteihct, 
but he docs not make his own distinction clear. It 
may be that he uses the word Intellect as the name of 
a faculty to which Reason, Imagination and iVlemory 
make their reports, and which compare^ and prf#- 
nounces upon those reports ; at times he uses the 
word as a generic name including the three faculties 
which constitute the basis for his great division ot 
human knowledge. He adopted from the Italian 
philosopher Telesio the doctrine that in man there 
are two souls— one rational and divine, the other 
irrational and common to us and the brutes ; one 
inspired by the breath of God, the other springing 
from the womb of the elements ; one an emanation 
of Deity, the other sensible and produced ; one 
wholly immaterial, the other corporeal but so at- 
tenuated by heat as to be invisible ; one immortal, 
the other subject to death. The lower, material 
soul is a breath compounded of air and fire, receiving 
impressions readily by virtue of its aerial qualitw and 
propagating its energy by its her)’ vigour—*^ clothed 
with the body, and in perfect animals residing chkiyin 
the head, running along tlie nerves, and reficsfied and 
repaired by the spirituous blood in the arteries.” Tlit* 
study of the nature, faculties and operations irf the 
higher soul Bacon would leave in the main to religion ; 
the doctrine concerning the lower, corporeal soul, he 
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heldj was a fit subject — even as regards the substance 
of tbat soul — for philosophy. 

To return from Bacon to the more generally ac- 
cepted doctrine of the tripartite division into body, 
soul and spirit, the operation, life or activity of the 
soul in man was held to be threefold — ^vegetable, 
sensible and rational. These three modes of activity 
are, indeed, often spoken of as if they were three 
separate kinds of soul ; but it seems more correct to 
speak of them in man as three forms of one life or 
energy. The vegetable soul is found apart from the 
other two in plants ; they live and increase in size, 
and multiply themselves by virtue of this soul. The 
vegetable and sensible souls are found co-operating 
in animals ; they not only live and grow and multiply, 
they also feel. In man alone are the three souls — 
vegetable, sensible and rational — ^found working to- 
gether. 

Wlien, in Jonson’s Poetaster (Act v, scene 3), 
Tucca scorns to turn shark upon his friends, and 
scorns it with his three souls,’’ he is a sound psycho- 
logist. The theory appears and reappears in Eliza- 
bethan prose and poetry. Davies in his Nosce Teip- 
sum deals, in successive sections, with the vegetative, 
the sensible, and the intellectual powers of the soul. 
Donne, of course, could not abstain from versifying 
the theory, as for example where, in his letter to the 
Countess of Bedford, he tries to explain the har- 
monious relation of zeal and discretion and religion, 
which must co-operate even as 

“ Our soul^ of growth, and souls of sense 
Have birthright of our reason’s soul, yet hence 
They fly not from that, nor seek precedence.” 

And in one of his sermons three relations of man to 
temporal wealth and worldly goods — ^the possession 
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and increase in riclies, the sense of that advantage and 
its true nses for life, and last, the discerning the mf rcy 
^ and the purpose of God in the blessing of wealth- 
are compared to the three souls. 

^ “ First,” he begins, “ in a natural man we con- 
ceive there is a soul of vegetation and of growth ; and 
secondly, a soul of motion and of sense ; and then 
thirdly, a soul of reason and understanding, an im- 
mortal soul. And the two first souls, of vegetation 
and of sense, we conceive to arise out of the tempera- 
ment and good disposition of the substance of which 
that man is made ; they arise out of man himself ; 
but the last soul, the perfect and immortal soul, that 
is immediately infused by God.” In like manner we 
may, without God’s immediate intervention, both 
possess riches and use riches discreetly ; “ but the 
immortal soul, that is, the discerning God’s image on 
every piece, and the seal of God’s love in every tem- 
poral blessing, this is infused by God alone, and arise«; 
neither from parents, nor the wisdom of this world, 
how worldly wise soever we be, in the governing of 
our estates.” 

Before proceeding to say something of the sensible 
and something of the rational soul, it will be worth 
while to calGattention to a passage of Shakespeare 
and a passage of Spenser, each of which has perplexed 
and even baffled the commentators, yet which Jn 
truth present no difficulty to one acquainted with 
the popular psychology of the time, and the fanciful 
ingenuities based upon that psychology. In the first 
scen§ of King Lear, Regan, making declaration of her 
love for her father, says : 

“I profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys 

Which the most precious square of sense possesses, 

And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness’ love.'* 
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How shall we explain the most precious square of 
sense f Emendations have been proposed and 
have been adopted by editors ; “ spacious sphere of 
sense ” is the reading of Singer ; Mr. Craig interprets 
the text as meaning “ Sense absolute, sense in its per- 
fection,” 

Let us for a moment leave it unexplained, and 
pass on to a passage of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. In 
the ninth canto of the second book the House of 
Temperance in which Ama dwells is described, 
Alma is the soul ; her house or castle is the body. 
The twenty - second stanza presents the singular 
architecture of this castle : 

“The frame thereof seemed partly circulare, 

And part tnangularc ; O workc divine 1 
Those two the first and last proportions are ; 

The one imperfect, mortal!, feminine ; 

Th’ other immortall, perfect, masculine ; 

And twixt them both a quadrate was the base, 
Proportioned equally by seven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle sett in heaven’s place; 

AU which compacted made a goodly diapase.” 

We may for a moment leave on one side the allusions 
of an arithmetical kind, seven and nine, for these have 
perhaps been sufficiently explained by the commen- 
tators. But what of the architecture triangular, 
quadrate and circular ? In 1644 Sir Kenelm Digby 
published a pampWet of Observations on this stanza, 
which he had written at the request of a friend. It 
%vas reprinted by Todd in his edition of Spenser, at 
the end of the canto in which the stanza occurs. 
Were nothing extant of Spensei’s writing bnt this 
stanza, the enthusiastic Sir Kenelm assures us, 
these few words would make me esteem him no 

‘ SoDryden (“A Song tur St, Cetilu’a Day”) — ^“The diapason closing full 
in man.” 
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wMt inferior to tlie most famous men that ever have 
been in any age.” 

In truth it needs no long commentary to explain 
the architecture of the Castle of Alma ; it needs no 
more than reference to a passage of Bartholomew 
Angelicus, a passage which at the same time givesj we 
can hardly doubt, the true explanation of Shake- 
speare’s “ precious square of sense.” Following elder 
authority, Bartholomew declares that the vegetable 
soul, with its three virtues of self-sustainment, growth 
and reproduction, is “like to a triangle inGeometrie.” 
The sensible soul is “ like to a quadrangle, square and 
four cornerde. For in a quadrangle is a lyne drawen 
from one corner to another corner, afore it maketh 
two tryangles ; and the soul sensible maketh two 
tryangles of vertues. For wherever the soule sensible 
is, there is also the soule vegetabilis.” Finally, the 
rational soul is likened to a circle, because a circle is 
the most perfect of figures, having a greater power of 
containing than any other. The triangle of the 
Castle of Alma is the vegetative soul ; the quadrate — 
identical with Shakespeare’s “ square of sense ” — ^is 
the sensible soul, the circle is the rational soul. 

As to Spenser’s numbers, seven and nine, possibly 
the explanation given in the Clarendon Press edition 
of ^he Faerie Queene, Book II., may be right ; the 
seven is there taken to refer to the seven planets, 
“ whose influences on man’s life and nature are mys- 
teriously great ” ; the nine, says the editor, “ is ob- 
viously the ninth orb of the heavenly sphere, enfold- 
ing*all things.” But Spenser is speaking of the Castle 
of Alma, not of the planets or the spheres. The tri- 
angle of the vegetative soul and the quadrate of the 
sensible soul give us the number seven, which sums 
up the corporeal part of man ; but the rational soul 
is also necessary for man’s life, and this, with its two 
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faculties of understanding and will, raises the total 
number from seven to nine/ 

The functions of the vegetative soul are, as we 
have seen, self-maintenance, growth and leproduc- 
tion* The processes hy which these functions are 
accomplished are four — appetite or attraction as 
Burton calls it, digestion, the retention of what is 
needed for nutrition, and the expulsion of what is 
useless or superfluous. Such is Bartholomew’s 
enumeration, and what is substantially identical ap- 
pears in the verse of Sir John Davies ; 

“ Here she attracts, and there she doth retain ; 

There she decocts and doth the food prepare ; 

There she distributes it to every vein , 

There she expels what she may fitly spare,” 

And in Alma’s Castle we are led into a hall where the 
marshal is Appetite, and to the kitchen where the 
clerk is named Digestion, whose retainers bear away 
the prepared food where it is needed, while all that is 
‘‘ nought and noyous ” is carried off by its proper 
conduit to the Port Esquiline, 

From the vegetable we pass to the sensible soul. 
Its seat is the brain ; on its operation depend sensa- 
tion on the one hand, and motion on the other. 
When Hamlet pleads with his mother in the closet 
scene, he cries : 

Sense sure you have, 

Else could you not have motion ; but, sure, that sense 
Is apoplex’d,” 

Commentators (and among them the writer of this 
paper) have interpieted motion ” m this passage 
as “ impulse of desire,” a sense which the word cer- 

* Thf powers arc (i) hfe, in the sense of self-maintenance, (2) growth, (3) 
reprorniction, (4) the common stmc, (^) imagination, (6) reason, (7) 
meimiry, (S) undcrstantiing, (9) will. 
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tainly bears elsewhere in Shakespeare. Warbnrton, 
with his characteristic dogmatism in ignorance, 

* would read notion,” and Capel explains sense ” 
as meaning precisely what it does not— “ reason.” 
A little knowledge of the mediseval theory would ha¥e 
saved much needless conjecture. Hamlet argues 
that bodily motion or, it may be, desire — which is 
another form of motion—implies the activity of the 
sensible soul, and therefore sense (that is, sensation) 
cannot be wholly destroyed. But it may be apo“ 
plexed,” and here again he uses his words with strict 
accuracy. “ Apoplexia,” notes Trevisa in his trans- 
lation of Bartholomew, “is an evil that maketh a 
man lose all manner of feeling.” 

Before going further it is necessary to explain 
the nature and the function of “ the spirits.” The 
whole of animate and inanimate nature is pervaded 
by a highly attenuated and lively form of matter to 
which this name was applied. Bacon also uses the 
word “ pneumaticals ” in this sense, but he did no 
more than accept a common theory, and add some 
conjectures of his own. On the spirits chiefly de- 
pend all the active operations within material sub- 
stances, and the operation of body upon body. 
They are, says Bacon, “ unquiet to get forth and 
congregate with the air, and to enjoy the sunbeams,” 
and hence arise the phenomena of putrefaction. 
According to La Chambre the constituents of matter 
are of three kinds — the gross, the subtle (that is, the 
spirit) and, connecting these two, the humid. 
Thfough the sap plants are nourished by the spirits 
in the earth. Through food every animal adds to its 
supply of spirits. They are found in each part of the 
human body, but the special centre for their develop- 
ment is the liver. The veins, which originate in the 
liver, are the channels that convey blood through the 
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body, and with this blood is conveyed the spirits, de- 
rived from a smoke that rises from the liver. These 
are, however, only the “ natural ” spirits, as yet par- 
taking of a certain material grossness. They pass to 
the heart, and are played upon by the refining in- 
fluence of the air inhaled by the lungs. Here the 
natural are transformed into the “ vital ” spirits. 
From the heart spring the arteries which transmit, 
not blood in the strict sense of the word, but a fine 
aerial substance, or a spirituous blood differing 
greatly from that which flows in the veins. Of this 
the vital spirits form a chief — or as some maintained, 
the sole^ — element. 

“ An artery,” writes Phineas Fletclier in a note to 
The Purple Island (Canto IL), “ is a vessel long, 
round, hollow, formed for conveyance of that more 
spriteiy blood, which is elaborate in the heart. This 
blood is frothy, yellowish, full of spirits.” 

The motion of these spirits is the cause of the 
pulse. From the heart the vital spirits pass to the 
brain, and being once more attenuated and refined, 
become the “ animal ” spirits. * Now the chief 
functions of the animal spirits are two— first, spread- 
ing through the nerves which originate in the brain, 
they convey sensations to the sensible soul and are its 
agent in producing motion ; secondly, they act as 
the intermediary between many’s spiritual and im- 
mortal part, the rational soul, and its poor mortal 
companion, the body. And here it is well to remem- 
ber that the words “ nerve ” and sinew ” have in 
part exchanged their meanings since Elizabethan* and 
earlier times, or rather the application of each word 
has been narrowed to a single and definite use. 

* The affable archangel, explaining to Adam {Paradise Lost^ bfc v. 482. 
485) the proceseea of nutrition, uses the words “ vital,” animal,” and “intel- 
lectual” spirits, in place of natural, vital, and animal, 
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Davies uses the word “ sinew ” for nerve/® bnt he 
also uses the word “ nerve ” in the sense familiar to 
ns. Nerves or sinews,” writes Bnrton, are mem- 
branes withont and full of marrow within ; thc^ pro- 
ceed from the brain, and carry the animal spirits for 
sense and motion.” Here sinew ” means what 
we now call a “ nerve.” On the other hand, when 
Prospero declares to Ferdinand that his “ nerves ” 
are in their infancy again, and have no vigour in 
them, the word “ nerves ” means what we under- 
stand by sinews or tendons. Hence, from its double 
meaning, while a “ nervous person ” for us means one 
who is subject to the weakness of nervous excitement 
or agitation, a “ nervous arm ” in our elder poetry 
means what we should call a strong and sinewy arm, 
and the meaning is not even yet obsolete. 

In the function of sense or apprehension which is 
proper to the sensible soul, two groups of faculties— 
one outward, the other inward — co-operate. The 
“ outer wit,” as it is named in Trevisa*s Bartholo- 
mew, consists of the five senses. Along the nerves 
to each sense hasten the animal spirits, which are now 
named, with reference to their special employment, 
the spirits of feeling, or “ spirits of sense,” Thus 
Davies writes of 

“ those nerves, that spirits of sense do bear. 

And to those outward organs spreading go,” 

Troilus, in Shakespeare’s play, thinking of the soft 
seizure of Cressida’s hand, declares that compared 
with it 

“The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman ” j 

that is to say, the subtlest and most tenuous of bodies 
— ^the spirit, passing from the brain along the nerves 
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of sensation— -seems as Hard as the gross and indurated 
skin of the ploughman’s Hand. In another passage 
of the same play the eye itself is named the spirit of 
sense, but here the meaning is no more than that the 
eye, as Bartholomew has it, is the subtlest of the outer 
wits. 

The senses make their reports concerning the 
external objects which have impressed them to the 
brain. Perhaps those reports do not agree with one 
another ; a marble, which the eye recognises as only 
one, may be felt by the fingers, if crossed, as two. 
There is need of some judge to compare and decide 
between the reports of the several senses. This 
judge is the inner wit, or inner sense, which Trevisa, 
translating Bartholomew, names also the common 
sense. As Bartholomew uses this term “ common 
sense ” it has a gcneiic meaning, including under it 
the inner senses of imagination, reasoning and mem- 
ory. But different writers employ the term in dif- 
ferent ways. With Davies it means the imagination ; 
with Burton it is the kind of reason or judgment 
which is concerned only with things sensible, as dis- 
tinguished from the higher faculties of “ under- 
standing ” ; he describes it as the moderator of the 
other senses— “ all their objects are his, and all their 
offices are his.” In the allegorical poem of Phineas 
Fletcher the meaning is identical with that of Burton. 
His Common Senseis a Counsellor of middle years and 
seemly personage — “ Father of laws, the rule of right 
and wrong,” who tries the causes submitted to him 
by the five outward senses. Plowever the term 
common sense ” may be applied, it was generally 
agreed that the inner senses of the sensible soul are 
three — reason, imagination or phantasy and memory. 
Hie brain consists of three cells, or ventricles, or 
wombs— each of these names was in common use — 
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and m each, of these one of the three faculties had its 
residence ; each can, however, pass on ideas to its 
neighbour faculty. Spenser, agreeing in this with 
Bartholomew and witli Phineas Fletcher, places his 
Phantastes in the foremost cell, that is in the cell of 
the brain wliich is nearest to the forehead. He is a 
young man, swarthy, of crabbed hue, 

“That him full of melancholy did shew.’* 

His chamber is dispainted with sundry colours ” in 
which were writ “ infinite shapes of things dispersed 
thin.” But Burton placed phantasy in the middle 
cell of the brain. The hindmost cell is assigned with 
little difference of opinion to inemoiy. Certain 
writers add a fourth cell devoted to the special work 
of elaborating the animal spirits. 

Bacon’s division of human studies into history, 
poesy and philosophy is founded upon the three 
faculties of the “ rational soul,” as he calls it, but he 
would have been more accurate if he had said “ the 
sensible soul.” History is connected with memory, 
poesy with imagination, philosophy with the reason* 
In a poem by Fulke Greviile, Loid Brooke, A 
treatise of Human Learnings the date of the com- 
position of which it is not easy to ascertain, an ac- 
count almost identical is given of the centres of 
human knowledge. Nothing could be more natural 
— reason and imagination and memory were recog- 
nised as the inner wits of the sensible soul, each in 
possession of a special ventricle of the brain. Of 
the ♦ventricle appropriated to memory Shakespeare 
speaks in Love's Labour’’ s Lost — ideas “ begot in the 
ventricle of memory ” — and in a speech of Lady 
Macbeth he refers to the second ventricle of reason. 
She promises that she will so subdue with wine and 
wassail the two chamberlains of Duncan : 
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“ That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason. 

A limbec only.” 

The idea that fumes arose from meat and drink, 
stupefying the brain, is of frequent recurrence; 
memory, occupying the part of the brain connected 
with the spinal marrow, is “ the warder or sentinel 
to warn the reason against attack/’ Such is the 
explanation of Dr. W. Aldis Wright ; but perhaps 
the following passage from Purchas’s Microcosmus 
suggests the true meaning : “ The Memorie is a sure 
Prison for such as Reason hath committed to ward 
... or hath not yet leisure to hear.” It may be 
noticed in passing that where Shakespeare in the 
same speech of LovPs Labours Lost mentions the fin 
maUfi a membrane which covers the brain — 
‘‘ nourished m the womb of pia mater ” are the words 
— ^he does not give the term its proper meaning ; it 
signifies with him the brain itself or some portion of 
the brain, and m each of the other two passages where 
fia mater occurs it is used by Shakespeare with the 
same inaccuracy. 

Those fumes or vapours of which Lady Macbeth 
speaks are the cause of sleep. Such vapours, as 
Burton explains, arising out of the stomach, fih the 
nerves by which the spirits are conveyed. The 
common sense cannot communicate through the 
nerves with the external senses, and therefore the 
external senses cease to operate. The fantasy or im- 
agination, however, remains free, and hence come 
dreams. My spirits,” exclaims Ferdinand to Pros- 
pero, ‘‘ as in a dream are all bound up ” ; and in the 
same play, Antonio, taking up Sebastian’s word that 
he is ‘‘ indisposed to sleep,” goes on, “ my spirits are 
nimble,” that is, the spirits can dart along the nerves 
without encountering the obstruction of vapours 
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From the sensible soul proceeds^ as we hare seen, 
not sensation only but also motion. If we more 
^ from place to place it is to obtain some object which 
we desire or to avoid some object which causes us 
displeasure. The efficient cause of motion is there- 
fore either reason, or the subordinate of reason, as 
Burton names it, fantasy, which apprehends good or 
bad objects. The spirits, commissioned by reason or 
fantasy, contract or relax the nerves and muscles, 
which draw after them the joints, and thu'? we walk, 
we run, we leap, we dance, we sit. 

But the word “ motion ” comprehends more than 
this. It includes the motions of the internal parts 
of the body, such as the passage of blood through the 
veins ; and these are perhaps rather of a vegetable 
or vital origin than dependent upon the animal 
spirits. It includes the power of appetite, and ap- 
petite is either sensitive, which is common to man 
and brutes, or intellective, which is possessed by man 
alone, and which in a well-regulated nature controls 
and directs the sensitive appetite. Behind this in- 
tellective appetite— if it does not, as some hold, 
belong rather to our immortal part— lies the reason 
or the common sense ; its proper functions are to 
seek good and to avoid evil in sensible things. In its 
function of seeking what is desirable, it is named the 
“ concupiscible ” appetite ; in its function of re- 
pelling or evading evil it is named the ‘^irascible 
appetite. Hence arise all the affections and passions, 
or, as they are commonly named, “ perturbations ” 
of ntan. With Shakespeare the word ‘‘ motion ” is 
used in the two senses — motion with reference to 
change of place, and motion, an impulse of desire, 
as in the line of Measure for Measure---^^ the wanton 
stings and motions of the sense.” ^ In more than one 
passage he seems to make a distinction between 
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“ affection and passion/’ and perhaps a line in the 
Merchant of Venice points to what the distinction 
is : 

“for affection, 

Master of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what It likes or loathes.’^ 

Affection ” here means a man’s liking for or dis- 
inclination to some object, caused by an external im- 
pression on the senses, while “ passion ” — ^which 
results from the affection — signifies the inward per- 
turbation. In Jonson’s Lovers Welcome^ written when 
King Charles 1 . was entertained at Welbeck in 1633, 
the Passions — Doubt and Love — enter withthe Affec- 
tions— Joy, Delight and others. The distinction 
here is not very evident ; but perhaps Love and 
Doubt are more inward — perturbations of the mind 
— and Joy and Delight more outward and of the 
senses. 

The division of the Passions into two groups — 
the iiascible and the concupiscible — determined the 
plan of the second Book of Spenser’s Faeiie Quee 7 ie<, 
that which tells the legend of Sir Guyon, Knight of 
Temperance. The theme of the Book is discipline 
in self-control ; through the first six cantos the 
dangers and errors to which the soul of man is ex- 
posed thiough the irascible passions are exhibited 
in the allegory ; in the last six the temptations are 
those offered by the concupiscible passions, chief 
among which are the lust for money, the lust for false 
glory and gross ambition, and the lust for sensual 
pleasure. The cave of Mammon, the throife of 
Queen Philotime, the Bower of Bliss, with Acrasia 
m all her deceiving loveliness, are successively ex- 
hibited. 

'There is, however, another classification of the 
passions— that founded on their origin and com- 
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position. Some are primary and simpk ; others are 
mixed or composite. Differences of opinion appear 
among various writers as to the numbei and names 
of the primart' passions, but a commonly-accepted 
doctrine sets them down as four : Pieasiire and Pain 
— the good or evil object being present ; and Hope and 
Fear — ^the good or evil object being absent, but con- 
ceived by the imagination. From these four it was 
held that all the other passions were evolved by suc- 
cessive minglings and composithms, which grew more 
complex as the series proceeded in its devek^pments 
In that curious piece of dramatic literatme, Patho- 
macha, by an unknown author, no fewer than fifteen 
Affections play their parts. Much speculation ex- 
isted as to the seat of the passions in the human body. 
Have they one common centre, or does each passion 
reside in a special organ of its own ? A general, but 
by no means a universally-accepted, answer was that 
they reside in the heait. Four female figures, 
Pleasure and Pain, Hope and Fear, are presented on 
the pretty title-page of Grimeston’s translation of 
Coffeteau’s Table oj Humane Passions (1621), while 
the title itself appeals inclosed within a heart m out- 
line. The mode in which the passions are awakened 
and excited is described with precision by Davies : 

“ From the kind heat, which in the heart doth rcigac, 

The bpinti of life [the vital spirits] doc their beginning take i 
These spiritb oi life abcendmg to the brame, 

When they come there the spirits of sense do make. 

These spirits of sense, in FantasicN High Court, 

Ju%e of the formes of objects, lU or well ; 

And as they send a good or ill report 
Down, to the heart, where all affections dwell. 

If the report be good, it causeth love, 

And longing hope, and well-assured joy , 

If it be ill then doth it hatred move. 

And trembling fear and vexing grief's annoy." 
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Thomas Wright, in his freatise on the Passions of the 
Mind in General^ agrees with Davies in regarding the 
heart as the dwelling-place of the passions, and so too 
Timothy Bright, in his Preatise of Melancholy. 
Nevertheless there was a special connection between 
certain passions and other organs, which aided in a 
special way the operations of each- Thus the liver 
was supposed to be in a peculiar degree connected 
with amorous passion ; the gall secreted by the liver 
was at least an aider and abettor of the passion of 
anger ; what Shakespeare calls “ the passion of loud 
laughter ” was connected with the spleen, or the 
midriff ; and the spleen, if distempered — ^but in- 
deed, of almost every organ this might be said — 
was the cause of melancholy. The references to these 
beliefs, and to others of a like kind, are numerous in 
Shakespeare. The Friar in Much Ado About Nothing 
advises that a report be circulated of Hero’s death, 
and then shall Claudio mourn : 

“If ever love had interest in his liver.” 

When Hamlet reproaches himself for his deficiency 
of wrath against his father’s murderer, he exclaims : 

“ for It cannot be 

But I am pigeon-hver’d and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter.” 

Pigeon-Hvered,” for the mildness of doves and 
pigeons was the result of these creatures possessing 
no cecrcTion of gall. Maria, in Twelfth Ntght, when 
she entreats Sir Toby to come and observe the 
ridiculous follies of Malvolio, cries, “ If you desiffe the 
spleen, and will laugh yourself into stitches, follow 
me ” 

Tlie amorous Duke of Illyria imagines Love 
enthroned in the whole nature of Olivia ; the moment 
of this consummation will be one 
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“when liver, brain and heart, 

These sovereign thrones, are all supplied, and BVd 
Her sweet perfections with one sclfc Kmg.” 

And m truth, he has named the chief organs that 
govern the life of man and woman— “ those f rium-' 
ViH as Purchas calls them in Microcosmus^ “ the 
liver, heart and Braine, as a sensible Trinity in this 
Unity, having under their leading and command 
three great bands of a Subtill, Swift, Aerie Genera- 
tion ” — the natural, vital and animal spirits—*'^ all of 
them the bond to unite the Soule and Body, the 
Chariots of the Faculties, and prime instruments of 
all bodily actions.” 

In connection with all the operations of the 
corporeal part of man — the body, the vegetable and 
sensible souls, the spirits— and especially in connec- 
tion with the play of the passions, it should be re- 
membered that, setting aside the rational and im- 
mortal soul, men are creatures made of the four 
elements, and according to the different proportion 
which the qualities of these elements bear in our 
composition, we exhibit differences of complexion, 
and probably of conduct. “ Does not our life con- 
sist of the four elements ? ” asks Sir Toby Belch. 
The elements are, of course, earth, air, fire and water. 
Their qualities are heat, coldness, dryness, moisture. 
Fire is hot and dry ; air is hot and moist ; water is 
cold and moist ; earth is cold and dry. Now as each 
of the four qualities preponderates in our bodies, and 
especially in the blood, and as it is combined with 
other qualities, our temperament is determined. It 
may be a simple temperament — ^hot or cold, or moist 
or dry ; it may, on the other hand, be a compound 
temperament — ^hot and moist, or hot and dry ; cold 
and moist, or cold and dry. We can hardly hope that 
any of us should possess the perfect temperament, 
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wKere eacli quality bears its due proportion, that 
temperament named “ Eucrasy.” It is this perfect 
Eucrasy which, at the close of Julius Ccesar, Mark 
Antony ascribes to the dead Brutus : 

“ His life was gentle, and the elements 
Sa mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man ^ ” 

Now the food which we eat, itself consisting of the 
four elements, and having their several qualities, is 
converted by the internal processes of the body into 
four humours, which have a certain correspondence 
with the elements, from which they are derived. 
These primary, nutritive humours are blood, phlegm, 
choler and melancholy. In what we popularly call 
“ blood ” each of these humours is found, and as it 
courses through the veins each humour supplies nutri- 
ment in a peculiar degree to that organ of the body 
which it is 'jpeciully adapted to nourish. Thus 
phlegm, which i'^ cold and moist, in a peculiar degree 
supplies the brain —uself a cold and moist substance — 
witli the food ir needs ; choler, which is hot and dry, 
feeds esptx’ijlly the limus ; and so with the rest. A 
cool ” head, and a “ warm ” heart, describe only 
the luMlthy condition of these organs. As each of the 
hiunours preponderates m a man’s veins, his com- 
pleiK >11 — which is otteii identified with the tem- 
peiaoient— determined ; he is of a sanguine com- 
plexion, or It i-; melancholy, or phlegmatic, oi choleric. 
And, the bodily oigans being the mstiuments of the 
sensible soul, llic thoughts and passions of a man are 
obviously in a great degree influenced by his com- 
plexion. 

The doctrine that man is made of the four 
tlemcnts is frequently referred to by Shakespeare. 
It foims the theme of two connected sonnets, the 
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forty-fourth and forty-fifth, written in absence from 
the fiiend to whom his Sonnets are addressed. Tin* 
dull elements of earth and water cannot leap across 
the distance which separates him from his friend— 
that IS the theme of the forty-fourth sonnet ; the 
other two elements, air and fire, are g(me on embas-s)* 
to his friend, leaving him mere earth and water : 

“ My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy, 

Until life’s composition be recured 

By those swift messengers return’d from thee,” 

Thus the doctrine is applied to his purposes in the 
forty-fifth sonnet. “ I am fire and air,” i lies 
Cleopatra, when about to apply the asp to her 
breast : 

“ My other elements 
I give to baser lite.” 

The Dauphin’s horse in Henry — for all animals 
are made of the four elements — “ is pure air and fire, 
and the dull elements of earth and water never 
appear in him, but only in patient stillness while his 
rider mounts him.” The word temperament ” is 
never employed by Shakespeare ; temper ” fills its 
place. The small page, Moth, in Love’s f.abour s Lost^ 
loves a little fooling with his solemn and self-con- 
ceited master, Don Adriano. The Don would learn 
from Moth what was the complexion of Samson’s 
love, Delilah. “ Of all the four,” answers the im- 
pertfnent boy, or the three, or the two, or one oi 
the four ? ” — ^which is indeed about all that we can 
conjecture concerning Delilah’s complexion, the 
question giving no less opening to conjecture than 
those of Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn- Bur id— what 
song the Siiens sang, and what name Achilles as- 
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anined wlien lie Md himself among women. The 
word “ humour ” is gloriously abused by Pistol in 
Henry IV. and by Nym in the Merry Wives. Ben « 
Jonson comments upon the careless use of the word 
for some fantastic oddity, and, through his Asper, in 
the opening of Every Man out of his Humour., he gives 
the correct definition. By a metaphorical transfer 
Jonson himself, as is explained by Asper, extends the 
significance of the word from physiology to psycho- 
logy, and makes this idea a basis for his dramatic re- 
presentation of character : 

“ It may, by metaphor apply itself 
Unto the general disposition ; 

As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers 
In their conductions all to run one way, 

This may be truly said to be a humour.” 

Allusions to the hot, the cold, the moist, the dry 
temperaments are, of course, of most frequent occur- 
renc(‘ in Elizabethan literature. The elements, with 
their children, known as the complexions, and the 
five senses appear upon the stage, each appropriately 
Jiabited, in the moral masque, Microcosmus, by 
Thomas Nabbes. The subject of the masque is not 
unlike that of the old moralities — the struggle for 
Physander, who represents (as his name signifies) 
the natural man, between the powers of good and 
c^il. At the close Physander is accused in the court 
of Conscience of infidelity to his lawful spouse, Bella- 
nima, the soul. Fire and Air, the active elemtJtnts, 
are presented as men in the vigour of youth ; Water 
and Earth, the passive elements, as women. Choler 
is a fencer with rent garments ; Blood, a dancer ; 
Phlegm, an old physician, and Melancholy, a musi- 
cian, swarthy of hue, attired in black, a lute in his 
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hand, He is likewise,” adds the description of the 
dramatis fersonce^ ** an amorist,” Melancholy and 
love are both connected in a special degree with the 
liver, and hence with one another ; it will be remem- 
bered how large a proportion of Burton’s Amtomy is 
devoted to the melancholy of lovers. 

It remains to say a few words of that part of man 
which is wholly immaterial — ^his immortal part, the 
rational soul. But they may well be few, for as 
Burton, quoting from Velcurio, puts it, this is a 
pleasant but a doubtful subject, and with the like 
brevity to be discussed.” The two chief faculties 
of the reasonable soul are first, wit or understanding, 
or intellect (for each of these terms is used), and 
secondly, will ; an understanding occupied not only 
with particular and material things but capable of 
comprehending truths that are general, universal, 
and divine ; a will, not merely set in motion by 
desires of the lower nature, but, when duly informed 
and illuminated by the understanding, capable of 
seeking the highest good, which is God Himself. 
From each of these faculties a habit of life may pro- 
ceed — from the will, the active life ; from the under- 
standing, the life contemplative. Instead of under- 
standing and will, we may, if we please, use the word 
intellect ” as comprehending both functions, with 
a distinction between “ the intellect speculative ” 
and the intellect practical.” Under these heads 
subordinate powers may be ranged ; thus, the under- 
standing includes a memory, wliich is not, like the 
mmnory of the sensible soul, a perishable thing, but 
which survives the great change of death, when the 
reasonable soul enters on its disembodied state. 

In Humour'^ s Heaven on Earthy by John Davies of 
Hereford, the ornaments of Psyche (the soul) are 
Wit, Will and Memory : 
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“ Her Understanding’s power that Power did line. 

Which Heaven and Earth religiously adore ; 

And in her will she wore grace most divine ; 

But in her memory she Artes did store ; 

Affects and Fantasies her servants were. 

The outward Senses her Purveyors were, 

To whom the Common Sense was Treasurer.” 

The Conscience, again, may be regarded as one of 
the powers of the higher -understanding. The images 
of things sent up hy the sensible to the reasonable 
soul are tested, judged, purified, and when found in 
accordance with truth are offered by the understand- 
ing to the will. But the will of the reasonable soul is 
something far different from appetite, “ The 
object of appetite,” writes Hooker in the first Book of 
Ecclisiastical Polity^ ‘‘ is whatsoever sensible good 
may be wished for ; the object of will is that good 
which reason doth lead us to seek.” The will, 
illuminated by the understanding, in its own light 
of freedom cIiooms good. It cannot directly control 
the appetite?, which move mstinctiv'-ely and involun- 
tarily when tlu^ objects of their desiie are presented 
to them ; but the will can refuse the gratifications 
demanded by the appetites. Over the iiascible 
and concupiscible passions the powei of the reasonable 
soul is, or rather may and ought to be, supreme. 
All these and kindred matteis are discoursed of m 
much detail by Piimeaudaye m the Second Tome of 
the French Jiade^tme The doctrine of the reason- 
able b'oul was ouiig by Phineas Fletcher in the Pmple 
Island^ and by Sii John Davies in Noste ‘Tetpum. 
Thus Davies piil^ k * 

“ Will IS the Prince, and Wit the Counsellor, 

Which doth for common good m Counsell sit, 

And when Wit is resolved, Will lends her power 
To execute what is devised by Wit 
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Wit IS the mind’s chief judge, which doth controule 
Of Fancies Court the Judgments hiKe aiul \ame, 

Will holds the royal scepter in the soulc. 

And on the passions of the heart doth raigned* 

Some writers, and among tkem Samuel Purclia^^, 
argue that all the operations of the sensible, and even 
those of the vegetative, soul are ultimately dependent 
on the reasonable soul ; ‘‘ Not the Liver, but the 
Soule, in and by the Liver, sanguifies ; as the I leart 
and Braine are but Shoppes and Tooles for Life and 
Sense ; the Workman is the Soule in thesed^ 

But we need pursue these discussions, and the 
diversity of opinions, no farther. The whole of the 
little world of man, the Microcosm, has now been 
mapped out, as it was known to I'dixabcthan ex- 
plorers. Explorers they were to some small extent, 
but m a considerable degree they did no more than 
repeat what had come down to them with authority 
from their predecessors.* 

’ An excellent resume of the whole subject wilt he found m the preface to 
ATvtbk of Humane Faittons^hy N Coffctcau,tr mslaied bv F Gntneston, i6ai , 
much miy also be learned from The Txamtrainf uf Aiak fVitSf b) Huarte, 
translated by R C A full treatment ot the psvchoiopv ot the time is easily 
accessible ni Charion’s Dela Bagane 
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These tilings are but top^” wrote Bacon in hk 
essay on Masques and ^riuinfhs ; yet he did not 
think it beneath him, as they came home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms, and the purses, of princes and of 
queens, to consider how the toys might be made 
beautiful. But it is to be noted that while Ben 
Jonson regards the masque as an imaginatiye solem- 
nityT a ‘‘ mirror of man’s life which ought always 
to carry a mixture of profit with it no less than de- 
light,” Bacon studies the masque solely from the 
external point of view, as a show or a spectacle. The 
costumes, the colours, the lights, the scenes, the 
odours, the music, the dances interest Bacon. Not 
one word has he to say of the poetry, and he dismisses 
the whole subject with the words ; But enough of 
these toys.” 

The distinction, however, of the English masque, 
that which in this particular province compels Re- 
naissance Italy to yield to Renaissance England, is 
the lofty invention of its poets. Shakespeare in The 
Tempest, Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, Mars- 
ton, Daniel, Campion, Middleton, Browne, Shirley, 
Carew, Davenant are among those who composed 
masques. The crowning glory of the species is that 
Milton wrote in Comus a poem which evades the 
formal law’s of the courtly toy. The enchanter’s 
rout of monsters bearing torches may be named, if 
we please, an antimasquc ; the brothers and sister at 
the close dance their “ going off ” ; but there is no 
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company of masquers, no dancing the entry, no main 
dance, no taking of the ladies,*^ no reveis ; song and 
spectacle are subordinate to a noble poetical celebra- 
tion of virgin chastity. And this Puritan masque k 
the only work of the kind which to-day is inevitably 
familiar to every lover of English poetry. 

The conditions under which the masque existed, 
the circumstances which determined its character, 
can be easily comprehended. It was a flower oi 
Italian culture, but grafted on an English stem of the 
same family. The central point of a highly complex 
work of art was the dance of the masquers, or rather 
a sequence of dances — ^for in what we would term the 
normal type the main dance ” was preceded by the 
‘‘ entry ” and was followed by the ‘‘ going 
After the main dance— often a novelty ingeniously 
devised — ^the masquers ordinarily took from among 
the spectators partners of the opposite sex, and joined 
with them in dances of the customary kind, galliards, 
corantoes, and the like, whereupon a more general 
revel ” succeeded. The entry was itself preceded 
by dialogue, spoken or chanted in recitative, in which 
the masquers took no part. Thus the purport of 
the whole device was dramatically expounded, and 
the expectation of the spectators was raised to tbe 
height. Between the dances songs were introduced, 
with the purpose of affording the performers a time 
of needed rest and of stimulating them to new efforts. 
But the normal type could be varied in this direction 
or in that ; there might be two sets of masquers, who, 
afteff separate dances, would unite ; the introductory 
matter might expand into more than an introduction ; 
songs might be multiplied, so as to take the chief place ; 
an antimasque might serve as a grotesque or humor- 
ous foil to the beauty of the masque ; or there might 
be a succession of quaint antimasques. The whole 
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performance — song and speech and dance— was set 
in a framework of magnificent decoration, aided by 
the elaborate and costly surprises of the mechanist. , 
To represent the value of money during Shake- 
speare’s life by its modern equivalent, Mr. Sidney 
Lee multiplies the sum by eight. The average cost 
of a Jacobean or Caroline masque, which seldom had 
the honour of a second presentation, was, upon this 
estimate, equal to ^10,000 of our current coin ; but 
on some occasions it reached or exceeded twice that 
amount. The masque was essentially an aristocratic 
form of art. It addressed itself to a cultivated 
audience, who would be rather flattered than dis- 
pleased by learned allusion and ingenious allegorical 
device. In an age when neo-classical influences were 
predominant it naturally imported much of the 
mythology of Greece and Rome, and decorated this 
with Renaissance arabesques. The chief personages 
in the performance — ^young persons of noble or 
gentle bulb — were silent executants of intricate 
dances, and must be elevated by the imagination 
into something higher than mimes or posture- 
makers. The art of dancing might indeed be re- 
garded by philosophers as a sacred mystery. Sir 
Thomas Elyot in The Qovernour had shown how it is 
the highest ethics reduced to practice, the special 
\irtues of the two sexes being resolved into nobler 
\irtues which unite the finest qualities of either sex ; 
Sir John Davies in Orchestra showed how the whole 
universe witli all its members performs a dance, chaos 
being so convei ted into a cosmos. But all menowere 
not philosophci s. It was desirable to dignify in 
every possible way the silent dancers, and this, w’hich 
could not be attained by the exposition of character, 
might be eflected by imaginativ'-e invention, or by an 
allegory which should present them as symbolising 
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some of those invisible powers of morals or wisdom or 
beauty or love which preside over human Hfe, The 
^ whole device must be joyous ; yet it might have a 
certain seriousness of beauty, it might admit of lofty 
thoughts, but not of tragic emotions. Its ideal wai» 
one of grace rather than of greatness. If anything 
of horror or of fear were introduced, this must be 
as a foil to throw out and enhance the brightness ot 
the rest. If comedy should appear, the comic 
effects would naturally arise from the contrast be- 
tween the vulgar many and the high-born few. 

Again, the masque was an occasional piece, it 
did not arise through any imperious need felt by the 
poet to relieve his feelings, or to embody the visions 
of his imagination. The suggestion came to him 
from an external quarter, whereupon he set his wits 
to work. The occasion frequently determined the 
direction in which his fancy must play, and imposed 
bounds upon its operation. If the festivity took 
place at Christmas or at the opening of the New Year 
it was fitting that the invention should be appropriate 
to the season. If it was intended to honour a bridal 
pair, the masque took a hymeneal form, and might 
conclude with an epithakmium. The inducement 
to courtly compliments and allusion was of course 
irresistible : 

“ They muat commend their King and speak in praise 
Of the assembly ; bless the bride and bridegroom 
In person of some god. They are tied to rules 
Of flattery.” ^ 

Jonsnn fell below none of his contemporaries in the 
homage which he paid to royal and noble patrons ; 
but he rose above many of them in a certain dignified 
ideality, which he could confer even on flattery. 
The art of the poet of a masque did not lie in the 

* The Maiit Tragedy, I. i. 
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perfect utterance of Ms own passionate thoughts and 
imaginingSj but in making the most of an oppor- 
tunity, in adapting his genius to circumstances, and 
in heightening the splendour of an occasion. ^ 

Sometimes the general idea or an essential pivot of 
the piece was indicated by a great person, whose will 
was law. Thus, in the masque personated at the 
Court on Twelfth Night, 1605-6, the Queen was her- 
self a performer, and it occurred to her sportive 
fancy that the amusement would be heightened if 
she and her honourable ladies were to appear as 
blackamoors. It was not for Jonson to propose diffi- 
culties or raise doubts ; his duty was to invent a 
design which should account for the appearance of a 
troop of blackamoors at Whitehall, and at the same 
time prove that the daughters of Niger may be sur- 
passing beauties. When after a lapse of three years 
it was Her Majesty’s wish that the twelve daughters 
of Niger, with four more added, should reappear, 
but now in the loveliness of English lily and rose, and 
that their long absence should be ingeniously ex- 
cused, the problem for Queen Anne’s poet was per- 
plexing, but Jonson again taxed his wit and the pro- 
blem was triumphantly solved, 

A central idea was a necessity. If the masque was 
not to flicker down to brainless pantomime,” the 
spectacle, the material splendours, must be counter- 
poised by an inward motive, of which the spectacle 
should be the embodiment and the interpretation. 
Thus there was an ideal element in the masque, which 
in the hands of a true poet might become of chief im- 
portance. The hai monising of spectacle and idea was 
often effected by something of the nature of symbol or 
allegory. Jonson, as we know from the type-characters 
or humorists of many of his comedies, had a tendency, 
although he was a great observer of men and manners, 
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to dramatic abstractions ; and it was his mistake to 
suppose that a load of realistic obserYations imposed 
upon an abstraction is enough to create a living 
person for the stage. Here in the masque was a 
literary form where his tendency to abstractions 
helped rather than hindered his art, and where the 
external paraphernalia could be so arranged as 
splendidly to set forth the idea. 

Besides the invention or genera! device, con-* 
trolled sometimes by the wishes of his patron and 
always to a greater or less extent by the novelties of 
the mechanist, the poet’s contribution to the even- 
ing’s entertainment was twofold— first, speech in 
verse or prose for dramatic delivery, and, secondly, 
song. Thus the masque united a dramatic element, 
exhibiting itself in speech and action, with a lyrical 
element, expressing itself m song and the music of 
Violins or wind instruments. The dance might be 
conceived as an ecstasy or rapture, arising out of the 
joy of action, speech, and song, too fine for utterance 
in words. The poet’s part in the whole performance 
may be described as a lyrical drama in miniature. In 
the decline of the masque sometimes the spectacle 
overpowered the poetry, as was the case with the 
triumph by Shirley ; more rarely the poetry broke 
away from the other elements of the composite 
whole and became supreme, as was the case with 
Milton’s Comus. Nowhere are the conditions so 
clearly recognised and so fully accepted as in the best 
of Jonson’s inventions. He, better than any of Ms 
contemporaries or successors, maintains the just 
equipoise between the various elements of the 
masque. Arrogant as a man, ambitious as a poet, he 
is obedient to the laws of his art, has a true sense of 
ordonnance, and submits, at his best, to the bounding 
line. The danger was considerable that in the 
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variety of splendid and surprising spectacle unity of 
idea might disappear ; but the happiest of Jonson’s 
efforts, while brilliant and varied in detail, subordin- 
ate the splendid details to a single dominant con- 
ception* 

The spectacle and scenic effects of these Court 
entertainments must have reacted upon the regular 
drama, creating a desire for more elaborate stage 
arrangements and for fuller pomp appealing to the 
eye. Wlien in Restoration days the public theatre 
became richer in spectacle, memories of the masque 
co-operated to produce the new development. The 
feeling also that female parts were inadequately 
rendered by youths with uncracked voices was doubt- 
less quickened by the masque. Here were the most 
noble and beautiful ladies of England appearing with 
gesture and grace of movement as it were upon a 
stage. Long before a professional actress appeared 
m the theatre it must have been felt by persons who 
had the entrance to Whitehall that such a company 
as that which Hamlet welcomes to Elsinore lacked 
certain performers whose presence might become a 
source of elevating pleasure to all who care for the 
true interpretation of tragic passion or for the 
sunniest play of mirth. 

The earliest example of the use of the term 
antimasque ” cited in the New Enghsh Dictionary 
is of the year 1613, from Chapman. But the anti- 
masque had come into existence before that date. 
In the solemnity,” written for the marriage of 
Viscount Haddington, on Shrove Tuesday, 1608, after 
the Graces, at the desire of Venus, had played the 
part of ciiers for the runaway god of love, suddenly 
Cupid discovered himself, and came forth armed, 
attended by twelve boys anticly attired who repre- 
sented the sports and prettv lightnesses that accom- 
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party love. ^ On Cupid’s invitation they fell into ** a 
subtle, capricious dance, to as odd a music, each of 
them bearing two torches, and nodding with their 
antic faces, with other variety of ridiculous gestures,” 
This was Jonson’s first antimasque, which con* 
trasted with the dance of the masquers — signs of the 
Zodiac, of happy influence for wedded iovers-~*a 
dance conducted to the musical ring of hammers of 
the Cyclopses. Next year Her Majesty, who per- 
haps had been pleased by the nodding boys, com* 
manded an anti-masque for the magnificent “Masque 
of Queens.” The illustrious queens of history, 
honoured at the house of fame, were the masquers. 
The antimasque presented twelve hags or witches, 
being the powers which are hostile to good fame ; 
some had rats upon their heads; others had evil 
ointment-pots at their girdles; all bore spindles, 
timbrels, rattles, and other instruments appropriate 
to sorcery. Nowhere can witch-poetry more full of 
spirit be found than in the charms uttered by Jon- 
son’s hags of the antimasque. It was the poet’s 
pride that his extravaganza should “ sort not unaptly 
with the current and whole fall of the device.” 
Unlike the antimasques of some of his contempor- 
aries those of Jonson, as his editor Gifford has ob- 
served, are not mere diversions, but, however fantastic 
they may appear, work into the general design and 
form a part of it. 

The occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth to the Count Palatine, February 1613, 
gave an opportunity for the splendid rivalry of poets. 
Jonson had quarrelled with Inigo Jones, and was not 
in favour ; but he could be spared. On the evening 
of Shrove Sunday Campion’s masque of Orpheus and 
Prometheus was presented by the Lords ; on the 
following evening Chapman’s masque of Plutus was 
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smccessfullf given the gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. The gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn were less fortunate. 
They came on Tuesday evening by water in illumin- 
ated barges ; their passage was announced by peals 
of ordnance, and they landed at the Privy stairs. 
Their poet was Beaumont; the chief arranger of 
their masque was Francis Bacon ; but so densely 
crow’ded was the hall that the masquers found their 
entry blocked. The King was wearied and sleepy 
after two nights of the business of pleasure. Bacon 
prayed His Majesty to endure the performance ; to 
do otherwise would be to bury the masquers quick. 
“ Then,” answered James, “ they will bury me quick, 
for I can last no longer.” It was not until Saturday 
that Beaumont’s masque of the marriage of Thames 
and Rhine was presented ; when it was printed the 
dedication of the poet was addressed to Bacon. 

Bacon’s biographer, Spedding, conjectured that 
the essay on Masques and Triumphs was, very likely 
suggested by the consideration he had to bestow upon 
this device of Beaumont.” A close comparison of the 
essay with the masques of February 1613 has not 
only convinced me that conjecture here should give 
place to certainty, but has also made it apparent 
that Bacon’s criticism consists of little else than 
indirect commendation of the masque in which he 
had interested himself, and censure of the rival 
masque of the Aliddle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 

All is nothing except the room be kept clear,” says 
the essay ; and m truth all was nothing for tM un- 
happy presenters who stood outside the door in the 
Febmaiy mght. The colours that show best by 
candlelight are white, carnation, and a kind of sea- 
water peen with oes or spangs.” And in the masque 
of which Bacon may have contrived the spectacle 
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appear the priests clad in white, the knights splendid 
in carnation satin with blazing stars of silver, the 
naiades wearing sea-green taffeta, with bubbles of 
crystal intermist with powdering of silver represent- 
ing drops of water — ^the oes and spangs of the essay. 
The masquers dancing to song, the ditty fitted to the 
device, the graceful action of masquers before they 
dance their entry, the nymphs, rustics, Cupids, statues 
moving, the recreative music with sudden changes, 
which the essay mentions with commendation, are in 
fact reminiscences from his own or Beaumont’s con- 
trivance. Double masques, one of men, another of 
ladies, says Bacon, add state and variety to the whole ; 
and in Beaumont’s verse Iris scoffs at Mercury for 
devising a dance but of one sex ” ; upon which 
Cupids and animated statues advance and join the 
nymphs. On the other hand, the tedious antimasque 
of Chapman is remembered by Bacon only to come 
under a general condemnation. Alteration of scenes 
are things of pleasure, says the essay, so it be quietly 
and without noise.” Can we doubt that the refer- 
ence in the writer’s mind was to the huge rock of the 
rival masque, which moved “some five paces to- 
wards the King, and split in pieces with a loud crack? ” 
On Saturday evening no such explosion disturbed the 
Royal nerves ; His Majesty was pleased, and encored 
two of the dances ; unhappily the performers were 
unable to obey the command, for one of the 
“ statuas ” had undressed. 

Jonson’s poetry of the masque is found at its best 
in BSs folio volume, which was published in the year of 
Shakespeare’s death (i6i6). After that date prose 
occupies a larger place, and the humorous dialogue, 
which sometimes becomes satirical of contemporary 
follies, expands to almost undue dimensions. The 
masque occasionally loses something of its special 
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ckaracter and approximates to a miniature comedy. 
From the first, indeed, Jonson could be gay as well 
as grave ; but in the earlier masques the gaiety par- r 
takes more of grace, of sprightly fantasy, of grotesque 
invention in which there is no sting ; in the later he 
appears as a humorous critic of society. 

For an example of the earlier manner we may turn 
to Obermy the Fairy Prince^ a masque written, in 
honour of Prince Henry, who in i6io, the year of 
Jonson’s masque, was created Earl of Chester and 
Prince of Wales, and who died two years later amid 
the genuine and universal lamentations of the people. 

In a wild landscape, seen by moonlight, appears a 
satyr, who summons with the notes of the cornet Ms 
companions of the rocks and woods. At first echo 
alone answers to the call. But at the third sounding 
a troop of his young and lusty fellows gathers, each 
from his lurking-place behind the rocks, and with 
antic gestures, fuU of mirth and wantonness, they 
begin their chatter of eager inquiry after the fairy 
prince. What gifts, what pleasures will young 
Oberon bring ? Will he build us larger caves, or 
gild our cloven feet, or strew our heads with odorous 
powders ? 

“ 1st Satyr. Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of shells with silver loops ? 
tnd Satyr, 1 ‘ic about our tawny wrists 
Bracelets of the fairy twists ? 
ird Satyr. Garlands, ribbands, and fine posies, 

Fresh as when the fiower uncloses ? 

4t6 Satyr. And, to spight the coy nymphs’ scorns, 

Hang upon our stubbed horns.” «• 

And SO with ever-varying imagery the babble of the 
satyr youngsters proceeds. Suddenly the scene 
opens, a glorious palace is discovered, before the gates 
of which lie two syivans dressed with leaves and 
armed with clubs, but sleeping soundly at their 
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posts. The bop-satyrs endeavour to tease into their 
senses these negligent guards ; but they are more like 
caves of sleep ” than sentinels* At lengtli the 
satyrs try the virtue of a catch : 

“ Buz, quoth the blue fly, 

Hum, quoth the bee ; 

Buz and hum they cry. 

And so do we,’^ 

accompanying the buzzing song with ticklings in the 
nose and ear. The sleepers are roused, and, after 
added sport and song, the interior of the palace is dis~ 
closed, with the nation of fays, some bearing lights, 
some instruments of music, some chanting, while the 
masquers — knights of the fairy prince — ^appcar, and 
young Ober on himself advancestotriumphantmusic in 
a chariot drawn by white bears and guardedbysylvans. 
*‘The little ladies (the fays),” says Sir John Finet, 
“ performed their dance to the amazement of all be- 
holders, considering the tenderness of their years and 
the many intricate changes of the dance, which was 
so disposed that which way soever the changes went 
the little duke (Charles) was still found to be in the 
midst of these little dancers.” The dances of the 
masquers, the measures, corantoes and galliards 
follow, with choral songs between, until Phosphorus, 
the day-star, appears summoning the revellers to 
rest : 

“ To rest ! to rest • the herald ol the day, 

Bright Phosphorus, commands you hence ; obey. 

, The moon is pale and spent, and winged night 
Makes headlong haste to fly the morning’s sight.*’ 

Such is the gaiety of Jonson’s earlier masques. 

If we place by the side of The Masque of Ober on a 
device of ten years later, News' from the New World 
Discovered in the Moon, we shall perceive the nature of 
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tke change which had given the masque an unexpected 
development. With the exception of songs intro- 
duced in the breathing-time between the dances the 
piece is written in prose. It is indeed a comedy in 
little, containing the germ of a very interesting 
regular comedy, The Staple of News, which was sub- 
sequently evolved from the idea of this masque. 
Two heralds enter with the delightful announcement. 
News, news, news 1 ” What happier tidings can 
there be for the printer, the chronicler and the factor 
who stand by ? The printer would gladly buy good 
“ copy ” for his press, whether it be true or false. 
The chronicler requires matter to fill ten quires of his 
great volume, the size of which has already been 
arranged with the publisher ; since seven in the 
morning he has sought in vain material for a single 
page, and, like a faithful chronicler, has even counted 
twice over the number of candles in the hall. The 
factor has made it his business to supply the provinces 
with news. He despatches to the shires his one 
thousand or twelve hundred manuscript letters each 
week, with such intelligence as will suit his several 
classes of customers : “ I have my Puritan news, my 
Protestant news, and my Pontihcial news ; ” and 
his present project is to establish such a news 
agency as Jonson afterwards described in his 
comedy. 

The tidings which the heralds bring is, however, 
not metropolitan but lunar news. The poet has 
been to the moon and made discovery of a new world, 
containing sea and land, navigable rivers, nations, 
politics, laws, hundreds, and wapentakes. Not as 
Endymion removed thither, in rapture of sleep, 
nor in that odd way of Empedocles, who when he 
leapt into /Etna, being sear and dry of flesh, was 
whiffed by the volcanic smoke to the moon, where 
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lie lives yet, ''waving up and down like a feather, 
all soot and embers,"’ nor yet on foot, as " one of our 
greatest poets ” (old Ben himself) journeyed to Edin- 
burgh, has the poet reached the moon, but in flight 
upon the wings of his Muse. And what have been 
his discoveries ? The lunar inhabitants are a silent 
race, tittering themselves by certain motions to 
music ; even the lawyers there are dumb as fishes. 
They live, like grasshoppers, on dew ; yet these 
worthy lunatic people are not so very different from 
the lunatics of earth. Anabaptists are there, and 
Rosicrucians, zealous women who out-groan the 
groaning wives of Edinburgh, lovers who sigh or 
whistle themselves away, and moon-calves very like 
our fools, and with these the ladies play instead of 
with little dogs. For there are fine ladies in the 
moon, who ride in cloud-coaches driven by the wind, 
and have covert places of assignation in the clouds 
more secret than the retreats of Hyde Park. Their 
Tunbridge Wells and Spas lie in certain Islands of 
Delight, to which they sail in cloud-canoes, of 
which islands one is inhabited by a race uniting 
in each individual the male and female sexes. 
They lay eggs which produce a species of half- 
feathered fowls, named volatees, that hop from island 
to island. The whole dialogue here is a piece of 
Aristophanic humour, a fantastic satire on society, 
little adapted to invite spectacular display. But 
presently a covey of volatees enters for the anti- 
masque, and as soon as their hopping dance is 
entied the masquers descend from the moon, 
shaking off their icicles. Subjects they are of 
the wisest and most learned of English kings, who 
by contemplation of his virtues have been rapt 
above the lunar sphere. The satire of Jonson’s 
masque is essentially that of the comedies, but, as 
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becomes an entertainment, is lighter, more fantastic, 
and less laboured. 

The date of one of Jonson's masques — Pleasure 
Remnciled to Virtue — which Gifford was unable to 
assign, has fortunately been fixed as Twelfth Night, 
1617-1S, by the Papers of the Venetian Embassy^ 
translated by Mr. Rawdon Brown, The chaplain 
to the Embassy, old Orazio Busino, relates how he 
waited in the Venetian box, afflicted by the over- 
crowding and vexed by the free-and-easy insolence 
of a Spanish gentleman, who, begging humbly for a 
modest space, secured for himself the most comfort- 
able seat. After an age of endurance, shortened 
only by the beauty of English faces and the splendour 
of novel dresses, the masque began. Comus, the 
god of the belly, entered in triumph ; men disguised 
as bottles and tuns formed the antimasque, which was 
followed by an antimasque of pigmies. Presently the 
herald Mercury announced that all grosser forms of 
pleasure must pass away, and that, under the influ- 
ence of a wise and learned monarch, Pleasure shall be 
reconciled to Virtue. Twelve princes led by Prince 
Charles formed the troop of masquers ; and Busino 
records that though Charles excelled all his com- 
panions in keeping perfect time and making graceful 
bows his wind was no good. The dance began to 
flag, whereupon the King, “ who is naturally 
choleric,” became impatient and shouted aloud : 
‘‘ Why don’t you dance ? What did you come here 
for ? Devil take you all ! dance ! ” On hearing 
this, the Marquis of Buckingham, His Majesty’s 
most favoured minion, immediately sprang forward, 
cutting a score of lofty and very minute capers with 
so much grace and agility that he not only appeased 
the ire of his angry sovereign, but, moreover, 
rendered himself the admiration and delight of every- 
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body. Thus encouraged, the other masquers pro- 
ceeded to exhibit their prowess with various ladies* 
ending in like manner with capers, and by lifting, 
says Busino, their goddesses from the ground. 
Possibly it was to make amends for his outbreak of 
temper that King James commanded a second pre- 
sentation of the masque, on which occasion Jonson 
added an introductory antimasque — “For the 
honour of Waies.’^ The loyal, but somewhat 
vain-glorious and quarrelsome GrifEth, Jenkin and 
Evan— Evan, a Welsh attorney, very litigious in the 
terms, and out of the terms a poet — ^are indignant 
that the scene of the masque should be Mount Atlas, 
when it might better have been placed in Carnarvon- 
shire. They promise His Majesty a true Welsh re- 
ception should he visit the Principality, with plenty 
of toasted cheese, and the possible distinction added 
to royalty of a justiceship of the peace. There 
follows a seventeenth-century Celtic renaissance, for 
harpers are introduced, and there is a dance of Welsh 
goats, who are “ excellent dancers by birth.” 

“ But enough of these toys.” And yet the toys 
had a grace which was lost in Restoration days. As 
a motto for what is best in the English masque we 
might take a stanza of Jonson’s own, which is sung 
with other verses by the great inventor, Daedalus, in 
that device which the old Venetian chaplain has 
described : 

“ Grace, laughter, and discourse may meet, 

^ And yet the beauty not go less : 

For what is noble should be sweet, 

But not dissolved in wantonness.’* 

The times were at hand when courtiers had to 
doff their silks and buckle on their armour. The 
masque perished in the Civil Wars, and, as has been 
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noticed by Mr. Herbert Evans in Ms excellent 
volume devoted to this subject,* upon the Restora- 
tion the attractions of the masque had been trans- 
ferred to the theatre, at which the King was now a 
constant attendant. 

' Enp-hsi Masques, Introduction, p. Iv, 
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To return with intelligent sympathy to a dead litera- 
ture of pleasure is less easy than to obtain mastery 
over a literature of thought that has grown obsolete. 
Thought will always beget thought, even though it 
should be of a critical or a hostile kind ; but a litera- 
ture of pleasure which has ceased to please seems like 
salt that has lost its savour and is fit only for the 
dunghill. The roses of last night’s ball, the remnants 
of last night’s banquet — ^why should we look on them 
again ? Will there not be new-blown roses to-day, 
with lamps aflash on more fragrant wines and fresher 
dainties ? And yet it is certain that we shall never 
comprehend aright the lives of our ancestors if we 
fail to understand their pleasures. It is through 
these that we wind ourselves into their hearts and 
their imaginations. And in doing this we enlarge 
the circle of our own existence ; we capture for our- 
selves strange pleasures, which often are as innocent 
as they are strange. 

The drama of the period of Elizabeth, the lyrical 
and the narrative poetry, still move us ; and here, 
indeed, is the highest and most characteristic pro- 
duct of the Elizabethan imagination. So far, at 
least, we live in the minds of our forefathers. Prince 
Hamlet and Othello, Imogen and Juliet, are with us 
in the close of the nineteenth century as truly as 
they were with the frequenters of the Globe or 
Blackfriars three hundred years ago. Caliban and 
Ariel, Prospero and Miranda, are creatures of an 

* A lecture given in the Examination Schools, Oxford, 5th August iSgi. 
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enchanted world over which time owns no sway; 
they belong to the life of humanity, and are borne 
onward widi the stream of that life from generation 
to generation. It is not so with the romances of the 
Elizabethan age ; the blossoming-time of the English 
drama was hardly even the seed-time of the English 
novel. Not one of these romances, in the true sense 
of the word, lives ; they are prey for the moth and 
worm, including among these inquisitive searchers 
of antiquity the human book-worm, who bores his 
patient way through ancient tomes, and leaves a little 
pile of dust behind him. The literary specialist 
may wax enthusiastic over them, but the enthusiasm 
of the specialist is too often proportioned to the ob- 
scurity of his toil ; he has departed from the centre 
and cannot find his way back. The prose works of 
Greene and Nash have been reprinted in limited 
issues ; a sumptuous edition of the Palace of Pleasure 
appeared a year or two since ; but from the chambers 
of that palace the minstrels and the dancers have de- 
parted. One novel, indeed, of Thomas Lodge has 
had the exceptional honour of a popular reprint ; 
but Rosalynde does not live by virtue of any inherent 
vitality ; it lives because it was once read by Shake- 
speare, and because he found in it material for 
the most charming of idyllic comedies. Greene’s 
Dorastus and Fawnia — in some degree recast — ^was, 
not so long ago, hawked about the country among 
wares of the literary pedlar ; a copy sold at the price 
of sixpence, and embellished with a rude woodcut, 
was once in my hands. But Dorastus and Fafvnia 
seems to have disappeared from the humble market 
which it adorned. Now and again we are happy 
enough to meet some lover of literature who is 
Sidney-struck, and who knows not only what we 
ought all to know— Sidney’s noble Afologie for 
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Poetfie^ and the tragic story of his love as told in 
AstfO'phel and Stella^ but also something of that 
“ amatorious poem ” (so Milton named it) the 
Afcadta, I confess my own infirmity in having found 
long days of summer short while I lost myself in 
that country of courtly shepherds and shephei desses. 
One lady of Victoria’s days I have met who is familiar 
with the Arcadta from the first to the five hundredth 
page in folio ; who has sighed and rejoiced with 
Philoclea and Zelmane, with Pamela and Musidoru^ 
through ail their manifold adventures and amorous 
soliloquies. But she, I suppose, might be described, 
in Elizabethan metaphor, as the Phoenix of lovers of 
literature, perched with her folio “ on the sole 
Arabian tree.” The public has not asked for a com- 
plete edition of the Arcadia during more than a 
century and a half. And I have not in this matter a 
word of reproach for the public. 

Yet it is certain that this book and others of its 
kind were the delight of our forefathers. During 
the hundred years which followed its publication, 
Sidney’s romance was reprinted a dozen times ; it 
was translated into French, Italian, German ; con- 
tinuations were composed; it was modernised so 
late as 1725. With seventeenth-century readers it 
was incomparably more in demand than the collected 
works of Ben Jonson, or even the collected plays of 
Shakespeare, though doubtless it should be remem- 
bered that several of these plays lived their truer life 
upon the stage. If we find ourselves unable to 
perceive the grounds of its popularity, this can 
only be because we are unable to enter into the 
mind of a former age ; and to admit this is^ to 
acknowledge an incapacity for the historical criticism 
of literature. 

When the earlier story-tellers of Elizabeth’s reign 
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looked about tkem for materials wherewith to enter- 
tain the public, they found ready to their hand an 
almost inexhaustible supply of tales, both tragic and 
mirthful, in the literatures of Italy and France. 

In Italy,” writes Mr. Symonds, “ the keynote of 
the Renaissance was struck by the NovellaJ^ The 
Novella was a short tale — passionate, adventurous, 
romantic ; or gay, sportive, sometimes cynical, some- 
times obscene ; often professing to illustrate a 
general principle or truth of human life ; intended 
actually, or purporting to be intended, for narration 
in a social gathering of both sexes, and accepting the 
limitations imposed by such a condition. In order 
to give artistic unity to a group of such tales, they 
were commonly set within a narrative framework, 
for which the most famous and the most representa- 
tive of the series of Novelle, Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
furnished an admirable model. 

In the history of the novella in English literature 
there are two stages — first, that of translation ; and 
secondly, that of imitation. The collection which 
best represents the former of these stages is Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure; the latter stage is best repre- 
sented by certain writings of Robert Greene. When 
Painter’s first volume of tales appeared in 1566 (the 
second followed in eighteen months), he was a man of 
iorty years of age. Born in Kent, an university 
graduate, some time a schoolmaster at Sevenoaks, he 
now held the office of Clerk of the Ordinance, under ' 
tbe Earl of Warwick, to whom he dedicated the work, 
'^rke Palace of Pleasure seems to have grown out'^of a 
collection of tales, announced during his school- 
master days under a graver title, which title had also 
the alliterative tintinnabulum, the Citie of Civilitie. 
More than a score of the earlier tales are from 
classical sources— Herodotus, Xenophon, iElian,^sop, 
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Livy, Aulus Gellius, Quintus Curtins ; and it seems 
that the designed Cttie of Civihtie would have been 
formed in the main from such material. But the 
schoolmaster passed into the public service; it is 
more than suspected that he enriched himself with 
peculation of the public property. He discarded— 
if we conjecture aright — ^his more serious design; 
aimed now rather at the delight of the imagination 
than at the cultivation of morals and manners ; 
found what he desired in the romantic tales of 
Boccaccio and in Margaret of Navarrets Heptamaron^ 
and deemed himself lucky to have at his side a French 
rendering of the novels of Bandello, to lighten his 
labour as a translator, although he was not ignorant 
of Italian, and, in many instances, went direct to the 
original text. 

Some of these tales, however fitted they may be 
for a Renaissance palace of pleasure, would hardly 
have been admitted as burghers of a city of civilitie. 
A moral purpose, however, is strenuously professed by 
Painter ; the tales are represented by their translator 
as both suited for recreation and in the highest 
degree edifying. In these histories (which by 
another term I call Novelles) be described the lives, 
gestes, conquestes, and high enterprises of great 
Princes, wherein also be not forgotten the cruel! 
actes and tiranny of some. In these be set forth the 
great valiance of noble Gentlemen, the terrible com- 
bates of courageous personages, the virtuous mindes 
of noble Dames, the chaste hartes of constant Ladyes, 
the Vonderful patience of puissaunt Princes, the mild 
sufferaunce of well-disposed gentlewomen, and, in 
divers, the quiet bearing of adverse fortune. In 
these Histories he depainted in livelye colours the 
uglye shapes of insolencye and pride, the deforme 
figures of incontinencie and rape, the cruell aspectes 
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of spoyle, breacii of order, treason, ill-luck and over- 
throw of States and other persons. Wlrerein also be 
intermixed pleasaunte discourses, mene talke, sport- 
ing practises, deceitful devises, and nipping tauntes, 
to exhilarate your honour’s minde.” So Painter 
commends his work to his noble patron, and he pro- 
mises the reader that it will prove pleasant “ so well 
abroade as at home, to avoyde the griefe of Winter’s 
night and length of Sommer’s day, which the 
travailers on foot may use for a stay to ease their 
weried bodye, and the journeors on horsback for a 
chariot or less painful meane of travaile, instead of 
a merie companion to shorten the tedious toyle of 
weiric wayes. Delectable these Histories be (no 
doubt) for al sortes of men, for the sad, the angry, 
the cholericke, the pleasaunt, the whole and sicke, 
and for al other with whatsoever passion rising, 
either by nature or use, they be affected.” The 
Palace of Pleasure was, indeed, conceived by Painter 
as an unhersal remedy for the ills of human iife.’^ 
The Palace of Pleasure occupies a place of some 
importance in Elizabethan literature. Its last 
editor, Mr, Jacobs, has noticed that it is the largest 
work in English prose that appeared between the 
Morte Darthur and North’s Plutarch ; but a more 
just ground of its importance is assigned in the state- 
ment that it “ introduced into England some of the 
best novels of Boccaccio, Bandelio and Queen Mar- 
garet.” Painter’s prose, if it be copious, is not of 
pre-eminent excellence. He is, as translator, an 
honest British workman ; but his translations lose 
much of the grace, the lightness, the romantic charm 
of his originals. The book is to be remembered with 

* For Paintor's sourt.es, see Mr Jacob’s Aralyttcal Table of Contents, and tire- 
corrections roade by Emd Koeppel in his Studtm seur Ceschtchte der Itahentschttf 
Not<dk in der EngLsiAen L.teratur, to which volume I here acknowledge my 
large debt. 
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lionour as the first and, in some respects, the best of a 
number of books of a like kind ; and as, more than 
my similar collection, a store-house of material and 
suggestion for the Elizabethan dramatists. 

Mr. Spmonds has justly observed that the con- 
ditions under which the Italian novella was produced, 
and, in particular, the circumstance that it was in- 
tended for recitation, gave it from the outset a 
dramatic complexion.” There was a risk for the 
English drama in the epic breadth which it inherited 
from the collective miracle plays ; such epic breadth 
suited well enough with the chronicle history as pre- 
sented on the stage, but it tempted the writer of 
tragedy to neglect that passionate concentration 
which is needful for producing the highest tragic 
effects. “ It was of great importance,” says Mr. 
Symonds, ‘‘ to the playwright to obtain materials 
for his plots, which should narrow the dramatic 
movement, so far as this was possible, to a single 
point. This was precisely what the Italian novella 
supplied. The most perfectly constructed of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, Othello^ follows the tale of Cinthio 
with very little alteration.” A well-jointed frame- 
work of incident was furnished by the novella ; but 
in the intellectual and spiritual evolution of the 
tiagedy much remained to be developed by the 
dramatist. The situations were given ; the imagina- 
tion of the playwright was roused and, as it were, 
challenged to supply the psychological truth which 
interpreted the situations. I can hardly agree witli 
Mt. Symonds in believing that there was a moment 
in the history of the English drama when scholarly 
but uninspired playwrights had a chance of imposing 
a pseudo-classic manner upon English tragedy and 
comedy. It may have been so in the history of the 
court drama, but assuredly not in that of the public 
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theatre. The writers of the pseudo-classic school, 
such as Sackville and Hughes, never swaped a popular 
audience. The traditions of the English drama, the 
temper of the spectators in the rude Elizabethan 
theatre, secured English tragedy from the sterilising 
influences of the pseudo-classic manner. But Mr. 
Symonds is undoubtedly right in recognising the aid 
given by the Italian novella to the romantic move- 
ment in the Elizabethan drama. A danger indeed, 
for the drama was created by these tales of over- 
wrought passion and ingenuities of crime — a danger 
that the romantic might pass into the fantastic and 
extravagant ; that tragic pity might be replaced by a 
kind of criminal curiosity and tragic terror by the 
thrill of almost animal horror. From this danger 
the English drama did not entirely escape ; that it 
was in great measure preserved is largely due to the 
sanative influence of its most characteristically 
English species — the chronicle history of which 
Shakespeare has left us such glorious examples. The 
breadth of the historical play, its mass of varied in- 
terests acted as a needful counterpoise to the tragic 
concentration and intensity of the drama derived 
from the Italian novella. 

Painter’s Palace of Pleasure was the first and by far 
the most comprehensive of a tribe of kindred col- 
lections. Before his second volume appeared a 
young Englishman residing in Paris, Geoffrey Fenton, 
was engaged on a like task, and in complete independ- 
ence of Painter. The dedication to Lady Mary 
Sidney of Fenton’s Pragkall Discourses written 
out of French and Latin is dated At my chamber 
at Paris, xxii Junii 1567.” His collection of novels 
is derived wholly from Belleforest’s Translation 0! 
Bandeilo, and it includes four of those which ap- 
peared a little later in Paintei ’s second volume. The 
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central motive of the tales is that theme of sovereign 
interest to all the poets and narrative writers of the 
Renaissance— -the theme of love ; and they are put 
forth with a special commendation as being histori- 
cally true. “ Neyther do I think,” writes Fenton, 
that our English recordes are liable to yielde at this 
daye a Romant more delicate and chaste, treatynge 
of the veraye theame and effects of love than these 
Histories, of no lesse credit than sufficient authoritie, 
by reason the moste of them were within the com- 
passe of memorye.” What virtuous grounds of 
edification or instruction we English are obliged to 
invent in order to justify a little imaginative enjoy- 
ment I We must take our pleasures, if not sadly at 
least seriously. As a translator Fenton, unlike Painter, 
is not content to follow his author with painful ac- 
curacy. He is caught by the Elizabethan passion for 
decoration of style, and cannot always deny himself 
what his contemporaries might have described as 
a flourish of fancy.” Plain English was not enough 
to satisfy the state of the time, and accordingly all 
manner of experiments in decorative prose were 
being made. A critic of the day— Francis Meres— 
speaks of those by whom “ the English tongue is 
mightily enriched and gorgeously invested in rare 
ornaments and resplendent habiliments.” Lyly> 
himself a decorator of prose, speaks with wonder of 
the eagerness of his fellow-countrymen, “ to hear 
finer speech than the language will allow, to eat finer 
bread than is made of wheat, to wear finer cloth than 
is •wrought of wool.” The “ curious file ” by the 
help of which Fenton framed his “ passing-pleasant 
book ” is praised by the poet Turbervile. Seven 
words of Bandello, as a German critic has noticed, 
form the theme for the following variation^ by 
Fenton : ‘‘ Somewhat in the suburbs of this riche 
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and populus Citie is planted in a pleasant valley, a 
little village called Montcall, wortMe every way to be 
joyned in neiglibourliood to so great a Citie, being 
invironed at the one side with the fragrant ayre of 
the fertil feldes al to bedewed with the sondry swete 
smelles of the incense of Aurora, and on the other 
side with the loftie hilles, breathing from the mouthe 
of Zephirc the ayre of health, to refresh in time of 
nede the drowsie tenants of the valley/^ Aurora 
and Zephyr in Renaissance times were words having 
as much magic in them as the names of those modern 
divinities, “ Evolution ” and “ Heredity ” had a few 
years ago. It is easy to dismiss the Elizabethan de- 
decorative style and fantastic sentence-building with 
the word ** bad tasted’ No doubt the taste was bad 
or at least was crude ; plain English was beautified, 
and beautified, Polonius has told us, in a vile phrase. 
But to set aside a large tendency of literature with 
such a summary verdict is to give but a poor account 
of a remarkable literary phenomenon. The eager- 
ness for decoration betokened a time of inordinate 
energy, displaying itself in every direction ; it was 
natural to an age possessed by an enthusiasm for 
beauty, as yet untrained and ready for each new ex- 
periment in literary art. Fenton’s Tragicall Dis- 
courses ” was the first of many translations which 
occupied him until about his fortieth year. While 
a strenuous worker in Renaissance literature he was 
also a strenuous supporter of the Reformed Faith. 
Graver tasks awaited his elder years. At forty he 
turned from letters to politics ; he was in Ireland 
with the Arthegall of Spenser’s Faerie Queene^ 
Arthur Lord Grey de Wilton. When Sir John 
Ferrot in 1585 attempted to divert the revenues of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, to a new college, 
afterwards Trinity College, Dublin, Fenton was 
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Perrot’s emissar7 to the Queen ; he acquitted him- 
self to her satisfaction and received knighthood at 
her hands. He was loyal to the English cause in the 
distracted country which was for many years his 
home. Through his mother Fenton belonged to a 
family illustrious in literature — the Beaumonts. He 
had the honour of Spenser’s acquaintance. And we 
cannot doubt that with one so ardent as Fenton on 
behalf of England and the Protestant cause, that was 
the crowning moment of his life when, standing on 
the western coast of Ireland, he witnessed the final 
ruin of the Spanish Armada, 

I cannot attempt to notice in detail such collec- 
tions of stories as Robert Smyth’s Straunggj Lament^ 
able and fragicall Histories (1577) ; Henry Wotton’s 
A Couftlte Controversie of Cuptd^s Cautels : conteyning 
five Aragtcall Histories^ very fithze, pleasant, pitifuU 
and profitable ; H. C.’s ihe Forrest of Fancy ; Barnabe 
Riche’s Right exdent and pleasamt Dialogue between 
Mercury and an English Souldter . . . bewtified with 
sundry worthie Histories , raie inventions and politic 
devices ; Bryan Melbancke’s The W arre between 
Nature and Fortune ; The Newes out of Purgatorie 
ascribed by the unknown author to the popular 
comedian Tarleton, and like Tarleton’s jig “ fit for 
gentlemen to laugh at an hour ” or The Cohler of 
Canterhurie^ an Invective against Tarleton^ s Newes 
out of PurgatonCj a merrier jeste than a Clomne^s 
yigge, and fitter for Gentlemed s humours. The 
merry jests are not all fit for gentlemen’s humours in 
the nineteenth century, and still less for the humours 
of gentlewomen. But in the mere recitation of 
these titles we get some notion of the popularity of 
the Italian novel three hundred years ago— for all 
drew upon that common source ; and a breath from 
that world of eager imaginings, passionate curiosity, 
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quaint invention and broad-blown mirth seems to 
touch our senses. 

Two features derived from the Italian models are 
well exemplified in George Whetstone’s Hepameron 
of Civill Discourses (1582), and in the earlier Flower of 
Friendship hy Edmund Tilnay — the setting of the 
grouped tales in a framework of narrative, and the 
introduction of each talc as illustrating some general 
thesis or truth of human life, usually some truth or 
alleged truth connected with love or marriage. In 
Tilnay’s little book, which within three years ap- 
peared in three editions, the scene is the house of a 
certain Lady Julia, where is assembled a company of 
persons of both sexes. The gentlemen pass the 
fresh spring hours in open-air amusements : “ But 
Maister Pedro di Luxan nothing at all lyking of such 
devises, wherein the ladies should be left out, said 
that he well remembered how Boccace and Countie 
Baltizar (Count Baldassar Castiglione, author of the 
Cortepano) with others lecounted many proper 
devices for exercise, both pleasant and profitable, 
which, quoth he, were used in the courts of Italic, 
and some much like to them are practised at this day 
in the English court, wherein is not only delectable, 
but pleasure joyned with profite and exercyse of the 
witte.” The company pass into the garden ; a 
Queen is chosen and is crowned with a garland of 
roses ; and during two days a learned disputation, 
illusTiated by stories, is held upon the duties of hus- 
bands and the duties of wives. Here first, observes 
Emil Koeppel, we may notice the blending of the ?n- 
fluence of two remarkable Italian works — ^Boccaccio’s 
Decameron and the Courtier of Castiglione. 

Whetstone’s Heptameron of Cimll Discourses is a 
more elaborate and a more interesting volume than 
Tiinay’s Flower of Friendship. In a wood near 
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Ravenna stands the palace of PMloxemis. The 
season is winter ; and at each yule-tide the hospit- 
able Philoxenus entertains a number of ladies and 
gentlemen. As with Tilnay, a queen is chosen, and 
during seven successive days questions relating to 
love and marriage are discussed, each day’s ex- 
ercise ” giving occasion to one or more tales illustra- 
tive of the subject under debate. Having on the 
first day considered whether the married or the single 
life be the worthier (and in the company is a German 
doctor, a misogynist, with a fund of anecdote dero- 
gatory to women), the assembly on successive days 
hold counsel on the inconvenience of forced and of 
rash marriages, of over-lofty and too base love, and 
of unions where there is great inequality of age. 
Finally, the seventh day gives opportunity for a dis- 
course on the excellency of marriage ; many sound 
laws and directions are set forth to continue love 
between the married ; and there is added “ the rare 
historic of Pyrigeus and Pieria, reported by Signior 
Philoxenus,” with “ other good notes of regarded 
Among the tales given by Whetstone is one — 
rare historie of Promos and Cassandra^ reported by 
Madam Isabella — ^which may be accounted among 
the sources of Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. 

It thus appears that the Italian novella was intro- 
duced into English literature by direct translation, 
and that vigorous efforts were made towards its cul- 
tivation. Yet at no time did it really attain to per- 
fection in our country. It was not native to the 
soli ; the art of narrative in English prose was still 
in its infancy ; no skilled, original craftsman, such 
as Boccaccio m Italian literature, had as yet appeared. 
To tell a story successfully is to achieve one of the 
rarest feats of the tongue or the pen. In Eliza- 
bethan days success was rendered doubly difficult by 
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the passion, to which. I have already referred, for 
decoration in style. That a narrative should move 
swiftly and sinuously towards its goal, the garb of < 
language should be close-fitting and succinct. But 
to move forward was often less important with the 
Elizabethan romancer than to display the rich and 
voluminous folds of the robe of speech. The 
Euphuistic style, with its balancing of clauses, its 
consonance, its responsions, its alliteration already 
appears before Lyly’s Ewphues was published in 
George Pettie’s fantastically named book A Pettie 
Palace of Pettie his Pleasure (probably 1576) — a series 
of weU-known classical tales, freely handled by the 
writer, and, as we might say, transposed from the 
classical into the romantic, with special stress laid upon 
the element of love. 'Tlxe tales were old, but the 
manner of telling them was new, and it is this which 
gives importance to Pettie’s book. ‘‘ If you like not 
of some wordes or phrases used contrary to their 
common custome,’^ he writes, “ you must thinke, 
that seeing we allow of new fashions in cutting of 
beardes, in long wasted doublets, in little short hose, 
in great cappes, in low hattes, and almost in al things, 
it is as much reason we should allow of new fashions 
m phrases and wordes.” The feeling that there were 
new and splendid possibilities for English prose was 
natural at the time and was right ; but the true de- 
velopment of English prose is in the main due to 
writers who wrote, not that they might make ex- 
periments in decoration, but because they had some- 
thing to say, and were moved to say it by an enefgy 
of feeling which resulted almost involuntarily in 
beauty, as the curves and strokes of a sword wielded 
m mortal combat are beautiful and graceful beyond 
the power of design. 

Wlxen we say that the Novella was not native to 
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our soil, it is another way of saying that the mind of 
the entire English people did not and could not go 
with the Novella m sympathetic enjoyment. The 
Italian novel in England was not only an exotic plant, 
but an exotic plant which many men feared might 
prove poisonous in flower and fruit. When Renais- 
sance culture first reached this country, it came not 
in forms of beauty and pleasure ; it worked in close 
connection with the religious movement of the time. 
John Colet lectured in Oxford, interpreting, accord- 
ing to the new lights of criticism, the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Erasmus was engaged upon his Nezo Testa- 
ment and his St. Jerome. More was occupied with 
serious thoughts of social reform, and even perhaps 
of a devout liberalising of the Faith. The grave 
traditions of the New Learning lived on to Eliza- 
bethan days, and when the Renaissance movement 
towards beauty and pleasure entered on its career 
many men of high intellect and of earnest moral 
temper regarded certain phases of the movement with 
mistrust and apprehension. It was probably a year 
or two after the publication of the first volume of 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure that Roger Ascham wrote 
thus of translations from the novelUeri of Italy, point- 
ing expressly, in the opinion of Painter’s last editor, 
at that writer’s great collection of tales — the Palace 
of Pleasure. “ These,” he says, “ be the enchant- 
ments of Circes, brought out of Italic to marre men’s 
manors in England ; much by example of ih life, but 
more by preceptes of fonde bookes, of late translated 
orPt of Italian into English, sold in every shop in 
London, commended by honest titles the soner to 
corrupt honest maners. . . . Ten sermons at 
Panic’s crosse do not so much good for moving men 
to trewe doctrine as one of those bookes do harme 
■with inticing men to ill living. . . . They open not 
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fond and common wayes to vice, but sucb subtle, 
cunnyng, new and diverse sHftes to cary yong willes 
to vanitie and yong wittes to mischief ... as the 
simple head of an Englishman is not hable to invent, 
nor never was heard of in England before, yea, when 
Papistrie overflowed all. . . . And that which is 
most to be lamented, and therefore more needeful to 
be looked to, there be moe of these ungratious bookes 
set out in Printe within these fewe monethes than 
have bene sene in England many score yeare before.” 

With the fresh tides of pleasure and of passion 
which flowed in upon English life and English litera- 
ture in Elizabethan days arose new questions for those 
whose temper was serious, and who could not be 
content with a culture which ignored the moral 
nature of man. Just as to-day, when science has 
made its triumphant advance, any book professing 
to deal with the relations of scientific truth and 
religion— and proposing an accommodation — ^how- 
ever superficial — of the two, is certain to obtain a 
hearing, so in the close of the sixteenth century the 
interest was great in any literary eiremcon^ which 
attempted to reconcile the new joy of life, the new 
enthusiasm for beauty, the new liberty of passion 
and the old morality, the temper of seriousness, the 
devotion to whatsoever things are honourable and of 
good report in human character and human conduct. 
A. reconciliation of this kind was aimed at by Lyly 
m his Euphues, and it was presented in a novel 
literary form — a decorated prose, in which the sent- 
ences are patterned out and enriched with ornament 
according to certain lules easy to undei stand and to 
apply. Art in prose-writing was a demand of per- 
sons of culture, and it was not yet felt that the highest 
art conceals itself. Here was a prose-style in which 
every sentence was turned out of the mould as exact 
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in all its ornaments as a piece of our cheap cast-iron. 
What was the prose of Caxton^s Morte Darthur com- 
pared with the glory of this ? The elder English ran 
on inartificially like ordinary human speech; this 
prose of Lyly’s was like nothing human, like nothing 
natural, therefore it was so much the more distinc- 
tively the product of art. But the detestable style 
of Lyly was only one of the chief sources of the 
popularity of his book, which passed through ten 
editions between its first publication and 1636. The 
other great recommendation was that it endeavoured 
to efiect a reconciliation between Renaissance culture 
and the old morality of England. Here was a story 
which, unlike the ungracious books ” censured by 
Ascham, was eminently edifying; the hero was a 
young Athenian ; the scene shifted from Naples — 
“ a place of more pleasure than profit, and yet of 
more profit than pietie ” — ^to London ; the author 
might be presumed to possess acquaintance with the 
worse and the better side of Italian life and learning ; 
and yet the morals of the book were English morals. 
Religion, education, literature, manners were seri- 
ously handled, and yet with the gleam and brilliance 
of the newest fashion in prose-writing. Above aU 
Eufhues treated in an edifying spirit of love ; honour 
was done to woman ; honour was done in particu- 
lar to English matrons and maids ; “ Eufhues had 
rather lye shut in a Ladye’s casket than open in a 
schoUer’s studie ” ; and the ladies of England be- 
came the patrons and protectors of the author who 
did them homage. The tale was no old-fashioned 
romance of knightly adventures ; it was an Odyssey 
of culture, including in that word moral culture ; 
the young men and maidens of whom it told were in 
fact those of Elizabethan England. We can perceive 
why the book became popular. Such grace and wit 
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as belonged to Lyly aie best seen in his courtly plays ; 
but he is a moral teacher in his prose. The English 
people has, in each successive generation, some one 
literary favourite supposed to be the poet or artist 
who tends most to edification, who safeguards with 
morality the dangerous pleasure of art, or who sancti- 
fies it with religion. Had volumes of selections and 
birthday-books been invented to afflict our Eliza- 
bethan ancestors, the Lyly birthday-book would 
have had an unsurpassed sale, and selections from 
John Lyly would have been given away as prizes at 
academies and seminaries for young ladies. 

Lyly wrote as a superior person, as a reformer of 
manners, as a reformer of style. Robert Greene was 
by no means a superior person ; he lay open to all the 
various influences of the time, gave himself away to 
this and to that, wrote in every style on every subject 
admitting of imaginative treatment, imitated Lyly, 
imitated Marlowe, refurbished tales horn the Italian, 
addressed himself to readers of refinement, addressed 
himself to the vulgar, snatched a hasty popularity, 
and achieved no masterpiece. His non-dramatic 
works have been thrown by M. Jusserand, the 
historian of the Elizabethan novel, into four groups, 
and the classification is sufficiently comprehensive 
and correct : his novels proper, or romantic love 
stories, called by Greene his “ love-pamphlets ” ; 
his patriotic pamphlets ; his “ conny-catching 
writings, in which he depicts actual fact, and tells 
tales of real life foreshadowing in some degree Defoe’s 
manner,” with descriptions of low London company 
and the ways of sharpers, and cut-purses, and women 
of ill-fame ; last, his Repentances, pamphlets in 
which Greene shadows forth a portion of his own 
pitiful history, records the errors of his past, and 
makes feeble resolutions of amendment. Starting 
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on Ms literary career as a discaple of Lyly, he at- 
tempted afterwards the Arcadian pastoral style, the 
amorous-cMvalric style, the classical transformed into 
the romantic, the grouped tales set within a narrative 
framework, and whatever other form might lend 
itself to the taste of the time. His Morando or 
"Tntammn of Love is evidently written with a re- 
collection of Boccaccio’s Decameron. As usual, the 
scene is Italy ; as usual, there is a gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen ; as usual, certain questions relating 
to love are under discussion ; and it is a touch very 
characteristic of Renaissance days that the discussion 
should be suggested by a picture that adorns the 
chamber, a picture such as Titian might have 
painted, representing the rape of Europa. In 
Penelopes Web we are on the island of Ithaca, where 
the loyal wife of Ulysses is seen in her chamber, 
weaving amid her maids. Again the theme of con- 
versation is the never-wearying, never-exhausted 
theme of love and marriage. The essential virtues 
of a perfect wife — so Penelope maintains — are three ; 
obedience, chastity, discretion in the use of the 
tongue ; to exemplify which virtues, three tales are 
told on three successive evenings ; the tale of the 
obedient wife of an Egyptian Sultan, who, by her 
patient submission to unjust trials, is won back from a 
wandering passion ; the tale of a chaste wife in 
humble life who gains over to the side of virtue her 
titled tempter ; and the tale of the wife, whose dis- 
creet silence procures a kingdom for her husband. 

’ In another of Greene’s romances, the story- 
tellers are Perimides, the blacksmith of Memphis, 
and Delia, his wife~a poor and laborious, but Mtpp^, 
pair— -who after the toils of the day refresh their 
spirits, when evening comes, with innocent discourse. 
A copy of the Decameron must have found its way to 
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Memphis, for both Perimedes’ tale of the first even- 
ing and Delia’s tale of the second are derived from 
that source. In Eufhues^ his Censure to Philautus, 
the warriors and ladies of Troy siege meet alternately 
in Priam’s palace and in the Greek tents, and tales are 
told to set forth the character of the ideal soldier or 
maxtialist.” Orpharion transports ns to Olympus, 
where Jupiter entertains a company of gods and 
goddesses ; Orpheus and Arion are summoned from 
Hades to beguile the time with tales of cruel maidens 
or of much-enduring wives. 

Ciceronis Amor, TulliPs Love, one of the most 
popular of Greene’s prose works, although classical 
in name is in fact romantic, rehandling, as seems pro- 
bable, certain motives suggested by Boccaccio. 
Cicero gives us, in his person, an example of the 
magnanimity of friendship and of patriotism, which 
is capable of sacrificing for these high passions even 
love itself. He is not the Cicero of history nor 
Shakespeare’s Cicero, but an eloquent, amorous, 
Italian youth, who languishes and faints under the 
stress of the emotion, which yet in the heroism of 
his friendship he resolves to overmaster. Perhaps 
Greene’s most fantastic setting for a series of tales is 
to be found in Alada, The narrator, having escaped 
from shipwreck on an island off the coast of Africa, 
finds shelter in the cottage of an old woman, after 
whom the book is entitled. Once she had been fair, 
and, for her beauty, was named the Venus of Tapro- 
bane ; now she is infirm, old and poor, an afflicted 
mother who has daily reminders of her lost daughters 
in those sad objects— the piUar of marble, the chame- 
leon-bird, the rose-bush — ^into which, for their several 
feminine faults, they had been metamorphosed. The 
eldest, in her pride and coldness, had played a part 
as unfeeling as that of Barbara Allen in the ballad ; 
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and see, she is now transmuted to stonCj and so must 
remain for all future time. The second had been 
frivolous and fickle, and now she is the chamekon- 
bird, flitting to and fro, and for ever varying its hues. 
The third had betrayed a fatal secret, the disclosure 
of which caused the death of her intended husband ; 
Eurymachus lies low beneath the slab, and over his 
grave bends a weeping rose-bush that once had been 
the unhappy Marpesia. Greene was named in his 
day “ the Homer of women,” and, at one time, it 
pleased him^ to style himself ^‘the philosopher of 
love.” While he spent his days and nights in ill 
streets of London in the company of knaves and 
trulls, he loved, in his imaginary world of romance 
and drama, to present visions — ^let us not call them 
imaginary — of innocent maidens, of pure and faith- 
ful wives, like the afflicted yet unsubdued Philomela, 
the heroine of one of his best tales. In the end a 
man*s life pulls his imagination after it, and k 
Greene’s latest writings the fair ideals of his earlier 
romances seldom reappear. T o the charity of woman 
he owed something in his dying hours, and even when 
he lay in the tranquillity of death. On his death- 
bed he received from his wronged wife a message 
which probably called forth his last pathetic letter ; 
and, as his body lay in the mean house in Dowgate, 
where he died, it was the poor, kind woman with 
whom he lodged — ^in whose soul there must have 
lived some poetry — ^who laid on his pale forehead and 
fiery hair a wreath of bay leaves. 

* M. Jusserand speaks of the most celebrated, the 
most popular, and the most highly honoured of 
Greene’s novels — ^that on which Shakespeare founded 
The W interns f ah — ^as, in fact, one of the worst. ^ The 
equity of time may be trusted more than the judg- 
ment of any single critic ; the general verdict is the 
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true one ; and if any of Greene’s romances be read 
at the present day, by all means let it be Pandosto^ 
It is true that we shall find no Autolycus in it to 
brighten with song and smile the amorous monotony 
of the pastoral passages ; nor is there any statue- 
scene, like that in which stage Hermiones compete 
in beauty with the lines of marble, for Bellaria, the 
Hermione of Greene’s story, dies of grief. But the 
narrative is told with some skill ; it seldom stagnates 
in the endless speech-making dialogue, or argumenta- 
tive soliloquy then in fashion ; and a true feeling for 
the beauty of country life appears through the con- 
ventional forms and colours of the pastoral. There 
is a charming picture of the finding of Fawnia, as an 
infant, in the little boat driven by the waves from 
the Bohemian sea-coast (for in Greene and Greene’s 
source, as in Shakespeare, Bohemia is within hearing 
of the waves) to the coast of Sicily. The shepherd 
has wandered down to the sea-cliffs to observe if 
perchance the sheep were browsing on the sea-ivy ; 
from the solitary boat he hears the cry of a child, 
and, wading through the waves, he beholds the babe, 
ready to die for hunger, but wrapped in a mantle of 
scarlet, richly embroidered with gold, and having a 
chain of gold about her neck. “ The sheepeheard, 
who before had never scene so faire a babe, nor so 
riche jewels, thought assuredly that it was some little 
god, and began with great devotion to knock on his 
breast. The babe, who wrythed with the head to 
seeke for the pap, began againe to cry afresh, whereby 
the poore man knew that it was a childe, which 6y 
some sinister meanes was driven thither by distresse of 
weather ; marvailing how such a seely infant, which 

* It has been shown by Karo that Greene's plot is somehow derived from a 
Polish legend relating to the wife of Duke Masovms Zemovitus, which is found 
m Archbishop Tchankovski’s Chronicle (printed in Somtnersberg’s Rerum 
Stlesiarum Scriptores)^ 
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hy the mantle and the chaine, could not be but 
borne of noble parentage, should be so hardly crossed 
with deadly mishap.” And where, except in a well- 
known lyric by Greene, is there a prettier eulogy of 
the shepherd’s life than that put into the mouth of 
Fawnia, when her disguised prince desires to be told 
what pleasures can countervail its drudging labours? 

Fawnia with blushing face made him this ready 
answere, Sir, what richer state than content, or 
what sweeter life than quiet ? We shepheards are 
not borne to honour, nor beholding unto beautie, 
the less can we have to feare fame or fortune. Wc 
count our attire brave enough if warme enough, and 
our foode dainty if to suffice nature r our greatest 
enemy is the wolfe, our only care in safe keeping our 
flock : in stead of courtly ditties we spend the dales 
with country songs : our amorous conceites are 
homely thoughtes ; delighting as much to talke of 
Pan and his country prankes as ladies to tell of Venus 
and her wanton toyes. Our toyle is in shifting the 
fouldes and looking to the kmbes, easie labours ; oft 
singing and telling tales, homely pleasures:' our 
greatest wealth not to covet, our honour not to 
climbe, our quiet not to care.” 

Greene’s most, studied piece of pastoral, 
Menafhon or Arcadia, is supposed by his Russian 
biographer, Storojenko, to be an imitation of Sidney’s 
copious romance, which, however, in 1589, the date 
of the appearance of Menafhon, had not yet appeared 
in, print. It is not easy to discover any decided 
traces of Sidney’s influence, but that of Lyly is ap- 
parent throughout ; and we should remember that 
Lyly’s and Sidney’s were antagonistic influences* 

MUton’a “And ewry shepherd ttlk hu tale*' has been explained by tom* 
mentatorSj “counts the nuinbet of his flock.** I have no doubt that Milton 
represents his shepherd under the hawthorn as occupied with pleasure, not 
business, telling a tale— that is a story, like the shepherds of Creme, 
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The style is excessively elaborate, so heavily cumbered 
with ornament as to make the reader’s task laborious ; 
but according to the manner of not a few Elizabethan 
romances (a manner, perhaps, derived from the 
Spanish romance of Diana) y songs are interpersed, 
and in these we may find our reward for toiling 
through the trammelling flowers with which Greene 
obstructs the path of his narrative. 

The history of the pastoral in verse and prose still 
remains to be written. The field of study is wide 
and well deserves a worker : the pastoral lyric, the 
eclogue, pastoral narrative poetry, pastoral drama 
and masque ; the pastoral romance in prose ; Italian, 
Spanish, French, English pastoral ; the sources of the 
pastoral in classical and mediseval literature ; its new 
and vast development in Renaissance times ; the 
modifications it underwent in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; its decline and the rise of new 
ideals — such are the titles of some chapters in the 
unwritten history. In every age men sigh for a 
world fairer and calmer than that in winch they 
actually live and move. Sometimes this ideal world 
is placed in a remote golden age of the past j some- 
times, as with Shelley, it is placed in the remote 
future, when all our dreams of liberty, of social order, 
of human happiness shall be made real. In the age 
of the Renaissance, an age of great monarchies, of 
splendid pomps, of high-wrought artificial manners, 
of strife, intrigue and violent passions, this region of 
peace and contentment, of love and beauty and 
youth was found in an imaginaiy land of shepherSs 
and shepherdesses, which could be placed in Greece or 
Spain, or Sicily or France or England, or in No-man’s 
land, as convenience might suggest. The fashion 
began with the Italian Arcadia of Sannazaro, in which 
there is more of pastoral description than of narrative. 
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It was developed into romantic pastoral narrative by 
George of Montemayor in his Dima, which served 
> as Sidney’s model, and which was translated from the 
Spanish into English, in 159^) by Bartholomew 
Young. ^ An author who desired to project his own 
personality into literatnre, freed from the obscnrlng 
accidents of actual circumstance, hadhere an exquisite 
mode of exhibiting his ideal self ; he had but to mask 
as a shepherd, and transport himself into the Arcadia 
of romance, it mattering little by what geographical 
name that radipt land might for the occasion be 
styled. And since shepherds of Arcady, tranquil 
as were their lives, were by this very tranquillity ex- 
posed most of all men to the hopes and desires, fears 
and pains of love, and since in no other region did 
amorous sighs and tears so much abound, if the 
author transported himself to Arcadian pastures and 
woodlands he was almost invited to transport thither 
his passions also ; he might, if he so pleased, create a 
veiled and ideal history of the heart and apply all the 
Renaissance zeal fox decoration to the fanciful 
bedizening of his amorous joys and sorrows. Thus 
did Montemayor ; and thus did his disciple, our 
English Sidney. It must, accordingly, surprise no 
reader to find the shepherds and shepherdesses of 
Arcady accomplished in courtly manners and abound- 
ing in courtly compliment ; by-and-by we may dis- 
cover that they are princes and princesses in disguise. 
The saint-knight of the Middle Ages, the Sir Gala- 
had who beholds the Grail, was now replaced by the 
sSepherd-knight, and the Holy Grail of his devotion 
was the love of women. The spirit of Sidney’s 
Arcadia is essentially aristocratic ; the heroes and 
heroines are royal or noble persons in disguise ; the 
veritable rustics, such as Dametas and Miso and 
Mopsa, are laughed at throughout for their rudeness 
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and ignorance. The effort in Arcadian pastoral was 
to retain as much as could be retained from the old 
heroic romances of the past, but in a modernised 
form ; to unite this with the new semi-classical or 
pseudo-classical ideals of Renaissance pastoralism; 
and sometimes to superadd the interest of veiled con- 
temporary biography or autobiography. Thus, in 
such a book as Sidney^s Arcadia there was a threefold 
attraction — ^that of knightly adventure, which had 
pleased the elder generation of Elizabethan readers, 
and which, if somewhat modernised, had an attrac- 
tion even for the young ; secondly, the charm of the 
new courtly Arcadianism ; and last, the fascination 
of a personal story and personal allusions under the 
veil. To these we should add in Sidney’s case the 
interest of a new prose style, far less crudely artificial 
than that which Lyly had adopted from his Spanish 
model, Guevara ; a style somewhat effeminate it is 
true, with no strong progressive current in it, but 
winding and wandering with a certain grace and 
melody, advancing and delaying, but never stagnat- 
ing. The Arcadia to be enjoyed aright should be 
viewed as a poem ; so Milton correctly describes it ; 
so Sidney himself authorises us to describe it by the 
passage in his Apologia, in which he maintains that 
verse is only an accident and not an essential of poetry. 
The mediaeval romances in verse had been followed 
by the mediaeval prose romance. The Renaissance 
epics in verse, such as the narrative poems of Ariosto 
and Tasso, were about to give place to the Rena4- 
sance prose epic, in which heroic and pastoral ele- 
ments were united. The personages of Sidney’s 
romance are ideal personages such as befit a poem. 
The two heroes are ideal youths of Renaissance 
chivalry, ideal in their beauty, their valour, their 
breeding, their nobility of soul. The heroines are 
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ideals of maiden loveliness and maiden nerfection of 
character; one, the type of feminine ^dignity and 
heroism ; the other, of feminine tenderness and 
grace. The landscape is the ideal landscape of the 
poets— “ here a shepherd’s hoy piping, as though he 
should never be old ; there a young shepherdess knit- 
ting and withal singing, and it seemed that her voice 
comforted her hands to work, and her hands kept time 
to her voice-musick.” ^ The whole romance is a piece 
of homage to the passions of love and friendship as 
conceived in the days of the English Renaissance, 
and both are conceived ideally, or, as we might say, 
heroically. Love is an overpowering, but in its 
nobler manifestations an exalting influence. The 
body may faint under the stress of emotion, but the 
spirit waxes great to endure all trials, all tortures, if 
only the sacred passion, of which a human being 
becomes the vessel, can be preserved inviolable. 
The tangle of adventures is ingeniously ravelled and 
unravelled, showing a real gift on Sidney’s part for 
romantic narrative. The situations are skilfully 
devised for bringing to light what Sidney describes 
as mysteries of passion.” The dialogue suffers 
from the absence of those limitations and that near- 
ness to reality which produced genuine dialogue on 
the stage ; it consists of a series of tirades^ and the 
soliloquy is an interminable Urade addressed by the 
speaker to himself. The pastoral element is two- 
fold : there are the ideal shepherds and shepherdesses 
who love, and carol, and dance, and address one 
another in the newest forms of exotic or classical 
verse ; and there are the genuine rustics who furnish 
rude material for the comic scenes of the romance. 
Unhappily Sidney’s gift for the humorous was hardly 
richer than that of a serious schoolboy who makes 
painful efiorts to be funny. 
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It ought not to be difficult for anyone whose 
imagination has acquired some flexibility through the 
study of past literary forms and fashions to win his 
way hack to the Arcadia of the Renaissance, and to 
recover a feeling for its beauty. I cannot undertake 
personally to conduct, as Mr. Cook’s successor, a 
party of excursionists to Arcady, but I feel that I 
could, for a while, be happy in one of its cottages. 
Not many preparations would be required for the 
journey ; a russet coat, a sheephook, a bottle, a bag, 
a pipe, would be all the needments of a silly swain ; 
only to these should, if possible, be added fine man- 
ners and a hopeless passion. Every morning the 
new-comer should unfold his flocks and lead them to 
the pasture. In Arcady it would be always spring ; 
the ground would be diapered with Flora’s riches, as 
if she meant to wrap TeUus in the glory of her vest- 
ments. Around the woodland amphitheatres many 
fair trees would flourish — the pine, the myrrh tree, 
the palm, the citron, and on each of these the 
appassionated shepherds ” would carve their 
amorous fancies in madrigal and sonnet. There 
would be crystalline founts where Diana and her 
Dryads and Hamadryads might disport themselves 
in the noontide. From pleasant arbours the shep- 
herds’ pipe or lute would sound, and when the shep- 
herds’ melodies had ceased, they would fall to copious 
dialogues of love, or echo from lip to lip their hopes 
and fears in alternate ditties or eclogues. For my 
own part, were I in Arcady, I should sigh with long- 
ing despair for some banished princess, who had 
bought her a neighbouring cottage and a flock of 
sheep ; her tresses should be like the honey-coloured 
hyacinth, her brows like the mountain snows that lie 
on the hills, her eyes like the grey glister of Titan’s 

gorgeous mantle, her alabaster neck like the white- 
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ness of hex flocks, her face, need it be said, like borders 
of lilies intermixed with roses ; and I should swear 
there is no benign planet but Venus, no god but 
Cupid, no exquisite deity but Love. My shepherdess 
princess should be cruel for a long time-~cruel as 
with a heart of flint ; many rivals, among ihem a 
prince of Africa and a prince of Spain, should pay 
her homage. As for me, I should shed abundant 
tears in solitude, walk with wreathed arms, swoon on 
befitting occasions, and address to myself at night 
many hour-long soliloquies on love and its griefs. 
But in the end it should be discovered by a mark on 
my shoulder, or a golden chain which some old shep- 
herd had kept since my babyhood, that I was the lost 
son of an emperor, over-lord of my rivals, and I should 
bear away my princess in triumph to the court of her 
father, who, I think it probable, would now have 
recovered his throne in accordance with the prophecy 
of an aged hermit, confirmed by the oracle of Delphos. 
Perhaps, with our giant-factoried towns, our volumes 
of smoke, our mountains of slag and refuse, our 
struggle between labour and capital, our strife of 
parties, our strife of creeds, we too, by-and-by, may 
be obliged to invent, if we cannot in fact create, a 
twentieth-century Arcadia. Yet, no : the toiler in 
our great cities, the bending toiler in our fields, if seen 
and known aright, is, as Wordsworth has said, “ far 
more an imaginative form ” than any gay Corin of 
the groves.’’ 

Through Shakespeare’s exquisite comedy of 
Arden woods we all know something of the ideal 
shepherds’ and foresters’ life. And if we set aside 
Sidney’s Arcadia there is no pastoral romance of 
Elizabeth’s days which will better reward the reader 
than the Rosalynde of Lodge, on which Shakespeare 
founded his play. In writing this prose idyl Lodge 
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beguiled the hours of his voyage under Captain 
Clarke to the Canaries ; he describes it as “ hatcht in 
the stormes of the ocean, and feathered in the surges 
of many perilous seas . . . every line was wet with a 
surge, and every humorous passion counterchecked 
with a storm.” But, in fact, there is no touch of 
salt-sea spray clinging to this romance of the fields 
and woods ; it smells of the meadows and groves of 
Arcady, which, for the occasion, we know by its other 
name of Arden. Lodge’s romance stands in a middle 
place between the ^ ale of Gamelyn, that early English 
ballad narrative which Chaucer probably intended 
to rehandle and put into the mouth of Ms yeoman- 
pilgrim to Canterbury, and Shakespeare’s As Ton 
Like It. A comparison of the three forms in which 
the story is told— the mediseval bahad, the Renais- 
sance prose idyl, and the Shakespearean comedy, will 
show how all the rough and rude features of his 
original disappear in Lodge’s dainty restoration ; how 
Lodge constructs in the spirit of his own time all the 
amorous intrigue ; and finally, how Shakespeare 
adds the elements of a wider and profounder human- 
ity, the elements of thought and humour, to what 
had become a piece of graceful Renaissance fantasy, 
by his creation of the characters of Jacques, Touch- 
stone, and Audry, and by deepening all the other 
characters. He best proved his right to accept so 
much from his contemporary by proving his power 
to create so much more, and of a kind which lay 
beyond the compass of Lodge’s art.^ 

^ The title, Eltsta&ecAan awe, seemed to exclude the treatment of Greene’s 
autobiographical and “ realistic ” writings, and that of Nash’s Jack Wtkon^ a 
novel of the picaresque class, and one from which I must confess my inabihty 
to obtain more than a very moderate degree of pleasure. 










